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xxN account of Dr. Smk has been already collected, 
with great dUigetice dind acuteness, by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth/according to a scheme which I laid before him 
in the intimacy of our ffiendship. I cannot therefore be 
expected to say much of a life concerning which I had 
long since communicated my thoughts to a man capable 
of dignifying his narradon with so much elegance of lan^* 
^uage and force of sentiment 

Jonathan Swift was> according to an account said 
to be written by himself,* the son of Jonaclian Swift, an 
attorney, and was bom at Dublin i»i St. Andrews day, 
1^7: according to his owa report, aa delivered by 
Pope to Spence he was bom at Leicester, the son of a 
clergyman, who was minister of a parish in Hertford- 
«hire*t During his life the place of his birth was un- 
determined. He was contented to be called an Irish" 
man by the Irish ; but would occasionally tail himself 
an Jlnglishman. The question may, without much 
regret, be left in the obscurity in which he delighted to 
involve it- 

* Mr. Shendai}, m his life of Swift, observes, that this ac- 
ooont was really written by t^»e dean, and now exists in his 
own hand-writing in the library of Dublin college* 9. 

t Spenee'g anecdodeSf vol. 11. p. 273: 
A 2 
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Whatei^^r was his birth his education was Irish. He 
was. sent «t the age of six to the school of Kilkenny, and 
in his fifteenth year (1^83) was admitted into the uniyer- 
sity of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent 
or not happy. It must disappoint every reader's ex- 
pectation, that, when at the usual time he claimed the 
bachelorship of arts, he was fouod by the exuniners too 
conspicuously deficient for regular admisaon^ and obtain- 
ed his degi'ee at last by ^fiectal favour; a term used in that 
university to denote want of merit. - 

Of this disgrace it may be easily supposed that he 
was much ashafified, and sliame bad its proper effect in 
producing reformation. He resolved from that time to 
study eight hours a-day, and continued his industry for 
seven years, with what improvement is sufficiently 
known. This part of his story well deserves to be re- 
membered ; it may afford useful admonition and power- 
ful encouragement to many men, whose abilities have 
been made for a time useless by their passions or plea- 
sures, and who, having lost one part of life in idleness, 
are tempted to throw away the remainder in despair. 

In this^ course of daily application he continued three 
years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if the observa- 
tion and memory of an old companion may be trusted, he 
drew the first sketch of his « Tale of a Tub." 

When he was about one and twenty ( 1 688), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had sup- 
sported him, left without subsistence, he went to consult 
his mother, who then lived at Leicester, about the future 
course of his life ; and, by her dh*ection, solicited the 
advice and patronage of sir William Temple, who had 
married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, and whose father, 
sir John Temple, master of the rolls hi Ireland, had 
lived in great iaiTuliarity of friendship with Godwin 
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Swift, by whom Jonathan had been to that time main- 
tained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the nephew ' 
of his father's friend, with whom he was, when they 
conversed together, sa much pleased that he detained 
him two years in his house. Here he became known to 
king William, who sometim4s» vittted Temple when he 
was disabled by the gout, and being attended by Swift 
in the garden, shewed him how to cut asparagus in the 
Duteb way* 

King William's notions were all military; and he 
expressed his kindness to Swift by. offering to make 
him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took Swift 
with him ; and when he was consulted by the earl dl 
Portland about the expedience of complying with a 
bill then depending for making parliaments triennial, 
against which king William was strongly prejudiced, 
after having in vain tried to shew the earl that the pro- 
posal involved nothing dangerous to royal power, he 
sent Swift for the same purpose to the king. Swift, 
who probably was proud of his employment, arid went 
with all the confidence of a young man, found hrs argu* 
ments, and his art of displaying them, made totally in- 
effecti^l by the predeterminaticm of the king ; and used 
to mention this disappointment as his first antidote 
against vanity. "^ 

Before be left Ireland he contracted- a disorder, as 
he thought, by eating too much fruit. The original of 
diseases is commonly obscure. Almost^every boy eats 
as much fruit as he can get, without any great incon- 
venience. The disease of Swift was giddiness with deaf- 
ness, which attacked him from time to timje, began very 
early, pursued hitt^ through life, and at last sent him to 
the grave, deprived of Feaso). 
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Being muoh oppressed MH<iC(t''pK^bf tki^gn^wa 
tnalady, he was advised to try his native air, and went 
^to Ireland; buty ftudiog no benefit^ neHmied to sir Wil- 
lia;e», at whose hoMSe k» continued hift sto^esy and is 
known to hare rciad, armong other i)dok8» ^ Cjrprian*' 
and <( IrensBus** He thocight exeKJae of ^preat neces- 
sity, and iis^to run half: a mUeiip and down a hill 
every Iwo houra. 

It is easy to imagine chat the mode in which bia first 
degree was confeited, left him no great fondness for 
the university of Dublin^ and therefore he resolved to 
becoine a n»ister of arts at Oxford. In the testimonial 
which he. produced, the words of disgrace we^e ,omk- 
ted; and he took his masters degree (July 5t 1693) 
with such feeeption and regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his 
mother at Leicester a yearly visit. He traveMed on foot, 
unless some violence of weather drove him into a wa- 
gon ; and jat night he would go to a penny lodging, 
where he purchased clean sheets for sixpence. This 
practice, loid Orrery imputes to his innate love of gross* 
ne3s and vulgarity : some may ascribe it to his desire 
of surveying human life tbroagh all its^ varieties : and 
others, perhaps with equal probability, to a passion 
ivhich seems to have been deeply fixed in hi^ heart, 
the love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at 
Moor-park deserved some other recompense than the 
pleasure, however mingled vc^th improvement; of Tem- 
ple's conversation ; and grew so impadent, that (1694) 
he went away in disc(»itent* 

Temple, conscious of having g^ven reason for com* 
plaint, is said to have made him deiputy master of the 
rolls in Ireland; which, according i^ to his kinsman's 
account, was an office which he -knew him not able to 
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disc^rge. Swift therefore resolved to enter Into the 
ehurcb, in which he Imd at first no higher hopes than 
of the chapkinsbip to the faetory at Lisbon ; but being ' 
refsommended to lord Capel, he obtained the prebend 
of Kilrootin Conner, of about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the in&rmities of Temple made a companion 
like Swift so necessary^ that fiei invited him back, with 
a promise to procure him English preferment in ex- 
change for the prebend, which he desired him to x^e- 
sign* With this request Swift quickly compiled) having 
perhaps equally tepeiited their separadon, ^and they 
lived on together ^h mutual satisfaction r and, in the 
four years that passed between his return and Temple's 
death, it is^ probable that he wrote the ^ Tale of a Tub*' 
and Ae« Battle of the Books." 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a ' 
poet> and ^Stncote Pindaric odes to Temple, to the king, 
and to the Athenian society, a knot of obscure men,* 
who published a periodical pamphlet of answers to 
questions, sent or supposed to be sent, by letters. I 
have been told that Dryden, having perused these ver* 
ses, said, ^ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet j** 
and that this denunciation was the modveof Swift's per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1099 Temple died, and left a legacy with his man- 
uscripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, from 
king William, a promise of the first prebend that should 
be vac ant at Westminster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift de- 
dicated to the ktng the posthumous w^ks with which 
he was intrusted: but neither the dedication, nor ten- 
derness for the man whom he once had treated with 
confidence and fondness, revived in king William the 

* Th^ pubMsher of tbis coQe^on was John Dunton. R. 
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n^i^Uibninee of his promise. Siirift airhilo^^«tteAded 
Hie court ; but soon found his soiicitatioos lM>peleMu 

He was then iDvited^by the'earl of Bei^elejr toac- 
company him into IrelaQdi .as his private secretaef ^ 
hvtty after havinjfdone the businesa till their arrival at 
Dublin, he then found thatdna Busb hadperaaaded the 
cari that a €lerg;yinan was not a proper seowtarf, and 
had obtained^the offi^ forVinnself. In a man like Bmfu 
sueh ctreumvention iandinconstuiefipiisthave excited 
violent incKgfiation« 

But he had jret niore tor sinfi^r. Kord Bei^eley had 
the di^sal ^ th]» Beaneff of Derry, and Swift expeet* 
ed to obtain it ; but by the secretary's influence^ sop* 
posed to have been secured by a brtl>e, it was b^scow* 
ed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed with the 
livings of Laracor and Rathbiggin in the diocese of 
]VIeathi wiiich together did not equal half thevdtie of 
the deanery. 

^ At Laracor he increased the parochial doty by»read<» 
ing prayers oh Wednesdays and PridayS| and performed 
all the offices of his profession with great decency and 
exactness. 

§oon after his settlement at Laraoor, he invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young woman whose 
name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward of sir 
William Temple, who, in consideration of her father's 
virtues, left her a thousand pounds. With her came Mrs. 
Dingley, whose whole fortune was twenty -seven pounds 
a year for her tifo« With these ladies he passed his 
hours of relaxation, and to them he opened his bosom ; 
but they nevtr resided in the same house, nor did he 
see either without a witness. They lived at the parson- 
age, when Swift was away ; and when he returned, rc^^ 
moved to a lodgings or to the house of a neighbouring 
clergyman. 



Swift 'WHS. (nub of thbse minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancjr } bis first work, except a 
few poi;tical es^ys, wa& the>< Dissentions in Athetts 
and Rome/' publhliefi {1761) in^his thtrtf-fourth year. 
After its ;a|tpear8aiceV paying a wit to some bishop, he 
heani mention Inade of. thie new pamphlet that Burnet 
had^ written, replete with political knowledge; Wh ei% 
he seemed to. doubt Burnet's right to the work, he 
was.tqid by the bisthop, that he was " a young nsan ;" 
andj9|iU.p€»sistinglp d^bt^that he w'at << a yery'poni. 
tive^yeuoig naanJ** 

Three .yeacr.^^ljprwards (lf04) was published the 
^ Tale of atuti s" of this book charify^may be persuad- 
ed ^ ttdiik Ihat^t^ight be written by a-nian ^f a pecu* 
liar character wi^hbut ill intentibn if b[ttt it Is ceirtainiy 
of <kmgdf«e«is example. That Swift wa» its author^ 
though it be Umversally believed, was never owned by 
himself nor very well proved by any evidence ; but 
no-other tlsdbnant Can be produced, and he did not de^ 
txf it-«rhM'arckbi^hot> Sharper and the duchess of So* 
mersett l^shetriBg^it to the <|ueen;'debarred him from 
a bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the 
pQb&', Saehevereit, meeting Sm&iridge, tried to flatter 
faimj by deeming to think him the authol*; but Smal'* 
lidge answered with indignation, <«^Mot all that you 
and I have in the wodd,nbr all that ^ver we shall have 
should hire me to write the <* Talc of a Tub.*' 

The digressions relatuig to Wbtton and Bcntley 
must be ccmfessed to discover want of knowledge or 
want of integrity ; he did not understand the two contro- 
versies, or he willingly misrepresented them. But wit 
caDMwd its gro^nd Agatevt truth only a Utile while. 
The honours due to learning have been justly distri- 
buted by the decision of posterity. 
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., « The Battle of the BooW is so like the « Combat 
•des Livres/* which the same question concerning the 
ancients and moderns had produced in'France, that the 
improbability of such st coincidence of thoughts with- 
out communication is not^ in mj opinion^ balanced by 
the anonymous protestation prefixed) in which all know- 
ledge of the French book is peremtorily disowned** 

For some time after. .Swift was probably employed 
in solitary study^ gaining the qualifications requisite) 
for future eminence. How <>&en hp Tisited England, 
and with what diligence he attended . his |>arisheS) I 
know not. It was not till about foi|]r years afterwards 
that he became a professed author ; and then one year 
(1708) produced << The Sentiments of a Church of 
England man i^' the ridicule of astrology under the 
name of '^BickerstafT;^' the ^ Argument against abolish* 
ing Christianity ;'* and the defence of the>^ Sacramental 
Test." 

<< The Sentiments of a Church of En^^and Man" 
is w-ritten with great coolness, moderation,, ease, imd 
perspicuity. The^^. Argument against abolishing Chris- 
tianity" is a very happy and judicious irony. One pass- 
. age in it deserves to be selected. 

<< If Christianity were once abolished, how could the 
free-thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of 
profound leamiog, be able to find another subject so 
calculated, m all points, whereon to display their abili- 
ties ? What wonderful productions of wit should we 
be deprived of from those,. whose genius, by continual 
practice, hath beenr wholly turned upon railery and in- 
vective against religion, and would therefore never be 
able to shine, or distinguish themselves, upon any oth- 

* See Sheridan's life. edit. 1764^ p. 535 $ where are some re- 
marks on this passage. R. 
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er subject ? We are daily complaining oAhe great de- 
cline of wit among us, and would take away \he grcat- 
estf perhaps the only, topic we have left. Who would 
ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or Toland for a 
philosopher^ if the inexhaustible stock of Christianity 
had not' been at hand to provide them with materials? 
What other subject, through all art or nature, ceuld 
have produced Tindal for a profound author, or fur- 
nished him with readers ? It is the wise choise of the 
subject that alone adorns and distinguishes the writer. 
For had a hundred such pens as these been employed 
on the side of religion, they would have immediately 
sunk into silence and oblivion. 

The reascMiableness of a test is not hard to be proved^ 
but perhaps it must be allowed that the proper test hast 
not been choton. 

The attention paid to the papers published under the 
name of Bickerstaff,^' induced Steele, when he pro- 
jected ^ The Tatler," to assume an appellation which 
had already guned possession of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a ** Project for the 
Advancement of Religion," addressed to lady Berke- 
ley ; by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was 
advanced to his benefices. To this project, which is 
formed with great purity of intention, and displayed 
with sprightliness and elegance, it can only be objected 
that, like many projects it is, if not generally imprac- 
ticable, yet evidently hopeless, as it supposes mor^ zeal, 
concord, and perseverance, than a view of mankind gives 
reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year ** A Vindication of Bicker- 
staff; and an explanation of *^An Ancient Prophecy,** 
part written after the facts, and the rest never completed^ 
but well planned to excite amazement. 
Vol. III. B 
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Sobn after began the busy and important part of 
Swift's life. He was employed (1710) by the primate 
of Ireland to solicit the queen for a remission of the 
first fruits and twentieth parts to the Irish clergy. 
With this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man neglected and op- 
pressed by the last ministry, because he had refused to 
fco-operate with some of their schemes. What he had 
refused has never been told ; What he had suffered was, 
I suppose, the exclu^on from a bishoprick by the re- 
monstrances of Sharpe, whom he describes as '< the harm- 
I^ tool of others' hate," and whom he represents as 
afterwards " suing for pardon." 

Har ley's designs and situation were such as made 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for a ser- 
vice; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity^ 
whether ever to confidence some have made a doubt ; 
but it would have been difficult to excite his zeal with- 
out persuading him that he was trusted, and not very easy 
to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in 
which the first hints and original plan of action are sup- 
posed to have been formed ; and was one of the sixteen 
ministers, or agents of the ministry, who met weekly at 
each other's houses, and were united by the name of 
« Brother." 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the wits, 
and was yet the friend of Steele ; who in the " Tatler" 
which began in April 1709, confesses the advantage of 
his conversation, and mentions something contributed 
by him to his paper. But he was now immerging into 
political controversy ; for the year 1710 produced " The 
Examiner," of which Swifl wrote thirty-three papers. 
In argument he may be allowed to have the advantage j 
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for where a wide system of conduct^ and the whole of 
a pubUc character^ is laid open to inquiry, the accuser 
having the clioice of factit, must be very unskilful if he 
does not prevail ; but, with regard to wit, I am afraid 
none oi Swift's papers will be found equal to those by 
which Addison opposed him,.* 

He wrote in the year 1711 a ^ letter to the October 
club,'' a nyniber of tory gentlemen sent figi^m the coun* 
try to parliament, who formed themselves into a club^ 
to the number of about a hundred, and met to animate 
the zeal, and raise the expectations of each othfcr. They 
thought, with great reason, that the ministers we^e 
losing opportunities; that sufficient use was not made 
of the ardofsr of the nation ; they called loudly for more 
changes and stronger efforts ; and demanded the pun^ 
ishment of part, and the dismission of the rest, of those 
whom they conudered as public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the queen or 
by Harley. The queen was probably slow because she 
was afraid ; and Harley was slow because he was doubts 
fv\ I he was a tory only by necessity, or for convenience 
and, when he had power in his hands, had no settled 
purpose for which he should employ it ; forced to gra- 
tify to a certsun degree the tones who supported him, 
but unwilling to make his reconcilement to the whigs 
utterly desperate, he corresponded at once with the 
two expectant of the crown, and kept, as has been ob- 
served, the succession undeternunedi. Not knowing 
what to do, he did nothing, and with the fate of a dou- 
ble dealer) at last he lost his power, but kept his ene- 
rnies* 

• Mr. Sheridan however says, that Addison's last Whig Ex- 
aminer was published Oct, 12th. 1711 ; and Swifl'g first £aU[. 
Daber, on the 10th of the following November. R. 
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Swift seems to haye concurred in opinion with the 
" (October. club;'* but it was not in his power to quick- 
en the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimulated as much 
as he could, but with little efFect. He that knows not 
whither to go, is in no haste to more. Harley, who 
was perhaps' not quick by nature, became yet more 
slow by irresolution ; and<was content to hear that dila- 
toriness lanaanted as natural, which he applauded in 
himself as politic. 

Without the tories, homfevcr, nothing could be done : 
and, as ^hey were not to be gratified, they must be ap- 
peased ; and the conduct of the minister, if it could 
not be vindicated, was to be plausibly excused. 

Early in the next year he published a "proposal for 
correcting, infproving, and ascertaining the English 
tongue," in a letter to the earl of Oxford; written 
withotit much knowledge of the general nature of lan- 
guage, and without any accurate inquiry into the his- 
tory of other tongues. The certainty and stability which, 
contrary to all experience, he thinks attainable, he pro- 
poses to secure by instituting an academy ; the degrees 
of which, every man would have been Willing, and many 
would have been proud, to disobey , and w^ich, being 
renewed by successive , elections, would in a short time 
Have differed from itself. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political impor- 
tance: published (1712) the "tonduct of the allies," 
ten days before the parliament assembled. The purpose 
was to persuade the nation to a peace ; and never had 
any writer more - success. The people, who had been 
amused with bonfires and triumphal processions, and 
looked with idolatry on the general and his friends, 
who, as they thought, had made England the atbitresa 
of nations, were confounded between shame and rage, 
when they found that <^ mines had been exhausted^ and 
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miilions destroyed/' to secure the Dutch or aggrandke 
the emperor, without any advantage to ourselres; that 
we had been bribing our neighbours to fight then* own 
quarrel ; and that amongst our enemies we might num- 
ber our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation 
was then fii*8t informed, that the war was unnecessarily 
protracted to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; and that 
it would have been continued without end if he could 
have continued his annual plunder. But Swift, I sup- 
pose, did not yet know what he has since written, that 
a commisfiifin was drawn which would have appointed 
him general for life, had it not become ineffectual by 
the resolution of lord Cowper,' wha refused the seal. 

" Whatever is received, *' say the schools, ** is re- 
ceived in proportion to the recipient'* The power of 
a potitical treatise depends much upon the disposition 
of the people; the nation was then combustible, and a 
spark set it on fire, it is boasted, that between Novem- 
ber and January eleven thousand were sold ; a great 
number at that time, when we. were not yet a nation of 
readers. To its propagation certainly no agency of pow- 
er or influence was wanting It furnished arguments for 
OHiversation, speeches for debate, and materials for par- 
liamentary resolutions. 

Yet, surely^ whoever surveys this wonder-workibg 
pamphlet with cool perusal, will confess that its effica- 
cy was supplied by the passions of its readers ; that it 
operates by the mere weight of facts, with very littJe 
assistance from the hand that produced them* 

' This year (1712) he published his "Reflections on 

the Barrier Treaty,*' which carries on the design of his 

** Conduct of the Allies,' and shows how little regard 

in that negeolgtion had l>een shewn to the interest of 

B 2 
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Epgland, and how much of the conquered conntrf had 
been demanded by the Dutch., 

This was folhjwed by <^ Remarks on the Bi^op of 
Sarum's Introduction to his third , volume of the His- 
tory of the Reformation ;** a pamphlet which Bnmet 
published as an alarm, to warn the nation of the ap- 
proach of Popery. Swift who seems to have disliked 
the bisiiop with something more than political aversion, 
treats him like one whom heas glad of an opportunity 
toipsult. ^ 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and sup- 
posed confident of the tory ministry, was treated by all 
that depended on the court wUb the respect which de- 
pendants know how to pay. He soon began to feel part 
of the misery of greatness ; he that could say that he 
knew him^ consiidered himself as haying fortune in his 
power. Commis^ons, solicitations, remonsti*sa)ces, 
erowded about him ; he was expected to do every man's 
business, to procure employment for one, and to retain 
it for another. In assisting those who addressed him, 
he represents himself as sufficiently diligent ; and de- 
sires to have others believe, what he probably believed 
liimseii^ that by his interposition many whigs of ^ merit 
and among them Addison >and Congreve, were con- 
tinued in their places. But every man of known influ- 
ence has so many petitions which he cannpt grant, .that 
he must neces^rily offend more than^ he gratifies, as 
the preference given to one affords all the rest reason 
for complaint- ^^ When I give away a place,'* said Lew- 
is XIV. « I make- a bundled discontented, and one un- 
gratefliL 

Much has been said of the equality and hidependance 
which he pre served in his conversation with the minis- 
ters, and tRe frankness of his remonstraaces, and the 
£uniliarity of his friendship. Id accounts of this kind a few 
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single incidents are set against the general tenor of 
behaviour. No man, however, can pay a more servile 
tribute to the ^eat, than by suffering his liberty in 
their presence to aggrandize him in his own esteem. 
Between different-^ ranks of the community there is ne- 
cessarily some distance ; he who is called by his supe*- 
rior to pass the interval, may properly accept the invi- 
tation ; but petulance and obtrusion are rarely produced 
by magnanimity ; nor have often any nobler cause than 
the pride of importance, and the malice of inferiority. 
He who knows himself necessary may set, while that 
necessity lasts, a high value upon himself; as, in a low- 
er condition, a servant eminently skilful may be saucy ; 
but he Is saucy only because he ; is servile. Swift ap- 
pears to have preserved the kindness of the great when 
they wanted him no longer; and thel%fore it must be 
allowed, that the cMldish freedom, to which he seems 
enough inclined, was overpowered by his better quali- 
ties. . ' 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned : 
a strain of heroism, which would have been in his con- 
dition romantic and superfluous. Ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, when thfy become vacant, must be given away; 
and the friends of power may, if there be no inherent 
diqualificatibn, reasonably expect them. Swift accept- 
ed (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the best prefer- 
ment that his friends could venture * to giv^ him. That 
ministry was in a great degree supported by the Cler 
gy, who were not yet reconciled to the author of the 
** Talcof a Tub,** wid would not without much discon- 
tent and indignation have borne to see him installed in 
an English cathedral. 

* This easfhatic woid has not escaped the watchful eye of 
Dr. Wharton, who has placed a mta bene at it. C«. 
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He refused^ indeed fifty pound« from lord Oxford ; 
but he accepted afterwards a draught of a thousand 
upon the exchequer, which was intercepted by the 
queen's death, and which he reMgned^ as hp says him- 
self, " muUag^menMy with many a groan." 

In the midst of his power and his politic^ he kept a 
journal of his visits, his walks, his interviews with 
miniaiers, and quarrels with his servant, and transmit- 
ted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mi*s. Dingley, to wliom he 
knew that whatever befel him was interesting, and no 
accou.nts could be too minute. Wiiether these diurnal 
trifles were properly exposed to eyes which had never 
received any pleasure from the presence of the deant 
. may be reasonably doubted : they have, however, some 
odd attnkction ; tiie reader^ finding frequent mention of 
names which he has been used to consider as important, 
goes on in hope of information ; and, as there is no- 
thing to fatigue attention, if he is disappointed he can 
hardly complain. It is easy to perceive, from every 
page, that thought ambition pressed Swift into a life 
of bustlcy the wish for a life of ease was always re^ 
turning. 

He went to take, possession of his deanery as soon as 
he had obtained it ; but he was not suffered to stay in 
Ireland more than a fortnight before he was recalled to 
England, that he might reconcile lord Oxford and lord 
Bolingbroke, who began to look on one another with 
malevolence, which every day increased, and which 
Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, fromi which they both 
departed discontented; he procured a second, which 
only convinced 'him that the feud was irreconcileable : 
he told tliem his opinion, that all was lost. This denun- 
ciation was contradicted by Oxford ; but 3olingbroke 
whispered Ihst he was right. 
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Before this violent dissention had shattered the min- 
isti-y, Swift had published, in the beginning of the year 
(1714,) "The public Spirit of tiie Whigs," in ahswer 
to v" The Crisis,'* a pamphlet for which Steele was ex- 
pelled from the house of Commons. Swift was now so 
far alienated from Steele, as to think him no longer 
entitled to decency^ and therefore treats him sometimes 
with contempt, and sometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms 
80 provoking to that irritable nation, that, resolving 
" not to be offended with impunity,** the Scotch lords, 
in a body, demanded an audience of the queen^ and so- 
licited reparation. A proclamation was issued, in which 

; three hundred pounds were offered for the discovery of 
the author. From this «torm he was as he relates, * se- 

j cured by a sleight ;" of what kind, or by whose prudence, 
is not known ; and such was the increase of his reputation, 

I that the Scotdsh ^ Nation applied again that he would 

! be their friend." 

He was become so formidable to the whig^, that his 
iamiiarity with the ministers was clamoured at in par- 

, liament, particularly by two men, afterward of great 
note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his im- 
portance and designs were now at an end : and seeing 
his services at last useless, he retired about June, 
1714, into Berkshire, where, in the house of x triend, 
he wrote what was then suppressed, but has since ap- 
peared under the titje of " Free Thoughts' on the pre- 
sent State of Affairs.'* 

While he was waitint? in this retirement for events 
which time or chance might bring to pass, the death 
of the queen broke down at once the. wliole svstem of 
tory politics; and nothing remamed but to withdraw 
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from the implacability of triumphant ivhiggism) and^ 
aljelter himself in unenvicd obscurity. 

The accounts of his receptiop in Ireland^ given by 
lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different, that the 
credit of the writers^ both undoubtedly veracious, can- 
not be saved, but by supposing, what I think is true, 
that tney speak of different times. When DclanjTsays, 
that he was received with respect, he means for the 
first fortnight, when he came to take legal possession ; 
and when lord Orrery tells that he was pelted by the 
populace, he is to be understood of the time when, after 
the queen's death, he became a settled resident. 

The archbishop 'of Dublin gave him atfii-st-some 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction ; but it 
was soon discovered, that between prudence and in* 
tegrity he was seldom in the wrong; and that, when 
he was right, his spirit did not easily yield to opposi- 
tion. ^ 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party, and 
the intri|^es of a court, they still kept his thoughts in 
agitation, as the sea ^uctuates a while when the storm 
has ceased. He therefore filled his hours with some 
historical attempts, relating to the <^ Change of the 
Ministers,'* and " the Conduct of the Ministry," He 
likewise is said to have written a ^^ History of the Four 
last Yi ars of Queen Anne," which he began in her life- 
time, and afterwards laboured with great attention, but 
never published. It was after his death in the hands of 
lord Orrery and Dr. ^ing. A book under that title was 
published, with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which 
I can only say, that it seemed by no means to corres- 
pond with the notions that i had formed of it, from a 
conversation which I^ once heard between the earl of 
Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 



Swift BOW, mueh against his will, comtnenced Irish- 
man for life, and was to contiive how he might be best 
accommodated in a cquntry where he considered him» 
self as in a state of exile. It seems that his first re- 
course was to piety. The thoughts of death rushed 
upon him, at this time, with such incessant importu- 
niiy, that they took possession of his mind, wlien he 
first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a 
week, and found his entertainments gradually fre- 
quented by more and more visitants of learning among 
the men, and of elegance among the women. Mrs. 
Johnson had left the country, and lived in lodgings not 
far from the deanery. On his public days she regulated 
the table, but appeared at it as a mere guest, like other 
ladies. 

On other days he ofteh dined, at a stated price, 
with Mr. Worral, a clergymen of his cathedral, whose 
house was recommended by the peculiar neatness and 
pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mode of living, 
he was fi^rat disposed by care to pay some debts which 
be had contracted, and he continued it- for the pleasure 
of accumulating money. His avarice, however, was 
not suffered to obstruct the claims of his dignity ; he 
was served in plate, ^nd used to say that he was the 
poorest gentleman in Ireland that ate upon plate, and 
the richest that lived without a coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he em- 
ployed his hours of study, has been inquired with hope- 
leas curiosity. For who can give an account of ano- 
ther's studies ? Swift was not Hkely to admit any to 
his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his bu- 
siness or his leisure*. 

Soon after, 1716, in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, bishop 
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af Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the garden. 
The marriage made no change in their mode of life ; 
they lived in different houses, as before ; nor did she 
«ver lodge in the deanery but when Swift was seized 
vi h a fit of giddiness. '' It would be diffioult/' says 
1< rd Orrery, *^ lo prove that ibcy were ever afterwards 
together without a third person." . 

The dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private manner, 
known and regarded only by his friends ; till, about the 
year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recommended to the 
Irish the use, and consequently the improvement, of 
their manufacture. For a man to use the productions 
of his own labour is surely a natural right, and to like 
best what be makes himself is a natural passion. But 
to excite this passion, and enforce this rignt, appeared 
so criminal to those who had an interjsr in the En- 
glish trade, that the printer was imprisoned ; and, as 
Hawksworth justly observes, the attention of the pub- 
lic being by this outrageous resentment turned upon 
the proposal, the author was by consequence made 
popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignominiously 
distinguished by the name of Vanessa, whose conduct 
has been already sufficiently discus^ied, and whtse his- 
tory is too well known to be miituteiy repealed. She 
was a young womart fond of literature, whom Decanus, 
the Dean, called Cadenua by transposition of the letters, 
took pleasure in directing and instructing ; till, from 
being proud of his praise, she grew fond of his person. 
Swift was then about forty-seven, at an age when vanity 
is strongly excited by the amorous attention of a young 
woman. If ii be said that Swift should have checked 
a passion which he never meant to gratify, recourse 
must be had to that extenuation which he so much 
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despked, "men are but men ;'* perhaps, however, he 
did not at first know his own itii<idy and, a» he repre- 
sents himself, was andeterminedr For his admission 
of ber conttdiip, and bis indulgence of her hopes after 
his marriage to Stella, no other honest plea can be 
found than- that he delayed a disagreeable discovery^ 
from time to time, drea(Mng the immediate bursts of 
distress, and waicbing fur a favourable niom^it. She 
thought herself neglected, and died of disappointment ; 
having ordered by her will the poem to be published, 
in which Cadenas had proclaimed her excellence, and 
confessed his love« . The ^effect of the publication upon 
the dean and Stettm is thus related by Delany : 

^ 1 hare good reason to believe that they both were 
greatly shocked and distressed, (hough it may be dif'* 
ferently, upon this occasibn. The dean made a tour to 
the south of Ireland^ £9r about two months, at this time, 
to dissipate his thoughts, and give place to o'bloquy. 
And Stelkt retired (upon the earnest invitation of the 
owner) to the house of a cheerful, generous, good- 
natured friend of the dean's, whom she always much 
loved and honoured. There my informer often saw her ; 
and I have reason to believe, used his utmost endea- 
vours to relieve, support, and amuse her, in this sad sIt 
tuatiod. 

« One little incident h6 told me of on that occasion, 
I think I shall never forget. As her friend was ahos^ 
pitable, open»hearted man, weU-beloved and largely 
acquainted, it happened one day that some gentlemen 
dropt in to dinner, who were strangers to Stella's situa- 
tion ; and as the poemof Cddenu8 and Vanessa wM 
then the general topic of conversation, one of them 
said, < Surely that Vanessa must be an extraordinary 

woman, that could insure the dean to arAtt so fine^ 
Vol, III. C 
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Upon ber/ Mrs. Johnson smiled, and answered, < that 
she thoughtthat point not quite so clear ; for is was well 
known the dean couid^ write finely upon a broonmick." 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was 
made by the « Drapier's Letters" in 1724. One Wood, 
of Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, a man ^terpris- 
ifig and rapacious, had, as is said, by a present to the 
duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, empowering 
him to coin one hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
of hal^ence and Ceirthlngs for the kuigdotn-of Ireland, 
in which there was a very inconvenient and embarras- 
ing scarcity of copper coin ; so that it was possible to 
run in debt upon the credit of a piece of money ; for 
the cook or keeper of an ale-house could not refuse to 
supply a man that had silver in his hand, and the buyer 
would not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcityr 
which was already great. Wood took care to make 
greater,' by agents who gathered up the old half-pence; 
and was about to turn his brass into gold, by pouring 
the treasures of his new mint upon Ireland ; when 
Swift, finding that the metal was debased to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote letters, under the name of M, £, 
DrafiicTf to shew the folly of receiving, and the mis- 
chief that must ensue by giving gold and silver for coin 
worth perhaps not a third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarixied ; the new coin was univer- 
sally refiised ; but the governors of Ireland considered 
resistance to the king's patent as highly criminal ; and 
one Whitshed, than chief justice, who had tried the 
printer of the former pamphlet, and sent put the jury 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces they were 
frighted into a special verdict, now presented the Dra» 
fifevj but could not prevail on the grand jury to find the 
bilL 
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Lord Carteret afid the privy council published a prp- 
clamation, offering three hundred pounds for discovcF- 
iDg the author of the fourth letter. Sv^ft had concealed 
himself from hi« printei^> and trusted onlf his butler^ 
whotransciibed the paper. The man^ immediately after 
the appearance of the proclamation, strolled from the 
house, and staid out all night, and part pf the next day. 
There was reason enough to fear that he had betrayed 
his master for the reward ; but he came home^ aiid the 
dean otder^d him to put off his livery, and leave the 
bouse ; *< lor,*' saysiie, <' Iltnow that my life it in your 
power, and I will 66t bear, out of fear, eitlier your in- 
solence or negligence," Th6 mah excused his fault 
with great submission^ and begged that he might be 
confined in his house while it was in his power to en- 
danger his master ; but the deatrlpesolutely' turned him 
out, withoutTtaUng farther notice of him, tiU the term 
of the information had expired, and then received him 
again. Soon afterwards he ordered him and the re^t of 
his servants into his presence, without telling his in« 
tentions) and bade them take notice that their fellow* 
servant was no longer Robert the butler ; but that his 
integrity had made him Mr. - filakeny, verger of St^ 
Patrick's ; an <4Boer whose income w^s between thirty 
and forty pounds a year : yet he still continued for some 
years "to serve his old master a» his butler.* 

Swift was known from this time by the appeilati<»o 
of The Dtan, He was honoured by the populace as the 
champion, patrop,and instructor of Ireland ; and gained 
such power as, considered both in its extent and dura- 
tion, scarcely any man ims ever enjoyed without greater 
wealth or higher station. . 

' An account somewhat dijSetent from ttds is given -by Mr.« 
Sheiidaa in his Life o^Swift, p. 211. B." 



He was from this important jrear the oracle of t^ 
traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by consequence 
was feajrt;d and courted by all to whom the kindness of 
the traders or the populace was necessary. The I^a- 
^«>r was a sign ; the X>ra/(tfr was a health; Mid which 
way soever the eye or the ear was turned, sofne tokens 
were found qf« the nation's gratitude to the Drafiier, 

The benefit was indeed great; lie had restued Ire- 
land from a very oppressive and predatory invasion ; 
and the popularity which he had gained he was diligent 
to keep) by appearing forward and zealous on every 
occasion whei^e the public interest was supposed to be 
involved. Nor did he much scjruple to boast his in- 
fluences lor wheD) upon some attempts to regulate the 
coin^ archbishop^ Boulter thentme of the justices, ac« 
cused him of exasperating the people, whe exculpated 
himself by saying, << If I had lifbd up my finger, they 
would have torn you to pieces/' 

Bu^ the pleasure iof popularity was soon interrupted 
by domestic misery. Mrs. Johnson, whose conversa* 
tion was to lum the great softener of the ills of life, 
began in the year of the Drapier't triumph to decline ; 
and two years afterwards was so wasted with skkness, 
l^at her recovery was considered as< hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and bad been invited hy 
lord Bolingbtoke to pass the winter with him in France ; 
but this call of calamity hastened him to Ireland, where 
perhaps his presence contributed to Restore her to im- 
perfect and tottering health* 

He was now so much at ease, that, 1727, he re- 
turned to England ; where he collected three volumes 
of miscellanies in conjunction with Pope, who prefixed 
a querulous and apologetical preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world 
« Gulliver's Travels;'* a production so new and strange, 
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that it filled the reader with a mingled- emotion of mer- 
riment and amazement. It was received with such 
avidity, that the price of the first edition was raised 
before the second could be made ; it was read by the 
high and the low, the learned and illiterate* Criticism 
was for « while lest in wonder; no roles of judgment 
were applied to a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when distincti<xis came to be made, 
the part which giure the least pleasure was that which 
describes the flying island, and that which gave most 
disgust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new 
work, the news of the king's death arrived ; and he 
kissed the hs^dsof the new king and queen three days 
after their accession. 

By the queen, when she was princess, he had been 
treated with some distinction^ and was well received 
by her in h<er esialtation ; but whethier she gave hopes 
which she never took care to satisfy, or he formed ex- 
pectations which she ne^er meant to raise, the event 
was, that he always afterwards thought on her with ' 
malevolence, and particularly charged het* with break* 
ing her^promise of some medals which she engaged to 
send him. 

I know, not whether she had not, In her turn, some 
reason for complaint. A letter was sent her, not sp 
much intreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs. 
Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then beg- 
ging subscriptions for her poems. To this letter Was 
subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the appear*- 
ances of his diction iind sentiments ; but it was not 
written in his hand, and had some little improprieties. 
When be was charged with this letter, he laid hold of 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability of the 
accusationi but never denied it; he shuf&es between 
9 
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cowardice ttkd Teracitjr, and tidka big when te says 
nothing.* 

He aeems desirous enough of reoonmeaciog ^our- 
tieri and endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. 
Howard) remembering what Mrs. Maaham had per- 
formed in fermer times : but his fiflttfitiee were, like 
those of otli^ wks, u&siftocesaful ; the lady, either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical knmor- 
Ulitf . 

^e was seized, not iong afterwarda^ by a^ fit of gid- 
diness, and again heard of the sickness iffid danger of 
Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of Pope, as it 
seemsi with very little ceremony, finding <<that two 
sick friends cannot live together ;** and did not write 
to him till he found himself at Chester. 

He returned to a home of sorrow z poor Stella was 
sinking into the grave, and, after a languishing 4ecay 
of about two months, d^ed in her forty •fourth year, on 
January 38, 1728. How much he wished her liff^, his 
papers shew ; nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the 
death of her whom he loved most, aggravated by the 
consciousness that himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleaiung, the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can desire or possess, 
were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man whom 
she had the misfortune to love was, as Delany observes^ 
fond of singularity, and desirous to make a mode of 
happiness for himself, different from the general course 
of things and order of Providence, From the time of 
her arrival in Ireland he seem resolved to keep her in 
hb power^ and therefore hindered a match sufficiently 

* It it bat justice to the dean's memoiy, to refer to Mr. 
Sheridan'a defence of him from this charge. See the life of 
Swift, p. 458» Ik 
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advaougeoasy ^f accumulating uorcatonabte demand^ 
and prescriUng condiuons that could not be performed. 
While the ws^ at htr own disposal he did not consider 
bis posaeasicK) aa secure ;. resentment, ambition, or ca- 
price, might separate them; he was therefore resolved 
to make ^ assurance double sure/* and to appropriate 
her by a private marriagei to which he had annexed the 
expectation of all the pleasures of pertect friendship, 
without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. But with 
this state poor S tdla was not satisfied ; she never was 
treated as a wife, and to the world she had the appear- 
ance of a mistress* She lived sullenly on, in iiope that 
in time he would own and receive her ; but the time 
did not come till the change of his manners and depri- 
vation of his mind made her tell him, when he offered 
to acknowledge her, that " it was too late." She then 
gave up herself to sorrowful resentment, and died un- 
der the tyraony of him, by whom she was in the highest 
degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this eccentric tenderness, 
by wluch the laws of nature were violated to retain her, 
curiosity will inquire ; but how shall it be gratified ? 
Swift was a lover ; his testimony may be suspected. 
DeliUiy and the Irish saw with Swift's eyes, and there- 
fore add little confirmation. That she was virtuous, 
beautiful, and elegant, in a very high degree, such 
admiration from such a lover makes it very probable ; 
but she had not much literature, for she could not spell 
her own language ; and of her wit, so loudly vaunted, 
the smart sayings which Swift himself has collected* 
afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's « Letter to a Lady on her 
Marriage," m»y be allowed to doubt whether his opin- 
ion of female excellence ought implicitly to be admit- 
ted i for, if his general thoughts on women were such 
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•. 
as he exhibits, a very little sense in a lady would en- 

rapture, and a very little virtue would astonish him. 

Stella*s supremacy^ therefore, was perhaps only local ; 

she was greats because her associates were little* 

In some remarks lately published on the life of Swift, 
his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubtful ; 
but, alas i poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, related 
her melancholy story to Dr. Sheridan, when he attend- 
ed her as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; and 
Delany mentions It not with doubt, but only vrith regret. 
Swift never mentioned her without a sigh* The rest of 
his life was spent in Ireland, in a country to which not 
even power almost despotic, nor battery almost idola- 
trous, could reconcile him. He sometimes wished to 
visit England, but always found some reason of delay. 
He tells Pope, in the decline of life, that he hopes once 
more to see himi ; <* but if not," says he, *< we must 
part, as all human beings have parted." 

After the death, of Stella, his benevolence was con- 
tracted, and his severity exasperated ; he drove his 
acquaintance from his table, and wondered why he was 
deserted. But he continued his attention to the public, 
and wrote, from time to time, such directions, admo- 
nitions, or censures, as the exigency of affairs, in his 
c^inion, made proper } and nothing fell from his pen in 
vain. 

In a short poem on the Presl>yterians, whom he al- 
ways regarded with detestation, he bestowed one stric- 
ture upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent for his inso- 
lence to the clergy, which, from very considerable 
reputation, brought him into immediate and universal 
contempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his disgrace and 
loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether he was the 
author of that poem ? « Mr. Bettesworth," answered 
he •< I was in my youth acquainted with great law- 
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yers, vrh6y knowing my disposition to satire, advised 
me, that if any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had 
lampoofted should ask, < Are you the author oj this 
paper ?* I should tell him that I was not the author ; 
and therefore I tell you, Mr, Betteiiworth, that I am 
not the author of these lines/' 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, 
that he piAKcly professed his resolution of a violent 
and corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants of St. Pat- 
rick's district embodied themselves in the dein's de- 
fence. Bettesworth declared in parliament, that Swift 
had deprived him of twelve iiundrcd pounds a year. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of bc- 
oeficence. He set aside some hundreds to be lent in 
small sums to the poor, from five shilling, I think, to 
five pounds. He took no interest, and only required that, 
zt repayment, a small fee should be given to the ac- 
eompt^it : but he required that the day of promised 
payment afhouW be exactly kept. A severe and puncti- 
lious temper is HI qualified for transactions tvith the 
poor ; the day was often broken, and the loan was not 
repaid. This might have been easily foreseen ; but for 
this Swift had made no provision of patience or pity. 
He ordered his debtoraj p be sued. A'severe creditor 
has DO popular cbaraljPr; what then was likely to be 
said of him who employs the catch-poll under the ap- 
pearance of charity ? The clamour against him was 
loud, and the resentment of the populace outi^geous ; 
he was therefore forced t6 drop his scheme, and own the 
folly of expecting punctuality from the poor.* 

• This aetount is contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, who with 
great warmth asserts^ from his owit knowledge, that there was 
not one wylkMt <rf tniA in thi» whole atecount from the begin- 
mgt»iX»^id,SeeMferf Swift, edit. 1784» p. 533. R^ 
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His asperity continually increasing, condemned hini 
to solitude ; and his resentment of solitude sharpened 
his asperity. He was not, however, totally deserted ( 
some men of learning, and some women of elegance^ 
often visited him ; and he wrote from time to timd 
either verse or prose ; of his verses he willingly gav^ 
topies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent wheif 
he saw them printed. His favourite maxims was^ " vive 
la bagatelle :" he thought trifles a necessary part of 
life, and perhaps found them necessary to himself. It 
seems impossible to him to be idle, and his disorders | 
made it difficult or dangerous to be long seriously stu- 
dious or laboriously diligent. The love of ease is al- 
ways gaining upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amusements peculiar to hiniself $ whatever he 
did he was sure to hear applauded ; and such was his 
predominance over all that approached, that till their 
applauses wore probably sincere. He that is much flat- 
tered soon jeams to flatter himself: we are commonly 
taught our duty by fear or shame, and how can they 
act upon the naan who hears nothing but his own 
praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and deaf- 
ness grew more frequent, ai^j^is deafness made con- 
versation difficult : they grei^pewise more severe, till 
in 1735, as he was writing a poem called The Legion, 
Clu^f he was seized with a fit so painful and so long 
continued, that he never after thought it proper to at- 
tempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was there- 
fore no liberal entertainer ; but was less frugal of his 
wine than of his meat When his friends of either sex 
came to him in expectation of a dinner, his custoiu 
was to give every one a shilling, that they might please 
themselves with their provision^. At last Ms avarice 
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grew too powerfal for his kindness ; he would refuse a 
bottle of wine, and in Ireland n<^ man visits where he 
cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation and desisted 
from studf ) he had neither business nor amusement : 
for having by 3ome ridiculous resolution or mad vow 
determined never to wear spectaclesi he could make 
little use of books in his latter years; his ideas, there- 
fore, being neither renovated by discourse nor increased 
bjr reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind va- 
1 cant to the veications of the hour, till at last his anger 
ns heightened into madness. 

He however permitted one boc^ to be published, 
' vhich had been the production of former years ; Polite 
Conver$ati<mj which appeared in 1738. The Directions 
for Servanta was printed soon after his death. These 
two performances shew a mind incessantly attentive, 
I and, when it was not employed upon great things, busy 
I trith minute occurrences. It is apparent that he must 
I have had the habit of noting whatever he observed ; for 
such a number of particulars could never have been as- 
sembled by the power of recollection. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers de- 
clined till (1741) it was found necessary that legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and for- 
tune. He now lost distinctioa His madness was com- 
pounded of rage and fatuity. The last face that he 
knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway ; and her he ceased 
to know in a little time. His meat was brought him cut 
into mouthfiils ; but he would never touch it while the 
servant staid, and at last, after it had stood perhaps an 
hour, would eat it walking ; for he continued his old 
habit, and was on his feet ten hours a ^ay. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his left 
eye, which swelled it to the size of an egg, with boils 
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in other parts ; he was kept long walking with th6 paini 
and was not easily restrained by five attendants frora 
tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; and a short intcfrval of 
reason ensuing, in which he knew his physici<in and his 
family, gaves hopes of his recovery -, but in a few days 
he sunk into a lethargic stupidity, molionlessi. heed- i 
less, and speechless. But it is said, thai, after a year of ' 
total silence, when his housekeeper, on the 30th of I 
November, told him that the usual bonfirea andiUiuni- I 
nations were preparing to celebrate his lMi>th*day, he 
answered, " It is all folly ; they had better let it alone." 

It is remembered that he af(en^da spoke now and j 
then, or gave some iutimation of a^meanini^ i but at last 
sunk into perfect silence, which continued till? about the 
end of October, 1744, when in his sevcnty^eighth year, 
he expired without a struggle. 

' WHEN Swift is considered as an author, it is just 
to estimate his powers by their effects. In the reign 
of queen Anne he turned the stream of popularity ag^nst 
the whigs, and must be confessed to have dictated for 
a time the political opinions of the English nation. In 
the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland from plunder 
and oppression; and shewed that Wit, confederated 
with truth, had such force as authoriy was unable to 
resist. He said truly of himself, that Ireland <* was^ his 
debtor." It was from the time when he first began to 
patronize the Irish that they may date their rtckes and 
prosperity. He taught them first to know their own in- 
terest, their weight, and their strength, and gave them 
spirit to assert that equality with their fellow-subjects 
to which they have ever since been^ making vigorous 
advances, and to claim those rights which they have 
^at last established. Nor .ean they be charged with in- 
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gratitude to their benefactor ; for they reverenced him 
as a guardian and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works he has given very different specimens 
both of sentiments and expression. Hb Tale of a Tub 
las little resemblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a 
vehemence and rapidity of mind» a copiousness of ima- 
ges, and vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards ne- 
ver possessed or never exerted. It is of a mode so dis- 
tinct and peculiar that it must be considered by itself; 
what is true of that is not true of any thing else which 
he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
easy language, which rather trickles than flows. His 
delight was in simplicity. That he has in his works no 
metaphor as has been said, is not true ; but his few 
metaphors seem ,to be received rather by necessity 
than choice. He studied purity ; and though perhaps 
all his strictures are not exact, yet it b not often that 
solecbms can be found ; and whoever depends on hb 
authority may generally conclude himself safe. His 
sentences are never too much dilated or contracted; 
and it will not be easy to find any embarrassment in 
the complication of his^ clauses, any -inconsequence in 
his connections, or abruptness in his transitions. 

Hb style was well suited to his thoughts, which are 
never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, 
or variegated by far sought learning. He pays no court 
to the passions; he excites neither surprise nor ad- 
miration ; he always understands himself, and • his 
reader always understands him ; the peruser of Swift 
wante little previous knowledge; it will be sufficient 
that he is acquainted with common words and com- 
mon things: he b neither required to mount eleva- 
tions, nor to explore profundities; his passage b al- 
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ways on a level, along solid ground, without asperities 
without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift^s desire to attain, and for having attained he de- 
serves praise. For purposes merely didactic, when 
something is to be told that was not known before, it 
is tlie best mode ; but against that inattention by which 
known truths are suiT^ed to lie neglected, it makes no 
provision ; it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with the 
whigs ; but he deserted them when they deserted their 
principles, yet without running into the contrary ex- 
treme : he continued throughout his life to retain the 
disposition which he assigns lo the " Church of Eng- 
land man," of thinking commonly with the whigs of 
the state and with the toiies of the church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired 
the prosperity, and maintained the honour of the cler- 
gy ; of the dissenters he did not wish to infringe the 
toleration, but he opposed their encroachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive. He man- 
aged the j*evenues of his church with exact economy : 
and it is said by Delany, that more money was, under 
his direction, laid out in repairs, than had ever been in 
the same time since its first erection. Of his choir he 
was eminently careful; and though be neither loved 
no understood music, took care that all the singers 
were well qualified, admitting none witbOist ^he testi- 
mony of skilful judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental elements 
in the most solemn and devout manner with his own 
hand. He came to church every morning, preached 
conimouly in his turn, and attended the evening en* 
them, that it might not be negligently performed, 
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He read the service ". rather with a strong, nervous, 
voice, than m a graceful manner ; his voice was sharp 
and high-toned, rather than harmonious.'' 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to ex- 
cel in preaching ; but complained, that, from the time 
of his political controversies, '< he could only preach 
pamphlets.'* This censure of himself, if judgment be 
made from those sermons which have been printed^ 
was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great 
measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wish- 
ing to seem better, he delighted in seeming worse than 
he was. He went in London to early prayers, lest he 
should be seen at church ; he read prayers to his ser- 
vants every morning with such dexterous secrecy, that 
Dr. Delany was sue months in his house before he knew 
h. He was not only careful to hide the good which he 
did, but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which 
he did not. He forgot what himself had formerly as- 
serted, that hypocrisy is less mischievous than open 
impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his zeal for his honour, 
has justly condemned this part of his character. 

The person of Swift had nit many recommenda- 
tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which^ 
though he washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, 
did not look clear. He had a countenance sour and se- 
vere, which he seldom softened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency to laugh- 
ter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ; and a man 
of rigorous temper, with that vigilance of minute at- 
tention whicb his works discover, must have been a 
master that few could bear. That he was disposed to 
do his servants good on important occasions, is no great 
mitigation; benefaction can be but rare, and tyrannic* 
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peevishness is perpetual. He did not spare the aenranti 
of others. Once, when he dined alone with the earl of 
Orrery, he said of one that waited in the rooni« ** That 
man has, since we set to the table, committed fifteen 
faults.'* What the faults were, lord Orrery, from whom 
I heard the story, had npt been attentive enough to dis- 
cover. My number may perhaps not be exact 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and offensive 
parsimony, without disguise or apology. The practice 
of saving being once necessary, became habitual, and 
grew first ridiculous, and at last detestable. But his 
avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, was never 
suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He was frugal 
by inclination, but liberal by principle ; and if the pur- 
pose to which he destined his little accumulations be 
remembered, with his ^tribution of occasional cha« 
rity, it will perhaps, appear, that he only liked one mode 
of expense better than another, and saved merely thaC 
he might have aometiiing to give. He did not grow 
rich by injuring his successQrs, but left both Laracor 
and the deanery more valuable than he found them.«-> 
With all this talk of his covetousness and generosity, 
it should be remembered, that he was never rich. The 
revenue of his deanery was not much more than seven 
hundred a year. 

His beneficence was not graced with tenderness or 
dvility ; he relieved witliout pity, and assisted without 
kindness ; so that those who were fed by him could 
liardly love him. 

He made it a rule to himself to give but one piece 
at. a time, and therefore always stored his pocket with 
<oins of different value. 

Whatever be did, he seemed willing to do in a mam- 
ner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently considering 
ibat sbgularity, as it implies a ccmtempt of the gene- 
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raJ practice, is a kind of defiance which justly provoke0 
the hostility of ridicule ; he, therefore, who indulges 
peculiar habits is worse than others, if he be not better, 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may afford a 
specimen. 

<< Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken 
by strangers for ill-nature. 'Tis so odd, that thcre*« 
no describing ii but by facts. IMl tell you one .that first 
comes into my head. One evening, Gay and I went to 
see him: you know how intimately we 'were all ac- 
quainted. On our coming in, * heyday, gentlemen, (says 
the doctor) what's the meaning of this visit ? How 
came you to leave the great lords that you are so fond 
of to come hither too see a poor dean !' ' Because we 
would rather sec you than any of them.* Ay, any one 
that did not know so well as I do might believe you. 
But since you are come, I must get some supper for 
you I suppose.' ' No doctor, we have supped already,' 
' Supped already ? that's impossible I why 'tis not eight 
o'clock yet. That's very strange ; but if you had not 
supped, I must have got something for you. Let mc 
see what should I have had ? A couple of lobsters ; 
ay that would have done very well, two shillings— tarts, 
a shilling; but you will drink a glass of wine with me, 
though you supped so much before your usual time on- 
ly to spare my pocket ?' ' No, we had rather talk with 
you than drink with y6u.' * But if you had supped with 
me, as in all reason you ought to have done, you must 
then have drank with me. A bdttle of wine, two shiK 
ling^s ; two and two is four, and one is five : just two 
and six-pence a-piece. There Pope, there's half-a-crown 
for you, and there's another for you, sir ; for I won't 
save any thing by you, I am determined.* This was all 

Spence, 
D 3 
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^id and done with his usual seriousness on such occa- 
sions ;. and in spite of every thing we could say to the 
cpiitrary, he actually obliged, us to take the money/' 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his 
disposition to petuience and sarcasm, and thought him- 
self injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the 
freedom of his censures, or the petuience of his fro- 
lics, was resented pr repressed. He predominated over 
hb companions with very high ascendency, and proba- 
bly would bear none over whom he could not predomi- 
nate. To give him^ advice was, in the style of his friend 
Delany, " to venture to speak to him." This customary 
superiority soon grew too delicate for truth ; and Swift, 
with all his penetration, allowed himself to be delighted 
with low flattery. . 

On all common occasions, he. habitually affects a 
style of arrogance and dictates rather than persuades. 

This authoritative and magisterial language he ex- 
pected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocular- 
ity ; but he apparently flattered his own arrogance by 
an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironical 
only to be resentful, and to the submissive sufficiently 
serious. 

He told stoKes with gr^at felicity, and delighted in 
doing what he knew himself to do well; he was there- 
fore captivated by the respectful silence of a steady list- 
ner, and told the same talcs too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone ; for it was his rule, when he had spoken a minute, 
to give r9om by a pause for any other speaker. Of 
time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer, and 
knew the minutes required to every common operd- 
jfipm 

It must be justly supposed that there was in h^ con- 
versaidon what appears so frequently in his letters, ^ 
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affectajdon of fatnili^inty with the gre^t, and ambitloa 
of niofmentary equaluy sought and enjoyed by the ne- 
glect^ of those ceremonies which custom has establish- 
ed as the barriers between one order of society and 
another. This transgression of regularity was by him- 
self and his admirers termed greatness of soul. But a 
g;reat mind dtsd^ins |o hold any thing by courtesy, and 
tlierefore never usurps what a lawful claimant may tak« 
away. He that encroaches on another's cUgnity puts 
himself in his power ; he is either repelled with help- 
less indignity or endured by clemency and condescen- 
sion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his lettera. 
can be supposed to afford any eytdence, he was not a 
man to be either loved or envied. He seems to have 
vasted life ia discontent, by the rage of neglected pride 
and the languishmeot of unsatisfied desire. He is 
querulous and fastidious, arrogant and ncialignant ; he 
scarcely speaks of himself but with indignant lamenta- 
tions, or of others but with insolent superiority, when 
he is gay, and with angry Contempt when he is gloomy. 
From the lettei*s that pass bet\i:een him and Pope it 
might be inferred that they, with Arbuthnot and Gay^ 
had engrossed all the understanding and virtue of man- 
kind ; that their merits filled the world, or that there 
was no hope of more. Tticy shew the age involved Ui 
darkness, and shade the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, be 
might be allowed to regret for a time the interception 
of his views, the extinction of his hopes, and his ejec- 
tion from gay scenes, important employment, and splen- 
did friendships; but when time had enabled reason to 
prevail over vexation, the complaints which at first 
wei*e natural became ridiculous because they were use- 
leas. But querukmsoes^ vraa now grown habitual, and 
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he cried out when be probably had ceased to feel/ His 
reiterated-wailings persuaded Bolingbroke that he was 
really williug to quit his deanery for an English parish ; 
and Bolingbroke propured an exchange, which was re- 
jedted ; and Swift still retained the pleasure of com- 
plaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, In analysing his 
character, is ty discover by what depravity of intellect 
he took delight^in revolving ideas from which almost 
every other mind shrinks with disgust. The ideas of 
pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit the imagina- 
tion ; but what has disease, deformity, and filth, upon 
which the thoughts can be allured to dwell ? Delany is 
willing to think that Swift's mind was not much tainted 
with this gross corruption before his long visit to Pope. 
He does not consider how he degrades his hero^ by 
making him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and li- 
able to the malignant influence of an ascendant mind. 
But the truth is, that Gulliver had described his Ya- 
hoos before the visit ; and he that had formed those 
images had nothing filthy to learn. . 

' I have here given the character of Swift as he ex- 
hibits himself to my perception; but now let another 
be heard who knew him- better. Dr. Delany, after long 
acquaintance, decrii>es him to lord Orrery in these 
teems : 

" My lord, when you.con»der Swift's singular, pecu- 
liar, and most variegated, vein of wit, always intended 
rightly, although not always so rightly directed \ de- 
lightful in many instances, and salutary even where it is 
most offensive ; when you consider his strict truth, his 
fortitude in resisting oppression and arbitrary poK'er ; 
his fidelity in friendship ; his sincere love and zeal for 
religi(xi ; his uprightness in making right resolutions, 
anA his steadiness in adhering to them ; his care of his 
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diuTch, its choir, its economy, and its income ; his at- 
tention to all those that preached in his cathedral, in or^^ 
der to their amendment in pronunciation and style ; as 
also his remarkable attention to the interest of his suc- 
cessors, preferably to his own present emoluments ; his 
invincible patriotism, even to a country which he did 
not love ; hb very various, weU-devised, well-judged, 
and extensive charities, throughout his life ; and his 
whole fortune (to say nothing of his wife's) conveyed 
to the same chrktian purposes at his death ; charities, 
from which he could enjoy no honour, advantage, ae 
satis&clion, of any kind in this world ; when you con- 
sider his ironical and humorous as well as his serious 
schemes for the promotion of true religion and virtue ; 
Us success in soliciting for the first fruits and twenti- 
eths, to the unspeakable benefit of the established 
church of Ireland , and his felidty^ (to rate it no higher) 
^ ginng occasion to the building of fifty new churches 
in London. 

^ All this considered, the character of his life wiH 
appear like that of his writbgs; they will both bear to 
be re-considered and re-exanuned with the utmost at- 
tendon, and always discover new beauties and excel* 
lences upon every examination. 

« They will bear to be considered as the j|un, ia 
which the brightness will hide the blemishes ; and 
whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, 
or envy, interposes to eloud or sully his fame I take 
upon me to pronounce, that the ecHpse will not last 
long. 

" To conclude ; no man ever deserved better of any 
country than Swift, did of his ; a steady, persevering, 
inflexible friend ; a wise, a watchful, and a faithful 
counsellor ; under many severe trials and bitter perse- 
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cutions, to the manifest haxaixi both to his liberty and 
fortune. 

^' He lived a blessing, he died a bene&ctor^ and his 
name will ever live an honour, to Ireland." 

In the poeticsd-vorks of Dr. Swift there is not much 
upon which the critic can exercise his powers. They 
are often humorous, almost always light, and have the 
qualities which recommend such compositions, easiness 
and gaiety. They are, foi* the most part, what their 
author intended* The diction is correct, the num- 
bers are smooth, and the rhymes exact. There sel- 
dom occurs a hard-laboured expression or a redundant 
epithet ; all his verses exemplify his own definition of 
a good style, they consist of << proper words in proper 
places." J 

To divide this collection into classes, and shew how 
iome pieces are gt-oss and some are trifiing^ would be 
to tell the reader what he knows already, and to find 
faults of which the author could not be ignorant, who 
certainly wrote often not to bis judgment, but his hu- 
mour. 

It was said, in a preface to one of the Irish editions, 
that Swift had never been known to take a single thought 
from any writer, ancient or modern. This is not literally 
true ; but perhaps no writer can easily be found that has 
borrowed so little, or that in all his excellencies and all 
his defects has so well maintained iiis claim to be consi* 
dered as original. 
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William BROOME wa» bom in Cheshire, as 
is said, of very mean parents. Of the place of his birth 
or the first part of his life, I have not been able to v.ain 
any intelligence. He was educated upon the foun:1ation 
at Eton, and was captain of the school a whole year, 
without any vacancy by which he might have obtained 
a scholarship at king's college ; being by this delay, 
such as is said to have happened very rarely, super- 
annuated, he was sent to St. John's college by the con- 
tributicMis of his friends, where he obtaroed a small ex- 
hibition. 

At his college he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I have 
formerly heard him described as a contracted scholar 
and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life and unskil- 
ful in conversation. His addiction to metre was then 
such, that his companions familiarly called him Poet. 
When he had opportunities of mingKng with mankind, 
be cleared himself, as Ford likewise owned, from great 
part of his scholastic rust* 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of the 
* Iliads" into prose, in conjunction with Oz-ll and 
Oldisworth. How their several parts were distributed 
is not known. This is the translation of which Ozell 
boasted as superior, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
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Pope : it has loxkg since Tanished, ,and is now in no 
danger from the critics* 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then rmv 
ing dr John CoUon at Madingley near Cambridge, and 
gained so much of his esteem, that he was employed, 
I believe, to nu^e extracts from Euslathius foi^ the 
notes to the translation of the ^ Iliad f* and in the vo- 
lumes of poetry published by Lintot, commonly called 
** Pope's Miscellanies,'' many of his early pieces were 
inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely con- 
nected When the success of tlie " Iliad" gave en- 
couragement to a version of the " Odyssey," Po|)e, 
weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to bis 
assistasce; and, taking only half the work upon him- 
self, divided the other half between his partners, giving 
four books to Fenton and eight to Broome. Fenton's 
books I have enumerated in his life; to the lot of 
Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, 
sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, together with 
the burden of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in poe- 
tical history, the reader has a right' to know upon what 
grounds I establish my narration. That the version was 
not wholly Pope's was always known ; he bad mention- 
ed the assistance of two friends in his proposals, and at 
the end of the work some account is given by Broome 
of their different parts, which however mentions only 
five books as written by the coadjutors; the fourth 
and twentieth by Fenton ; the sixth, the eleventh, and 
the eighteenth, by himself; though Pc^, in an adver- 
tisement prefixed afterwards to' a new volume of his 
works, claimed only twelve. A natural curiosity after 
the real conduct of so great an undertaking incited me 
«»ce to inquire of Dr. VVarburton, who told me> in bis 
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warm language, that he thought the relation given m 
the note <' a lie ;" but that he was not able to aacertsdn 
the several shares. The intelligence which Dr. War- 
fturton could not afford me I obtained from Mr. Lang- 
ton, to whom Mr. Spence had imparted it. 

The jHice at which Pope purchased this asustance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he wanted 
for his friendSf which amounted to one hundred more. 
The payment made to Fenton I know not but by hear< 
say ; Broome's is very distinctly told by Pope, in the 
notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own estimate, 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four books could 
merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the notes, 
equivalent at least to four, had certainly a right to 
more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured and 
there was for some tim^e more than coldness between 
him and his employer. He always spoke of Pope as 
too much a lover of money : and Pope pursued him 
with avowed hostility; for he not only named him 
disrespectfuDy in the << Dunciad'* but quoted him more 
than once in the <' Bathos," as a proficient in the 
" Art of Sinking ;'* and it) his enumeration of the dif- 
ferent kinds of poets distinguished for the profound, he 
reckons Broome among ^'the parrots who repeat 
another's words in such a hoarse odd tone as makes 
them seem their own." I have been told that they were 
afterwards reconciled ; but I am afraid their peace was 
without friendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, 
which is inserted, with corrections in the late com- 
piladon. 

He never rose to a very high dignity in the church. 
He was some time recter of Sturslon in Suffolk, where 
Vol. hi. E 
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he married a wealthy widow and afterwards^ when the 
king vtfiited Cambridge (1728) became doctor of laws. 
He was (in August, 1728) presented by the crown to 
the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, which he held with 
Oakly Magna in Suffolk,^ given him by the lord Corn- 
wallis, to whom he was chaplain, who added the vicar- 
age of Eye in Suffolk ; he then reagned Pulham, and 
retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, 
and amused himself with translating odes of Anacreon) 
which he published in the << Gentlemstn's Magazine," 
under the name of Chester. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and was buried 
in the Abbey church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a 
great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was an 
exccUant verifier ; his lines are smooth and sonorous, 
said his diction is select and elegant His rhymes are 
sometims unsuitable ; in his ^^ Melancholy," he makes 
breathy rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in ano- 
ther. •Those faults occur but seldom ; but he had such 
power of words and numbers as fitted him for transla- 
tion ; but, in his original works, recollection seems to 
have been his business more than invention. His imita- 
tions are so apparent, that it is a part of his reader's 
employn^ent to recall the verses of some former poet. 
Sometimes he copies the most popular writers, for he 
seems scarcely to endeavour at concealment ; and some- 
times he picks up fragments in obscure comers. His 
lines to Fenton. 

Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afflictions objects of a smile, 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of queen 
Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should not have 
expected to find an imitator* 
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But thou, O Muse ! whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song, 
Can'st stiruriftg plagues with' easy thoughts beguile. 
Make pains and tortures objects of a smile. 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. 
What he takes he seldom makes worse ; and he caQ« 
not be justly thought a mean man whom Pope chose 
for an associate, and whose co-operation was consider- 
ed by Pope's enemies as so important, that he was at- 
tacked by Henley with this ludicrous distich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say 
Oroome went before and kindly swept the way. 
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Alexander pope was bom in London,* May 
22, 1688, of parents whose rank or station was never 
ascertained : we are informed that they were of « gentle 
blood :" that his father was of a family of which the 
carl of Downe was the head ; and that his mother was 
the daughter of William Turner, Esquire, of York, 
who had likewise three sons, one of whom had the 
honour of being killed, and the other of dying, in the 
service of Charles the First; the third was made a 
general officer in Spain, from whom the sister inhe- 
rited what sequestrations and forfeitures had left in the 
family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope, who is more 
willing; as I have heard observed, to shew what his 
fMher was not, than what he was. It is allowed that he 
grew rich by trade ; but whether in a shop or on the 
exchange was never discovered till Mr. Tyers told, on 
the authority of Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen-dra- 
per in the Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and 
delicate ; but is said to have shewn remarkable gentle- 
ness and sweetness of disposition. TBe weakness of his 

• In Lombard-steet, according to Dr. Waxton. C. 
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body continued through his life ;♦ but the mildness of 
his mind perhaps ended with bis childhood. His VQice, 
when he was young, was so pleasing, that he was call- 
ed in fondness ^' the little Nightingale/' 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to read 
by all aunt ; and when he was seven or eight years old 
became a lover of books. He first learned to write by 
imitating printed books ; a species of penmanship in 
which he retained great excellence through his whole 
life, though his ordinary hand was not elegant* 

When he was about eight he was placed in Hamp- 
shire under Taverner, a Romish priest, who, by a me- 
thod very rarely practised, taught him the Greek and 
Latin rudiments togetlier. He was now first regularly 
initiated in poetry by the perusal jof " Ogilby's Homer" 
and " Sandys' Ovid.*' Ogilby's assistance he never 
repaid with any praise ; but of Sandys, he declared, in 
his notes to the *< Ilied," that English poetry owed much 
of its beauty to his translations. Sandys very rarely at« 
tempted original comppsition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his profi- 
ciency was considerable, he was removed to a school 
at Twyford, near Wicichester, and again to another 
school about Hyde-park comer ; from which he used 
sometimes to stroll to Uie playhouse, and was so de- 
lighted with theatrical exliibitions, that he formed a 
kind of play from ^^ Ogilby's Iliad," with some verses 
of his own intermixed, which he persuaded his school- 
fellows to act, with the addition of his major's gar- 
dener, who personated Ajax, 

*This weakness was so great, that he constamtly woi^ 

stays, as I have been assured by a waterman at Twickenham^ 

I who, in lifting him into his boat, had ofteii ^It them. His 

' method of taking the air on the water wiis to have a sedan 

chorintheboat, in which he sat with the passes dawn. II. 

£2 
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At the two last schools he used to represent himself 
as having lost part of what Taverner had taug ht him ; 
and on his master at Twyford he had already exercised 
his poetry in a lampoon. Yet under tl^ose masters be 
translated more than a fourth p art of the " Metamor- 
phoses.'* If he k^pt the same proportion in his other 
exercises, it. cannot be thought that his loss was great. 

He tells of. liimselff in his poems, that ^ he lisp'd in 
numbers ;" and used to say that he could not remem- 
ber the time when' he began to make verses. In the 
style of fiction it might have been said of ham as of 
Pindar, that, when he lay in his cradle, ^< the bees 
swarmed about his mouth.** 

About the time of the revolution, his father, who 
'was undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden blast of 
popish prosperity, quitted his trade, and retired to 
Bin$eld in Wmdsor Forest, with about twenty thou- 
saifd pounds; for which, being conscientiously deter- 
mined not to intrust it to the government, he found no 
better use than that of locking it up in a chest, and tak- 
ing from it what his expenses required ; and his life 
w^s long enough to consume a great part of it before 
liis son came to the inheritance. 

To-Blnfield Pope was called by his father when he 
was about twelve years old ; and there he had for a few 
"months the assistance of one Deane, another priest, of 
whom be learned only to construe a little of ** Tu!ly*s 
Offices.*' How Mr. Deane couTd spend, with a boy 
who had translated so much of " Ovid," some months 
t)v«r a amall part of <* Tuliy*s Office,** it is now vain 
to inquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed and so conspi- 
cuously improved, a minute account must be naturally 
desii>ed ; but curiosity must be contented "with confused, 
istxperfect, and sometimes improbable inteiiigaice. 
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Pope, finding little advantage from external help, re- 
solved thenceforward to direct himself, and at twelve 
formed a plan of study, which he, completed with little 
other bcitement than the desire of excellence. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, 
with which his father accidentally concurred, by pro- 
posing subjects, and obliging him to correct his per- 
formances by many revisals ; after which the old gen- 
tlemasi, when he was satisfied, would say, " these are 
good rhymes.** 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distin- 
guished the versiication of Dryden, which he consi- 
dered as the model to be studied, and was impressed 
with such veneration for his instructor, that he i>er- 
suaded some friends to take him to the coffee-house 
which Dryden frequented, and pleased himself with 
having seen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, some days before Pope 
was twelve ; so early must he therefore have, felt the 
power of harmony and the zeal of genius. Who does 
not wish that Dryden could have known the value* of the 
homage that was paid him, and foreseen the greatness 
of his young admirer. 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his Ode on Soli' 
tude^ written before he was twelve, in Which there is 
nothing more than other forward boys have attained, 
and which is not equal to Cowley's performances at the 
same age. 

His time was now whdily spent in reading and writing. 
As he read tlie classics, he amused himself with trans- 
lating them ; and at fourteen made a version of the fint 
book of The Thebaisy which, with some revision, he 
afterwards pub&hed. He must have been at this time, 
if he had no help, a considerable proficient in the Latiq 
toDgue. 
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By Dryden's Fables, which had then been not long pub- 
lished, and were much in the hands of poetical readers, 
he was tempted to try his own skill in giving Chaucer a 
more fashionable appearance, and put January and Ma^y 
and the Prologue of the Wife qf Bathj into modem 
English. He translated likewise the epistle of Safifiho 
to Fhaon, from Ovid, to complete the version which was 
before imperfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, 
which he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and pro- 
fessed to have written at fourteen his poem upon Si- 
lence after Rochester's « Nothing." He had now form- 
ed his versification, and the snioothness of his numbers 
surpassed his original : but this is a small part of his 
praise ; he discovers such acquaintance both with hu- 
man life and' public affairs, as is not easily conceived to 
have been attainable by a boy of fourteen in Windsor 
forest 

Next year he was desirous of opening - to himself 
new sources of knowledge, by making himself ac- 
quainted with modem languages ; and removed for a 
time to London, that he might study French and Italian, 
which as he desired nothing more than to read them, 
where by diligent application soon despatched. Of tao- 
lian learning he does not appear to have ever ma4e 
much use^ in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself 
with his own poetry. He tried all styles and many sub- 
jectp. He wrote a comedy^ a tragedy, an epic poem, 
with panegyrics on all the princes of Europe ; and, as 
he confesses, ^ thought himself the greatest genius that 
ever was.** Self-confidence is the first requisite to 
great undertakings. He, indeed who forms liis opinion. 
o( himself in solitude, without knowipg the powers of 
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•ther men^ is very liable to error ; but it was the fefici- 
ty of Pope to rate himself at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his xna- 
turer judgment, afterwards destroyed; " Alcander," 
the epic poem, was burnt by the persuasion of Atter* 
bury. The tragedy was founded on the legend of St 
Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he trans- 
lated ^ Tully on Old Age ;" and that, besides his books 
of poetry and criticism, he read ^< Temple's Essays^ 
and ^ Locke on Human Understanding." His reading, 
though his &vourite authors are not known, appears to' 
have been sufficiently extensive and multifarious ; for 
his early pieces shew, with sufficient evidence, his 
knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines that 
he ^all please others. Sir William Trumbull, who had 
been ambassador at Constantinople, and secretary of 
state, when he retired from business, fixed his resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, ncyt yet 
axteen, was introduced to the statesman of sixty, and 
so distinguished himself, that their interviews ended 
in friendship and correspondence. Pope was, through 
his whole life, ambitious of splendid acquaintance ; and 
he seems to have wanted neither diligence nor success 
in attracting the notice of the great; for, from his first 
entrance into the world, and his entrance was very early, 
he was admitted to familiarity with those whose rank op 
station made them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen'the life of Pope, as an au- 
thor, may be properly computed. He now wrote hb 
pastorals, which were shewn to the poets and critics of 
that time ; as they well deserved, they were read with 
sdmtration, and m^ny prsuses were bestowed upon them 
and upon the preface, which is both elegant and learn- 
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ed in a high degree ; they were, hoiiecver, not publish* 
ed till five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished among 
the English poets by the early exertion of their powow; 
but the works of Cowley alone were published in bis 
childhood, and therefore of him only can it be certaio 
that his puerile performances received no improve- 
ment from his mitturer studies. 

At this time began hb acquaintance with Wycher- 
ley, a man who seems to have had among his contempo- 
raries his full share of reputation, to have been esteem- 
ed without virtue, and caressed without good-humour. 
Pope was proud of his notice ; Wycherley wrote ver- 
ses in hb praise, which he was charged by Dennis 
with writing to himself, and they agreed for a while 
to flatter one another. It is pleasant to remark how 
soon Pope learned the cant of an author, and began to 
treat critics with contempt, though he had yet suffer- 
ed nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to 
last. His esteem of Pope was such, that he submitted 
some poems to his revision ; and when Pope, perhaps 
proud of such confidence, was sufficiently bold in his 
criticbms and liberal in hb alterations the old scrib- 
bler was angry to see hb pages defieiced, and felt more 
pain from the detection than content from the amend- 
ment of his faults. They parted ; but Pope always 
considered him with kindness and visited him a little 
time befoi*e he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Crom- 
well, of whom I have learned nothing particular but 
that he used to ride a hunting in a tye-wig. He was 
fond, and perhaps vain, of amusing himself with poetry 
and criticism ; and sometimes sent ^is performances to 
Pope^ who did not forbear such remarks as were qow 
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and then linwelcotne. Pope, in his turn, {Hit the juve^ 
nile version of " Statius'' into his hands for correction* 
Their correspondence afforded the public its first 
knowledge of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his Letters 
were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. Thomas; and she 
many years afterwards sold them to Curll, who inserted 
tbem in a volume of his Miscellanies. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor poets, 
was one of his first encouragers. His regard was gained 
by the Pastorals, and from him Pope received the 
counsel by which he seems to have regulated his stu* 
dies. Walsh advised him to correctness, which as he 
told him, the English poets had hitherto neglectedi 
and which therefore was left to him as a basis of fame ; 
and bemg delighted with rural poems, recommended 

I to htm to write a pastoral comedy, like those which are 
read so eagerly in Italy ; a design which Pope probably 
did not approve, as he did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, think- 
ing himself entitled to poetical conversation, began at 
seventeen to frequent Will's, a coffee-house on the 
north side of Russell-street in Covent-garden, where 
the wits of that time used to assemble, and where Dry- 
den had, when he lived, been accustomed to preside. 

During this period of his life he was inde&tigably 
diligent and insatiably curious ; wanting health for vio- 
lent and money for expen^ve pleasures; and having 
excited in himself very strong desii^s of intellectual 
eminence, he spent much of his time over his books ; 
but he read only to store his mind with facts and 
images, seizing all that his authors presented with un- 
distinguishable voracity, and with an appetite for know- 
ledge too eager to be nice. In a mind like his, however, 
all the faculties were -<t once involuntarily improving. 

Judgment is forced upon us by experience. He that 
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reads initn^ books must compare one opiiuon or one 
style with another; aad, when he comparesi must ne- 
cessarily distinguish) reject and prefer. But the ac- 
count given by himself of his studies ivasy that from 
fourteen to twenty he read only for amusement, from 
twenty to twenty-seven for improvemoit and instroc* 
tion ; that in the first part of this time he desired only 
to know, and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The pastorals, which had been for some time handed 
about among poets and critics, were at last printed 
( 1 709) in Tonson's Miscellany, in a v<^ume which be- 
gan with the Pastorals of Philips and ended with those 
of Pope. 

The same year was written the Enay on Critieiam ;^ 
a work which displays such extent of comprehension, 
such nicety of distinction, such acquaintance with man- 
kind, and such knowledge both of ancient and modern 
learning, as are not often attained by the maturest age 
and longest experience. It was published iJx>ut two 
years afterwards ; and being praised by Addison in 
" The Spectator"* with sufficient liberality, met with 
so much favour as eqraged Dennis, ^ who," he says, 
" found himself attacked, without any manner of pro- 
vocation on his side, and attacked in his person, instead 
of his writings, by one who was wholly a stranger to 
him, at a time when all the world knew he was perse- 
cuted by fortune; and not only saw that this was at- 
tempted in a clandestine manner, with^he utmost false- 
hood and calumny, bnt found that all this was done by 
a littie affected hypocrite, who had nothing In his mouth 
at the same time but truth, candour, tnendship, good- 
nature, humanity, and magnanimity." 

*No. 253 But, according to Dr. Warton, Pope was dis- 
pleased at one passage, in which Addison censures the ad- 
toisaion of << some strokes of ill-nature." C. 
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How ^le attack was clandestine is not\^sily per-, 
ceivedt nor l»>w his. person is depreciated; but he 
seems to have known something^ of Pope's character^ 
in whom vggff be discovered an appetite to talk too ire- 
quenUy of his own virtues* , 

The pan^hlet is such as rage might be expected to 
dictate. He supposes tamself to be asked two ques- 
tions; whetlier the easay will succeed, and who or what 
is the author. 

Its suecess he admits to be secured hj the false opin- 
ions then ^evaknts the author he concludes ta be 
"young -and r^Wi" 

^ First, t>ecause he dtscovers a sufficiency beycMod 
his little ability f and hath rashly undertaken a task in- 
finitely above his force. Secondly, while this liule au« 
tbor strntSi. and afiee^ the dictatorian air, he plaihly 
fihevs,~that at the same time he is under ^ rod ; and, 
while he pretends to give- laws to others, is a pedantic 
skve to aothonty and opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like 
school4>oys, bwrowed botb from living and dead. 
Fourthly^ he kmwa not Ms own miis!, suid frequently 
contradicts himself. Fifthly, be is almost perpetually 
in the wrong.** - 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quota- 
tiom and remarks ; bat his cb^re to do mischief is 
greater than bis power,- He has, however, justly cri- 
ticised some passages in these lines c 

There are wincm heaven has bk^'d with store of wi(;» 
Yet w«nt as much again jfco manage it ; 
For wit. and judgment ever are at strife — 

It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that 
what is wanted, though called wit, is truly judgment. 
So far Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but, not content 
with argument) he will have a little mii*th, and tri- 
VoL.III. F 
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tiinphft over tlt« &nt couplet in terms too elegant to be 
forgotten. ^ By the way^ what sare numbers are here ! 
Would not one »wear that tins youngster imd espoused 
aome antiquated muae^ who had sued out ft- divorce on 
account of itnpoteuce from some superannuated skoner ; 
and, having been p-^-^xed by her former spousey has got 
the gout in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble 
tM> damnably ?" This %yas the man who would reform a 
nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis 
liad detected one of those blunders which are called 
« bulls/' The first edition had this line : 

VhoAt is ibis wit— 

"Where wanted, sCom'd and envied where t^eqon^d ? 

'^. How/' says the critic, " can wit be scom'd where it is 
tiot ? Is not this a figure frequently employed in Hiber^ 
nian land I The person that wants this wit may indeed 
be scorned, but the sc^n shews the humour which the 
contenmer has for wit." Of this remark Pope made the 
proper use, by correcting the passage. 

I have preseiTed> I think, all that is reasonal^e Id 
Dennis's criticism ; it remains that justice be done to 
his delicacy. ^ For lus acquaintance (says Dennis) be 
names Mr. Walsh, who had by no means the qualifi- 
cation which this author reckon* absolutely necessary 
of a critic, it being very, certain that he was, like this 
essayer, a very indifierent poet ; he loved to be well- 
dressed; and I remember a little young gentleman 
whom Mr. Walsh, used to take into his compa^, as a 
double foil to his person and capacity. Inquire, be- 
tween Sunninghill and Oakingham, for a young, short, 
squab, g^itleman, the very bow of the God of Love, and 
tell me whether he be a proper author to make" person- 
al reflections ?— >He may extol the ancients, but he ha» 
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reason to thank the gods thsit he was bom a modern ; 
for had he been bom of Orecian parents, and his {athei 
consequently had by law had the absolute disposal of 
him, his life had been no longer than that of one of hin 
poems, Ae life of half a day.— Let the person of a gen- 
tleman of his parts be never so contemptible, his in- 
ward man is ten times more ridiculous; it being impos* 
sibie that his outward form,, though it be that of down- 
right monkey, should differ so much from human 
shape, as his .unthinking immaterial part does from hu- 
man unde^tanding.** .Thus b^gan the hostility be- 
tween Pope and. Dennis^ which, ^oug^ it was suspend- 
ed for a short time, nfsver was appeased. Pope seemSt 
at first, to have attacked him wantonly^ ; but thougji he 
always professed to liespise him, he discovers, by men*- 
tioning him very ofun, tliat h^ felt his force or his 
venom* 

Of this essay. Pope declared that he did not expect 
the sale to be qtnck, be<^use ^^ not one gentleman in 
uxty, even of liberal education, could understand it*'' 
The gentleman and the education of that time see^ to 
have been of a lower charactei: than they are of this. 
He mentioned a thousand co|»es as a numerous im- 
presaion. 

Dennis^ was not his only censurer : the zealous papists 
thought the monks treated with too much contenxpt^ 
and Erasmus too studiously praised ^ but to these ob- 
jections he bad not tnuch regard. 

The essay has been translated into French by Hamil^ 
ton, author of the ^ Comte de Grammont," whose ver- 
sion was never printed, by Robotham, secretary to the 
king for Hanover, and by Resnel ; and commented by 
Dr. Warburton, who ^ias discovered in it such order 
and connexion as was not perceived by Addison^ nor, 
as is said) inteaded by thp author. 
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Almost every poem consisting of precepts is so &r 
Arbitrary and immethodical) that many of the paragraph; 
may chaise places vitlv no apparent inconveftieoce; 
for of two or more portions depending upon some re- 
mote and general principle there is seldom any cogent 
reason why one should precede the other. But for the 
order in which they stand, whatever it be, a Uule in- 
genuity may easily give a reason. " it is possible," 
says Hooker, ^ that by long circumduction, firom any 
one truth all truth may be inferred.*' Of all houiage- 
neous truths, at least of all truths, respecting the suine 
general end^ in whatever series they may be pix)duced) 
a concatenation by intermediate ideas may be formed, 
such as, when it is once shewn, shall appear natural; 
but if this order be reversed, another mode of connexion 
equally s^cious may be ibund or made. Aristode is 
praised for naming fortitude firs| of the- cardinal vir- 
tues, as th$t without which no other virtue can steadily 
be practised ; but he might, ^th equal propriety, have 
placed prudence and justice before it, since without 
prudence fortitude is ma4 ; without justice, it is mis- 
chievous. . 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is 
sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity, and where 
there is no obscurity^ it will tiot be difficult to discover 
method. 

In " The Spectator" was published TVte Messiah, 
which -he first submitted to the perusal of Steel, and 
' corrected in compliance with his criticisms. • 

It is reasonable to .infer, from his letters, that the 
Vtraes on the Ui\fortunatc Lady were wriuen about 
the time when hiti essay was publbhcd. The lady's 
name and adventures I have sought with fruitless in< 
quiry.* 

* See Gent Hag. vol LI. p. 314. N. 
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I can therefore ttll no more than I hare teamed from 
Mr. RufThead, who writes with the confidence of one 
who could trust his infonnation. She was a woman of 
emktent rank and large fortune, the ward of an uncle^ 
who, having given her « pro{>er education, expected 
like other guardis^s that 8h0 should make at lec^t ari 
equal match ^ and such he pro||oeed to her, but found 
it rejected in favour of a young gentleman of inferior 
eondltioa. 

Having discovered the C(H*respondence between the 
two lovers, and finding the young lady determined to 
abide by her p^wn choice, he supposed that separatioti 
might do what can rarely be done by arguments, and 
sent her into a foreign eountiTr, where she was obliged 
to converse only with those from whom her uncle had 
nothing to fean 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his let** 
ters were idiercepted^and cmried to her guardian, who 
directed her to be watched with still greater vigilance^ 
till of this restrfunt she grew so impatient, that she 
bribed a woman servant to procure her a sword, which 
she directed to her heart. 

From this account given with evident intention to 
rake the lady's character, it does not appear that she 
had any claim to praise, nor much to compassion. She 
seems to have been impatient, violent, and ungovenfer 
able. Her uncle's power could not have lasted long^ 
the hour of liberty and choice would have come in 
time but het desires were too hot for delay, and she 
liked self-murder better than suspense. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whbever he WftS^ 
is With much justice delivered to posterity as << a falii 
Guardian ;" he seems ta have done only that for wUch 
a guardiaB is appointed ; he endeavoured to direct his 
niece till she should he able ta direct heraeE Fo^trf 
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has not often been worse emplojed than m dignifying the 
amorous fury of a raving girl. 

£Not long after, he wrote The Ra/ie of the Lock^ the 
bst airy, the most ingenious, Ami the most delightful, 
- all his compositions, occasioned by a frolick of j^- 
lantry, rather too familiar, in which lord Pette cot off 
a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermoi-'s hair. This, whether 
stealth or violence, "was so much retented, that the 
commerce of the two {jeimilies, before very friendly^ was 
Viterrupted. Mr. Caiyl, a gentleman who being secre- 
tary to king James's queen, had followed his mistress 
into France, and who, being the author of Btt Solomon 
Single^ a comedy, and some translations, was entitled to 
the notice of a wit, solicited Pope to endeavour a re- 
conciliation by a ludicrous poem> which might bring 
both the parties to a better temper. In compliance with 
Caryrs veqt^est, though his name was for a long time 
marked only by the first and last letters, O^l, a poem 
of two cantos was written (1 711,) as it b sud, in a fort- 
night, and sent to the offended lady who liked it well 
enough to shew it ; and, with the usual process of lite- 
rary transactions^ the author, dreading a surreptitious 
editjoii, was forced to publish it. 

The eyent is said to have been such as was desired, 
the pacification and diversion of all to whom it related, 
except sir George Brown, who cofnphdned with some 
bitterness, that, in the character of sir Flume, he was 
made to talk nonsense. Whether all this be true I have 
some doubt; for at Pads, a few years ago> a niece of 
^Jiilrs. Fermor, who presided in an English convent, 
mentioned Pope's work with very little gratitude, rather 
as an insult than an honour ; and she may be supposed 
to have inherited the opinion of her family, 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison 
^ menun sal." Popei however, saw that it was capi- 
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ble of improvement ; and, having luckily contrived to 
borrow his machineiy from the Rosicrucians, imparted 
the scheme with wliich his head was teemkig to Addi« 
son, Who told him that his work, as it stood, was ^< a 
delicious Httle thing;/' and gave him no encouragement 
to retouch it* 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance 
of Addison's jealousy ; for, as he could not guess the 
conduct of the new design, or the possH>ilities of plea- 
sure comprised in a fiction of which there had been no 
examples, he might very reasonably and kindly per- 
suade the: author to acquiesce in his own prosperitfs 
and forbear an attempt which he conadered as an ush 
necessary hazard, 

Addison's counsel waa happily rejected. Pope fore» 
saw the future efflorescence of imagery then budding 
in his mind, and resolved to spare no art or industry 
of cultivation. The 9olix luxuriance of his fancy was 
already shdoting, and all the gay varieties of diction 
were ready at his hand to colour and embellish it. 

His attempt was justified by its success. 3%e Raftt^ 
of the Locks stands forward, in the classes of literature,] 
as the most exquisite example of ludicrous poetry/ 
Berkely congratulated Him upon the display of powers 
more truly po^cal than he had shewn 'bdbre: with 
elegance of description and justness of precepts, he 
had now exhibited boundless fertility of inventi<Mi. 

He always considered the intermixture of the ma-j 
chinery with the action as his most successful exertion I 
<rf po^cal art He indeed could never afterwards pro/ 
diice any thing of such unexampled excellence. Those 
performances which strike with wonder are combina* 
tion of skilful gemus with happy casualty i and it is 
not likely that any felidty l^e the discovery of a new 
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7aceof {Mreteraatural agcftttB slioiild happ^ tw^ee to tbe 
$ame ni»n. 

Of this poem the author was^ I ^nk, allowed to 
«tejoy the praise for a lonfi^ tiine without dbtuH>ance. 
Manf years aftervaitis^ Denmfi pu)>lished some re- 
marks upon it, with- very little force and with po effect ; 
fer the opioimi of the pi^Uc wfi aheady settled, and 
it was no longer at the mercy of crkicisrm* 

About this time he publis^d 7%c Temple bf Fame, 
which, as he tells Steele in thek correspondence, he 
had writtto two years before: that is, when he was 
fsnly tw«)ty-two years old, an early time^ of Ufe for^ 
inw:b leamiiig and ao much observation aa that work 
exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some re- 
inarka,of which the moat reasoetable is, that some of 
^ lihes represent motion as exhibited by sculpture. 

Of the epLatle^rom Elmsa to Abeldrd^ I do not know 
die date. His first inclhiaitibn to attempt a eompositioB 
of that tender kind arase, as Mr. Savage told me, from 
his peruaal of Prior's JVUt-^tvm Maid. How^nrouch he 
has surpassed Prior's work it is not necessaiy to iiten^ 
tion, Whea perhaps it may be said wLdi justice^ that he 
has ea^elled every compoaition of the same kind. The 
mixture of rHif^ious hope and resignation gives an el€- 
ndon and^*diglttty to disaf^nted love which images 
merely natural cafmot bestow. The jg^looia of a comment 
strikes the imaglBalaon with far greater force than the 
solitude of a gfovoi 

This ]^ce was* however, not much his favourite io 
his latter ycars^tiiottgh I nevvr heard upon what piin* 
ci{4e he alighled it. 

In the DCKt year {17 13) he ptMished fftttd^or Fo- 
te$t ; of which part was^ as ho relates, written at six* 
teeq, about the same time as his Pastorals, and the 
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latter part was added afterwards : where the addition 
begins, we are not told. The lines relating to the 
peace confess their own date. It is dedicated to lorj 
J^insdowne, who was then high in reputation and influ- 
ence amcmg the tones ; and it is said^ that the C(mclu- 
uon ^ the poem gave great pain to Addison, both as 
a poet and a polil&cian. Reports like this are always 
spread with boldness very disproportionate to their evi- 
dence. Why should Addison receive /any particular 
disturbance from the last lines of fViftdsor Forest ? If 
contrariety of opinion could poison a politician, he 
would not live a day ; and, as a poet, he must have felt 
Pope's force of genius much more from many other 
parts of his works« 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely that 
be would confess ; and it is certain that he so well sup- 
pressed his discontent, that Pope now thought himself 
bis favourite ; for, having been consulted in the revisal 
^ Cato^ he imroduced it by a prologue ; and, when 
Dennis published his remarks, undertook, not indeed 
to vindicate, but to revenge his friend, by a *^ narrative 
on the Frenzy of John Dennis." 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no en- 
couragement to his disingenious hostility ; for says, 
Pope in a letter to him, indeed your opinion, that 
'tis entirely to be neglected, would be my own in my 
owB case ; but I felt more warmtii here than I did when 
1 first saw his book against mjrself (though indeed in 
two minutes it made me heartily meri^".) Addison 
was not a man on whom such cant of. sensibility could 
make much impression. He left tlie pamphlet to itself^ 
having disowned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not 
think Pope to have deserved much by his officiousness. 

This year was printed in " The Guardian" the iro- 
nical comparison between the Pastorals of Philips and 
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Pope; a composition of artifice, criticism and Fiterature 
to which nothing equal will easilly be found. \ The su- 
periority of Pope is so ingeniously dissembled, and the 
feeble lines of Philip so skilfully preferred, that Steele, 
being, deceived, was unwilling to print the paper, lest 
Pope should be offended. Addison itnniediately saw 
the writer's design ; and as it seems, had malice enough 
to conceal his discovery, and to permit a publication 
which, by making bis friend PhUips ridiculous^ made 
him for ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong in- 
clination to unite the art of painting with that of poetry, 
and put himself 'under the tuition of jenras. {ie was 
near-sighted, and therefore not formed by nature for a 
painter : he triedf however^ how far ht could advsmce, 
and sometimes persuaded his friends to sit« A picture 
of Betterton, supposed to be drawn by him^ was in the 
poasessbn of lord Mansfield :* if this was taken from 
)he life, he must have beg^n to paint earlier ; for Bet- 
terton was now dead. Pope's ambition of this new art 
produced some encomiastic verses to Jervas, which 
certainly shew his power as a poet ; but I have been 
told that they betray his ignorance of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindness 
and esteem ; and after his death pviblished, under his 
name, a version into modern English of Chaucer's 
prologues,, and one of his Tales, which, as was related 
by Mr. Haite, were believed to have been the perform- 
ance of Pope himself by Fenton, who made him a gay 
offer of five pounds^ if he wpuld $hew them in the hand 
•f Betterton. 

The next year (171 a) produced a bolder attempt, by 
which profit w^ sought as well as praise. The poems 
which he had hitherto written, however they might 

•it is still at Oten Wood. K. 
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have diffused his name, had made very Uttlc addition 
to his fortune. The allowance which his father made 
him, though, proportioned to what he had, it might be 
liberal, could not be large ; his religion hindered him 
from the occupation of any civil employment; and he 
complained that he wanted even money to buy books.* 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of the 
public extended, by soliciting a subscription to a ver- 
sion of the Iliad^ with large notes. 

To print by subscription was, for some time, a prac- 
tice peculiar to the English. The first considerable 
work for which this expedient was employed is said to 
have been Dryden's' Virgil s^ and it had been tried 
again with great success wh6h the ''Tatlers*' were 
collected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt 
Would be successful. He was in the full bloom of re- 
putation, and was personally known to almost all whom 
dignity of employment or splendour of reputation had 
made eminent: he conversed indifferently with both 
parties, and never disturbed the public with his politi- 
cal opinions ; and it might be naturally expected, as 
each {action then boasted its literary zeal, that the great 
men, who on other occasions practised all the violence 
of opposition, would emulate each other in their en- 
couragement of a poet who bad delighted all, and by 
whom none had been offended. 

With those hopes, he offered an English Iliad to sub- 
scribers, in six volumes in quarto, for six guineas ; a 
sum, according to the value of money at that time, by 
DO means inconsiderable, and greater than I believe to 

• Spence. 

fEttlier than this, viz. in 1688. Milton'^ Powulwe Xo^had 
been pablbhed with great «iicce8$ by subscription, in folio, 
under the patronage <^ Mr. (afterwards lord) Someis. B. 
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hare been ever asked before. His proposal, hoivrever, 
was yery fgiyourably receiyed ; and the patrons of lite- 
rature were busy to recoramend his undertaking and 
promote his interest. Lord Oxford, indeed^ lamented 
that such' a genius should be wasted u|xm a work not 
origml ; but proposed no means by which he might 
live without it. Addison recommi^ded caution and 
moderation, and advised him not to be content with tbe 
praise of hs^f the nation^ when he might be umversally 
J&voured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the 
author, and the attention of the literary world, naturally 
raised such expectations of the future sale, that the 
booksellers made their ofiTers with great eagerne» ; but 
the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became 
proprietor, on condition of supplying at his own ex- 
pense all the copies which were to be delivered to sub- 
sciibers or presented to friends, and paying two hun- 
dred pounds for every volume. 

Of the quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that none 
shoqld be printed but for the author, that the subscrip- 
tion might not be depreciated ; but Lintot impressed 
the same pages upon a small folio, and paper periiaps 
a little thinner; and sold exactly at half the price, for 
half a guinea each volume, books so little inferior to 
the quaitos, that, by a fraud of trade, those folios, be- 
ing afterwards shortened by cutting away the top and 
bottom, were sold as copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper 
in folio, for two guineas a volume ; of the small folio, 
haying printed seventeen hundred and fifty copies of 
the first volume, he reduced the tiumber in the other 
volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to i^late that the bookseller, after all 
l>is hopes and ail his liberality, was by a vefy unjust 
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wad fllegal action^ defrauded ef his profit. An edition 
of the English Iliad was printed in Holland in* Duode- 
cimo, and imported clandestinely for the gratification 
of those who were knpatient to read what they could 
not yet afford to buy. This fraud could only be counter- 
acted by an edition equally cheap and more commodi- 
ous ^ and Lintot was compelled to contract his folio at 
once into a duodecimoi and lose the advantage of an in- 
termediate gradation. The notes, which in the Dutch 
copiea were placed at the end of each book, as they had 
been in the large volumes, were now subjoined to the 
text in the same page, and are therefore more easily 
consulted. Of this edition two thousand five hundred ^ 
were first printed, and five thousand a few weeks after- 
wards ; but indeed great numbers were necessary to 
produce conuderable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged 
not <mly his own re{mtaticm, but in some degree that of 
bis friends who patronized his subscription, began to be 
frighted at his own undertaking ; and finding himself 
at first embarrassed with difficulties, which retarded and 
oppressed him, he was for a time timorous and uneasy, 
had hb nights disturbed by dreams of long -journeys 
through unknown ways, and wished, as he said, << that 
somebody would hang him/'* 

This misery, however, was not of long continuance ; 
be grew by degrees more acquainted with Homer's 
images and expressioos, and practice Increased his fa- 
cility of versification. In a /short time he Represents 
himself as despatching regularly fifly verses a-day, 
which would shew him by an easy computation the ter- 
ininadon of hd labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He 
that utks a subscription soon finds that he has enemies 
• Spence 
Vol III. G 
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Ail Ithat do not eticoufftge faim de&tne him. ' Re that 
^waat9 money will nether be thought angry-thsn ptor; 
and he that wishes to save hk money conceals his ava- 
rice by hb malice. Addison had tiioted his suspicion 
that Pope was too much a tory $ and some^fithe dories 
suspected his principles becau^ he had contributed to 
^ The Guardian/' which was carried on by Steek. 

To those who censured his policies were added ese- 
mies y(st more dangerous, who called in question bis 
Imowledge of Greek, and.his.^u^ifiealioBS for atraDs* 
lator of Homer. To these fae^made no publvs imposi- 
tion ; but in one of his letters escapes from them as 
well as he cam At an age like hls» for he was not more 
than twenty-£ve, with an irregular edueaticMi^-and a 
course of life of which much seems to have passed in 
conversation, it is not very likely that he overflowed 
with Greek. But when he felt himself' deficient be 
sought assistance ; and what man of leaMming would re- 
fuse to help himi Minuite inquiries into the force of 
words are less necessary, in transiating^ Homer than 
other pdets, because his positions are general, and bb 
represemations natural, with very little dependance on 
local or tem{>orary customs, on those changeable .scenes 
of artificial life, which, by mingling originally with: ac' 
cidental notions, and crowding the mind with images 
which time effaces, produces ambiguity in dicdbn and 
obscurity in boofc». To this open display of undulte- 
rated nature it must be ascribed, that. Homer, has few* 
er passa^s of doubtful meaning . than any other poet 
either in the learned or in modem languages.^ I have 
read of a^ man, who beings by his ignorance of .Greek) 
compelled to gratify his cuHosity with. the Latin'print- 
ed on the opposite page, declared that, from the rude 
simplicity of the Unes literally rendered, he. formed 



nobler ideas of tkc^ Hoiaerip snajestf, than from tlie 
laboured elegaiice of polished versions. 

Thpse literal trah^adQOs were sdways at hand, and 
from them he qt>uld easily obtain his author^s sense 
with sofficieot certainty ; aiid among the readers of 
Homer the-niiroher is very small of those who find 
much in tiie Gre^k more than in the Latin^ exc^i 
the music of the numbers. 

If Qijore help was wanting^, he had the poetical trans- 
latieD of M9banu9. Hff»9U4f^ an unwearied writer of Latki 
verses: he had^the French Homers of La Vidterie and 
Daci^, and the English of Chapman, Hobbes^ and 
Ogilby. With Chapman, whose work, though now t9« 
taUbr iM^eQted^4e^imto1)aveDeen popular almost t& 
the end of the l&^t c«»€uryi he had very frequent con- 
snltationS) and perhaps never translated anypiilMag^^ 
till he^d read Ms version^ irhich Indeed he has beeft 
sometimes suflfpeaed of using instead of the drigkikl. 

Notes wer6>Mkewise to« be provided; for the dix 
volumes wctuld have been very little more tMii six 
pamphlets without theti^. What the mere peru^ficl of 
the teat'coutd suggest^ Pope wanted no assistaiice to 
c<4ieet or methodue ; but more wai neees^ry ; many 
pages were to be ilied, and learning mu«t supply ma- 
terials to wit and judgment. Sbmetbing might be 
gathered from Daeier f but no man loves to be indebt- 
ed to his cohtemporariesy and Dacier was accessible to 
common read^r^ Eustatbius was therefore necessarily 
consulted. Toread Eustathius^ of whose work there was 
then no Latin version, I suspect Pope, if he had been 
willing, not to have been able ; some other was there- 
htt to be ^uDfd, who had leisure as well as abilities ; 
and he was doubtless most readily employed who would 
do much wot^ for little m<mey» 
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The hhioTf of the notes has never been itaetcd. 
Broomei in his preface to his ptoems, declares himself 
the commentator ** in part upon the Iliad ;'' and it ap- 
pears from Fenton's letter, preserved in the museum^ 
that Broome was at first engaged in consulting £uBtar 
thius, but that after « time, whatever was the reason, 
he desisted ; another js^ny of Cambridge, was then 
emplojed, who sopn grew weary of the^vork; and a 
third, that was recommeiided by Thirlby, is now disco- 
vered to have been Jortin, a man since well known to 
the learned world, who comptamed that Pope, having 
accepted and approved his performance, never testified 
any cario|nty to see him, and who professed to have 
forgotten the terms on vhic)i he^orked The tenm 
which Fenton uses are xery mercantile ; ^ I think at 
first dgl^ that his performance is very commendable) 
anH have sent ^prd for him to finkh the i7th hooky and 
to send it with his demands for his trouble^ I have 
here enclosed the specim^ ; if the rest come before 
they retuni, I will keep them tiU I receive your order. 

Broome then offered hb services a s^s<»id time, wliich 
was probably excepted, as they had afterwards a closer 
correspondence* Parnell cimtributed the life of Homer, 
which Pope found so harsh, that ,he look great pains 
in correcting it ; and by his a^n diligencei with such 
help as kindness or money could procure him, in some- 
what more than five years be completed his version 
ol the " Iliad," with the notes. He began it in 1713, 
his tv/^nty-fifth year, and concluded it in 171a, his 
ihiftietb year. . 

When we find him translating fifty lines a dayi it is 
ixatural to suppose that he would have brought his work 
to a more speedy conclusion. The «< Iliad" containing 
less than sixteen thousand verses, might have been des- 
patched in less than three hundred and twenty days by 



fifty Tenes in a day; The notes conipiled with theasf. 
isistance of his mercenari^si ceald not be supposed Co re* 
quire more time than the text* 

According to this ctrcnlKtioD, the progress of. Pope 
nn^r sdem to hare been sloif ; hut the distance is comt« 
moniy very great between actual performances and 
^pecid^ire poSs^rility. It is natural ta suppose^ that 
as much 8» has heira done to-day may be done to^aior-^ 
row; but on the morrowf^ome' difficulty emerges, or 
some external impedment obstructs. Indolence, inter* 
niption^ bu^n^s, and pleasure^ sdl take their turns of 
retardation ; and every long wort i> lengthened by a 
thousand causes that can, and ten thousand that cannot^ 
be recounted. Perhaps no extensive and multifarious 
peforraance was ever effected within the term origmf' 
ally fixed in the imdertaker's mind. He that runs against 
time has ai» antagonist not subject to casualties. 

The enoottfagement given to this translation^ though^ 
report seems to have over-rated it, was such as the 
wd^ld has; not <Aeo siecn. The subscribers«were five 
. hundred and sev^ity^five. '^he copies for which sub- 
scriptions were given Were shi hundred and fifty-four^ 
and only six hundred and sixty were printed. For these 
copies Pope had nothing to pay ; he therefore reeeivedi 
including the two hundred pounds a volume, five thou^ 
sand three hundred and twenty pounds four shitUngs 
whfaout deduction, as the books were supplied by Lintot 
By^the success of his subscription Pope was relieved 
from those pecuniary distresses with which, notwith* 
standing his popularity, he had hitherto struggled. 
Lord Oxford had often lamented his disqualification 
for public employment, but never projjosed a pension* 
While the translktion of ^* Homer" was in its progress^ 
Mr, Craggs, then secretary of state oJBTered to procure 
^m a penuou) which at least during his ministry^ 
o2 
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mig^btbe enjojred with secrecy. This was not accepted 
hy Bope, who toM him however, that if he should be 
pressed with want of money he wonld send to Mm for 
t)ccasional supplies. Craggs wasnot long in poWer^ and 
was never solicited ibr money by Pope, who disdained 
to beg what be did not want* 

With the product of this subscription, which be had 
too much discretion to squander, he secured his future 
life from want, by considerable annuiti^. The estate 
of the duke of Buckingham was found to hstre been 
charged with five hundred pounds a year, payable to 
Pope, which doubtless his translation enabled him to 
purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary cariosiQr that I de- 
duce thus minutely the history of the English ^' Iliad/' 
It b certainly the noblest version of poetry which the 
world has ever seen; and its publication must there- 
fore be considered as one of the great events sn the 
annuls of learning. 

To th6s# who have skill to estimate the exeellence 
and difficulty of this great work, it must be very dcMra- 
hie to know how ii was performed, «nd bywhat grada- 
tions it advanced to correctness. Of such an intellectual 
process the knowledge has very rarely been attainable ; 
hut happily there remains: the oiiginal copy of the 
<* Iliad,'' which being obtained by Bolenbroke as a 
curiosity, descended from him to, Mallet and is now 
by the solicitation of the late Dr, Maty, reposited in 
the museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon ac* 
cidental fragments of paper, and the prkited edition, 
there must have been an intermediate copy, that was 
perhaps destroyed as it returned from the press. ' 

From the first copy 1 have procured a few transcripts, 
and shall exhibit first the |>nnted lines ^ then, in a small- 



er print} those of the manuscriptSy with all their n^aria- 
tions. Those words in the small print which are given 
in italics are cancelled in the copy, and the words placed 
under them adopted in their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus : 

, The wrath of Peleus' son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddess, sing, 
That wrath which burl'd to Pluto's gloomy reigii^ 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 

' The rtern Pelides' roffe, O goddess, sing 

wrath 
Of all the woes of Greece the fatal vpnng 

Grecian 
That strew'd with •warriora dead the Phtygian plaifi, 

heroes 
And peopled the darhMU -with heroet slain ; 

fill'd the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore^ 

Since great Achillea and Strides strove : 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of JoVe* 

Whose limbs, unburied on the hostile shore, 

DoTouring dogs and g^reedy vultures tore. 

Since first ^Ifrufes and »^c/i»2fe« strove : 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove, 

Declare, O muse, in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power ? 

Latoha's son a.dire contagion spread, 

And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 

The king of men his reverend priest defy 'd. 

And for the king's offence the people dy*d. 



Dieokre, O goddefl«»>vlMGt offoided power . 

tnflam'd their rage^ in that UUmctCd h&ox \ . 

anger fittaly hapless 
Phoebus himself the dire debate procuxed, 

fierce 
T' avenge the wrongs his mjiufd pript endur'd ; 
For this the god a dire infection spread. 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead » 
The king of men the sacred are defy'd, ^ 
And for the king's offence the' people dy'd. 

For Chryses sought with, costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from t!ie victor's chaio; 
Suppliant the venerable father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begs, and^ lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel orowEw 

For Chtyses 60U((ht by j^^tente lo regtim 

costly gifts to gain 
His paptive daughter ftom the victor's chain h 
l^upphaiit the venerable fiither stand^. 
ApoUo's awful ensign^ grac'd his hands. 
By these he begs^ and» lowly bending down 
The gulden sceptre and the laurel crowBy 
Presents the sceptre 
For these at ehngnt afhie gud he bare^ 
The god that oet^ his golden ehqfio afar / 
Then, low on earth, the venecable man, 
l^pplianl^ befoie the btfother kings began. 

He sued to ail, but chief implorM for grace 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race: 
Ye kings and warriors, may your vows be crowii*d, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground; 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er^ 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore^ ^ 



, To aU-he nied, but chief implotedfer grace 
The brother kings of Atreu^ royal race : 
Ye WW of Jltrtus^ may your vowa be crown'd 
Kings and warriors 

TwT labmmy by the goch be all your labourt croxim'd; 
So may the godo yottr arma with conquest blest, 
Jnd Tro3r»» proud walla Ue level with the ground ; 
TUl laid 

, ^nd crown your labovn with d68erv*d successk-; 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh ! relieye a wretched parent's pain. 
And give Chryseis to these arms again ; 
If mercy fail> yet let my present move, 
And dread avenging Ph(£bus»«on of JoveV 

But, ob ! ivlieve a hapless parent's pain, 
And give my daughter to theae arms again ; 
Meceive mygifUf if mercy fails, yet let my preaertt movei 
And fear ^ God that dealahie darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, son of Jove» 

The Greeks in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence and release the fair 
Not so Atridcs; he, with kingly pride, 
HepulsM the sacred sire, and thus reply'd. 

He said, the Greeks their joint assent declare^ 
7*he father said, the generous Greeks relent, 
V accept the ransom, and release the fair ^ 
Revere the prieot, and speak their joint assent : 
Not so the tyrant, he, with kingly pride. 

Atrides 
Bepuls^d the sacred sire, and thus repty'd, 
(Not so the tyrant. Dbtbih.] 



OF these lines, and of the whole -fifftt book^ I am told 
-4hat there was yet a former copy, more Varied, and 
mode deformed with ititerlineations. 

The beginning of the second boe>k varies very little 
from the printed page, and is therefore set down with- 
out a parallel ; the few differences do not require to be 
elaborately displayed, s 

Now pleasing sleep had seal'd each mortal eye; 
Str etchM in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 
Th' immortals slumber'd on their thrones obove, 
All but jthc ever- watchful eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' son he bends his care^ 
And plunged the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight) 
And thus commands the vision of the night x 

directs 
Fly hence, dilusive df earn, and, light as air, 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair ; , 
Bid hinqi in arms draw £»rth th* embattl^ trakii 
March all his legions to the dusty plain, 
J^ow tell the king 'tis given him to destroy 
Declare ev*n now . 
The lofty 'WalU of wide-€xt;ended Troy ; 

tow'rs 
For now no more the gods with fate contend ; 
At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end. 
Destruction Movent o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs 
And nodding lUium waits th* io^pending fall, 

invocation to thp catalogue of ships. 

Say, virgins, seated round the throne divine, ^ 
All-knowing goddesses ; immortal nine i , ([heigbti 
Since earth's wide regions, heaven's uBmeasur'^ 



And HcllVabsrsSy hide nothing; from your sight. 
(We, wretched mortals! lost in dbubts below^ 
But guess by rumour, and but boast we know] 
Oh i say what heroes, fir'd,.by thirst of fame, 
Or urg*d by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came ! 
To count them ail demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamimtine lungs. 

Now, vir^n goddesees, immortiil mne 1 

Thai round Ol^rmpua' heavenly summit shine. 

Who see through heaven and earth, and hell profound. 

And all things Icnow, and all things can resound ! 

Relate what anmes sougbt'^e Trojan land. 

What nations followed, and what chiefs eomnutfid ; 

(Fur doubtiul fame distracts mankind below. 

And nothing can we telL and nothing know) 

Without your aid, to count th' unnumbered train, 

A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, were vain. 

Book r, Vi I. 

• , "" 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires ; 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise. 
And crown her hero with distinguish'd praise. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
Th' unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies, 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires. 

Fills with her rag^e, and warms with all her fires ; 

force 
O'er an the Greeks decrees his fame to raise. 
Above the. Geeks her warrior' 9 fame to raise, 

his deathless 
Xnd crown her hero with vnmorttd praise, 
distinguish'd 



Bright from his beamy crewt the Ughtningr igisijft 

High on helm 

From his broad buckler flashM the living ray ; . 

High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 

His beatfiy shield emits a living ray ; 

The goddess with her Wath the flame sapplies. 

Bright as the star whose fires in autumn rise ; 

Her breath divine thick streaming flames jsuppfies, 

Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal ddes : 

Th' unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 

Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies : 

When first he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
Andy baih'd in ocean, shoots a^keener light. 
Such glories Pallas on the chief bestowed 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd \ 
Onward she drives him, furious to engage, 
Where the fight bums, and where the thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his radiant oib to sights 
And gUds old ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumjial skies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gUds the seas and skies^ 
Such glories Pallas on h«r chief bestoMr'd, 
Such sparkfing rays firom his bright armour flowM ; 
Suchfi*om his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd 
Onward she ch'ives him headlong to engage, 

furious 
\Vhei>e the ivdr bleeds, and where the^^i^^^mge. 
fight bums, thickest 

The sons of Dares first the combat sought) 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fame the father's days were led, 
The sons to toils of glprious battle bread ; 

There liv'd a Trojan — ^Dares was his name, y 

The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 
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The sons of Bares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy prie^, but rich without a fault. 

-Conclusion of Book VIII. v. 687. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her Sticred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serine, 
And not a cloud overcasts the solemn scepe ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars urnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er tlie dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales,, the rocks in prospects rise, 
A fiood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
Tue conscious swains rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many dames before proud Ilion blaze. 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflectiouB of the distant fires 
Gleam on the wails, and trembie on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gilt^ ^ 
And shoot a«bady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fitty guards each fiaming pile attend, 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

As whenln stillneMof the ^dent night. 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright ; 
As when the moon, refiilgent lamp of night, 
Cep Heaven's clear azure 8he(Uh.QV silver light ; 

pure spreads sacred 
As still in 8ur the trembling histre «tood. 
And o'er it* golden border shoots a flood ; 
When no loose gale disturbs the deep seiene» 
not a breath 
Vol. III. H 
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And no dim cloud a'extfksts the solemn scene ; 

not a 
Around her silver throne the planets glow. 
And stars unnumber'd trembling beams bestow : 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowiig pole; 
Clear gleams of light o*er the dark trees are seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower jreen they shed, 
gleam 
verdure 
' And tip with silver all the ffiofm^ojn heads 
forest 
And tipt with silver every momitain's head. 
The valUes open, and the forests rise, '' 

The vales appear, the rocks in prospect rise, •« 

Then shine the vales, th<r rocks in project rise, 
All nature stands reyeal'd before our eyes; 
A flood. of glory burst from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight. 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The conscious swedna rejoicing at the si^ht, 

shepherds, gazing with delight^ 
Eye the blue vauH, and bless the vivid light, 

glorious 
useful 
So many flames before the navy blaze, 

proud Ilion 
And lighten glimmering Xantbus with their rays; 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires wi th fiunter beams ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
Gleam on the walls, apd tremble on the spires ; 
A thousand fires, at distant stations, bright* 
Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night. 

Of these specimens every man who has cultivated 
poetiy, or who delights to trace the mind from the 
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rudeness of its fii'St conceptions to the.elegance of its 
last, will naturatiy deare a greater number ; bat most 
other readers are already tired, ^ind I am not writiiig 
only to poets and philosophers. 

The " Hiad'* was published volume by volume^ as 
the translation proceeded : the four first books appear* 
cd in If 15. The expectation of thb work was un- 
doubtedly high, and eveiy man who had connected hia 
name with criticism or poetry was desirous of such in- 
telligence as might enable him to talk upon the populkr 
topic. Halifax, who, by having been first a poet and 
then a patron of poetry, had acquired the right of being 
a judge, was willing to hear some books while they 
were yet Xmpublished. Of this rehearsal Pope aftep- 
ward^gave the following account :* 

"The famous lord Halifax Was rather a pretender 
to taste than really possessed of it^— When I had finish* 
ed the two or three first books of my rranslation of the 
^Ili^d,* that lord desired to have the pleasure of hear- 
ing them read at his house-— Addison, Congreve, and 
Garth, were there at the jeading. In four or five places, 
lord Halifax stopped me vc^ry civilly, and with a speech 
each time of much the same kind, ^ I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Pope; but there is something; in that passage That 
does not quite please me. Be so good as to mark the 
place,' and consider it a little at your leisure.— »I, am 
sure you can give it a little turn.'— I returned from 
lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in his chariot; and, as 
we were going alopg, was saying to the doctor, that 
my lord had laid me under a great deal of difficulty by 
such loose and general obvervations ; that I had been 
thinking over the passages almost ever since, and could 
not guess at what it was that offended his lordship in 
either of them. Garth laughed heartily at my embar- 

f^^ei>cpi 
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rassment ; said) I bad not been Icmg enough acquainted 
with lord Halifax to know his wa^ yet ; that I need oot 
puzzle myself about looking those places over and over 
when I got home. *• All you need do (says he) is to 
leave them just as they ave ; call on lord Halifax two 
or three months hence^ thank him for bis kind observa- 
tions on those passages, and then read them to him as 
altered. I have known him much longer than you have, 
and' will be answerable for the event.' I followed his 
advice ; waited on lord Halifax some time after ; said, 
I hoped he would find his objections to those passages 
removed ; read them to hito exactly as they were at 
iir^it ; and his lordship was e^stremely pleased with 
them, and cried out, * Ay, now they are perfectly 
right ; nothing can be better.' 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that 
thqy are despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this a 
lucky opportunity of securing immortality, made some 
advances of favour and some overtures of advantage to 
Pope, which he seems to have received withstillcto 
coldness. All our knowledge of this transaction is de- 
rived from a single letter (Dec. 1, 1714,) in which 
Pope says, ''*I am. obliged to you both for the favours 
you have done me, and those you intend me. I distrust 
ndther your will nor your memory, when it is to do 
good ; and if I ever become troublesome or solicitous, 
it must not be out of expectation, but out of gratitudjc. 
Your lordsliip may cause me to live agreeably in the 
town, or couteniedly in the country, which is really all 
the difference I set between an easy fortune and a small 
one. It is indeed a high strain of generosity in you to 
think of making me easy all my 4ife, only because I 
have been so happy as to divert you some few hours : 
but, if I may have leave to add, it is because you think 
•rae no enemy to my native country, tliere wiU appear a 
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better reason ; for -1 mu^ of consequence be very much 
as I (si&cerely am) yours, &c.'* 

These Totuntary offers, and this faint acceptsmce, 
ended without efifect. The patron was not accustomed 
to such frigid gcati^ude % and the poet fed his own pride 
with the dignity of independence. They probably were 
suspicious of each other. Pope would net dedicate till 
he saw at what rate his praise was valued f he would 
be « troublesome out of gratitude, not expectation.** 
Halifax thought himself entitled to confidence ; and 
would give nothing unless he knew what he should re- 
ceive. Their commerce had its beginning in hope of 
praise on one side, and of money on the other, and 
ended became Pope was less eager of money than Hav 
lifax of praise* It is not likely that Halifax had any 
personal benevolence to Pope ; it is evident that Pope 
looked on Halifax with scojm and hatred* 
The reputation^ of this great work failed of gaining 
liim a patron, but it deprived him of a friend* Addison 
and he were now at the head of poetry and criticism^ 
and both in such a state of elevation, that, like the two 
rivals in the Roman state, one could no longer bear an 
equal nor the other a superior. Of the gradual abate- 
ment of kindness between friends, the beginning is 
often scarcely discernible to themselves, and the pro- 
cess is continued by petty provocations and incivilities 
sometimes peevishly returned and «om|times contemp- 
tuously neglected, which would escape all attention but 
that of pride, and drop from any memory but that of 
resentment. That the quarrel of these two wits should 
be minutely deduced, is not to be expected from a wri- 
ter to whom, as Homer says, ^ nothing but rumour 
has reached, and who has no personal knowledge.** 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation of their wit first brought thenci together with 
2 
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ihe respect due taa man whose abilities were acknow- 
ledged, and who^ having attained that eminence to 
which he was iiimself aspiring, had in his hands the 
distribution of literary fame. He paid court with suf- 
ficient diligence J>y his prologue to ** Cato," by his 
Gj)use of Dennis, and with praise yet more direct, by his 
poem on the '< Dialogues on Medals/* of which the 
immediate publication was then mtended. In all this 
there was no' hypocrisy ; for he confessed that he found 
in Addison something more plea&mg than in any other 
.man. 

It may be supposed, that as Pope saw hknself h- 
voured by the world, and more frequently compared his 
own powers with those of others, his confidence in- 
crea^id and his submission lessened ; and that Addison 
felt no delight from the advances of a young wit, who 
^m^HTsoo^-eontenij^ith him for the highest place. 
Every great man, of whatever kind be his. greatness, 
has among his friends those who officiously or insidi- 
ously quicken his attention lo offences, heighten his 
disgust, and stimulate his resentment. Of such adher- 
ents Addison doubtless h^d many ; and Pope was now 
too hign to be without them. 

From the emisaon and reception of the proposals 
for the ^^ Iliad,'' the kindness of Addison seems to have 
abated. Jervas the painter once pleased himself (Au^. 
20, 1714) witti imagining that he had re-established 
their fri«idship ; and wrote to Pope that Addison o®ce 
suspected him of too close a confederacy with Swif^ 
but was now satisfied with his conduct. To this Tope 
answered, a week atter, that his engagements to Swift 
were such as his services in regard to the «ubscripdoD 
demanded, afid that the tones never put him under the 
xiecessity of asking leave to be grateful. *^ But," says 
he, ^ as Mr. Addison must be the judge in what regards 
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himself^ and seems to have no veiy just one in regard 
to me, so I must own to you I expect nothing but civi- 
lity from him/' In the s^me letter he mentions 
Philips, as havmg been busy to kindle animosity be- 
tween them ; but in a letter to Addison, he expresses 
some conciousness of behaviour inattentively deficient 
in respect. 

Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscription, 
there remains the testimony of Kennet, 90 friend to 
either him or Pope, 

<< Nov. %t 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffee- house, 
and had a bow from every body but -me, who, I confess, 
could not but despise him. When I came to the anti- 
chamber to wait, before prayers. Dr. Swift was the 
{uincipal man of talk and business, and acted as master 
of requests.— -Then he instructed a young nobleman 
that the best fioet in England Was Mr. Pope (a papist), 
who had begun a translatioti of Homer into English 
verse, for which Ae muat have them all aukscrihej for, 
says he the author Bhall not begin to print \X\\ I haroe a 
thousand guineas for him*" 

About this time it is likeiy that Steele, who was, 
with all his^ political fury, good-natured and officious, 
procured an interview between these angry rivals, 
which ended in aggravated malevolence. On this oc- 
casion, if the reports be true, Pope made his complaint 
with frankness and i^irit, as a man undeservedly ne- 
glected or opposed ; and Addison affected a contemp- 
tuous unconcern, and, m a calm even voice, reproach- 
ed Pope with his vanity, and, telling him of the im- 
provements which his early works had received from 
his own remarks and those of Steele, said, that he, be- 
ing now en^ged in public business, had no longer any 
care for Us poetical reputation, nor had any other dqe 
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«irey with regard to Pope, that) that he shoiild not^ by» 
too much arrogance, alienate the public. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great keen- 
ness and seTerity, ubraiding Addison with perpetual 
^pendance, and with the abuse of those qualifications 
which be had obtained at the public cost, and charging 
him with mean endeavours to obstruct the progress of 
rising merit. The contest rose so high that, they part' 
ed at last without any interchange of civility. 

The first volume of Homer was ( V7 \ 5) in time pub- 
lished ;, and a rival vemon of the first Iliads for rivals 
the time of their appearance inevitably made them, was 
immediately printed, with the name of TickelL It was 
soon perceived that, among the followers of Addison, 
Tickell had the preference^ and the critics and poets 
divided into factions, " I/* says Pope, " have the town, 
that is, the mob, on .my side ; but it is not uncommon for 
the smaller party to supply l^ industry what it .ivants ia 
numbers^-^I appeal to the people as ^y rightful 
mdges, and, while the^ are not inclined to condemn me, 
shall not fear the high-ilyers at button's." This oppo- 
sition he immecfiatelj imputed to Addison, and com- 
plained of it in terms sufficiently resentful to Craggs, 
llieir common friend. 

When .Addison's opinion wa» asked, he declared the 
versions to be both good, but Tic^eli's the best that had 
ever been written ; and sometims said, that they were 
both good, but that Tickell had more of Homer. 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation 
and his interest were ^ hazard. He once intended to 
print together the four versions of Dryden, Maynwar- 
ing, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be readily com- 
pared, and &irly estimated. This design seems to have 
been defeated by the refusal of Tonson, who was the 
proprietor of the other three versions* 
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Pope intended, at another timey a rigorous criticism, 
of TickelJ'a translation, and had marked a copy, which 
I have seen, in all places that appeared defectiye. But, 
while he was thus meditating defence or revenge, his 
adversary sunk before him without a blow ; the voice of 
the public was not long divided, and the preference was 
universally given to Pope*s performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to 
another^ that the other translation was the work of Ad« 
dison himself; but if he knew it in Addison's lifetime 
it does not appear that he told it. He left his illustrious 
antagonist to be punished by what has been considered 
as the most painful of all refiections, the remembrance 
of a crime perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thu^ 
related by Pope.* 

^ PhUips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse 
iBc in coffee-houses and conversations; and Gildoo 
wrote a thing about Wycherly, in which he had abused 
both me and my relations very grossly. Lord Warwick 
himself told me one day, that it was in vain for me to 
endeavour to be well with Mr. Addison ; that his jea- 
lous temper would never admit of a settled friendship 
between us ; and, to convince me of what he had said, 
assured me that Addison had encouraged Gildon to 
publish those scandals, and had given him ten guineas 
after they were published* The next day while I was 
heated with what I had heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Addison, to let him know that I was not unacquainted 
with this behaviour of his ; that, if I was to speak se- 
verely of him in return for it, it should be not in such 
a dirty way ; that I should rather tell him, himself, 
bklj of his faults> and allow his good qualities » and 

• Spence« 
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that it should be sottuethihg in-tfte following manner ; I 
then adj<»ned the first sketcK of what has since been 
called my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used me very 
civilly ever aftcr.^'* / 

The verses on AddiaoDy when they were sent to At- 
terbury, were coniudercd by him as the most excellent 
of Pope's performances ) and the wrker was advised, 
since he knew where hisstrength lay, not to suffer it to 
remain unemployed. 

This year (171 5) being, by the subscription^ enabled 
to live more by choice, having persuaded his father to 
sell their estate at BinEeld, he purchased, I think only 
for his life, that house at Twickenham, to which his re- 
sidence afterwards procured so muph xelebration, and 
removed thither with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which 
his verses mention; and being under the necessity of 
making a subterraneous passage to a garden on the 
other side of the road* he adorned it with fossule bo- 
dies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a place 
of silence and retreat, from which he endcavoufred to 
persuade his friends and himself that cares and pas- 
Bibns could be excluded. - 

A grotto is nototen the wish or pleasure of an En- 
glishman, who has more frequent need to scdicit than 
exclude the stin ; but Popes excavation was^ requisite 
as an entrance to his garden, and, as some men try to be 
proud of their defects, he extracted an ornament from 
an inconvenieftce, and varaty produced a grdMo where 
necessity enforced a passage. It may be frequently re- 
marked of the studious and speculative, that they are 
proudof trifles, and ^hat their amusements seem frivo- 
lous and childi^ ; whether it be that men conscious of 

• See however the life of Addison in the Biograpbia Britan- 
aica, last edition. R 
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great reptitatioii ihink themselires above the reach of 
censure, and safe in the admission of negligent indul- 
gences, or that mankind expect from elevated genius 
a uniformity of greatness, and watch its degradation 
with malicious woiider ; like him who, having followed 
with his eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament 
that she ever descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his Hotter were annually pub- 
lished, he collected his former works (IT 1 7) into one 
quarto volume, to which he prefixed a preface, written 
with great sprightliness and elegance, which was after- 
wards reprinted, with som<s passages subjoined that he 
at first omitted ; other marginal editions of the same 
kind he made in the later editions of his poems. Wal- 
ler remarks, that poets lose half their praise, because 
the reader knows not what they have blotted. Pope's 
voracity of fame taught him the art of obtaining the 
accumulated honour, both of Vrhat he had published 
and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy- 
fifth year, having passed twenty-nine years in privacy. 

He is not known but by the character which his son has 
given him. If the^ money with which he retired was all 
gotten by himself, he had traded very successfully in 
times when sudden riches were rarely attainable. 

The publication of the Iliad was at last completed in 
1720. !Pfie splendour and success of this work raised 
Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate 
bis abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards a judge of no 
mean reputation, censured, him, in a piece called Ho- 
merid€8^ before it was published. Ducket likewise en- 
deavoured to make him ridiculous. Dennis was the 
perpetual persecutor of all his studies. But, whoever 
his critics were, their writings are lost ; and the names 
which are preserved are preserved in the Bunciad. 
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Id this disastrous ^€31^(1720) of national infatuation) 
when more riches than Peru can boast were ejtpected 
from the South Sea, when the contagion of avarice 
tainted every mind, and ercn poets panted after wealth, 
Pope was seized with the universal passion, and ven- 
tured some of his money. The stock rose in its price; 
and for a while he thought himself the lord of thou- 
sands. But this dream of happiness did not last long ; 
and he seems to have waked soon enough to get clear 
with the loss <?f what he once thought himself to have 
won, and perhaps not wholly of thaj:. 

Next year he published some select poems of his 
friend Dr. Pamela with a very elegant dedication to the 
carl of Oxford ; who, after all his struggles and dan- 
gers, then lived in retirement, still under the frown of 
a victorious faction, who could take no pleasure in hear- 
ing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of sfiak- 
sfieare His name was now of so much authority, that 
Tonson thought nimself entitled, by annexing it, to de- 
mand a ^ subscription of six guineas for Shakspeare's 
plays in ax quarto volumes ; nor did his expectation 
much deceive him , for, of seven hundred and fifty 
which he printed, he dispersed a great number at the 
price proposed. The reputatipn of that edition indeed 
sunk afterwards so low, that one hundred and forty 
copies were sold at sixteen shillings each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced by 
a rewai-d of two hundred and seventeen pounds twelve 
shillings, be seems never to have reflected aftervrarAj 
without vexation ; for Theobald, a man of heavy dili- 
gence, with very slender powers, first, in a book called 
"Sbakspearc Restored," and then in a formal edition, 
detected his deficiences with all the insolence of vic- 
tory ; and, as he was now high enough to be feared and 
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hated, Theobald had from others all the help that could 
be supplied by the .desire of humbling a haughty char* 
acter. * - 

From this tiine Pope became an enemy to editors, 
collators^ commentators, and ytrbal critics ; and hoped 
to persuade the world, that he miscarried in this un^Jer- 
takiog only by having a mind too great for such minnte 
employment. 

Pope in lus edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and left many things undone ; but let him not 
be defrauded of his due praise* He w^ the first that 
knew, at least the first that told, by what helps the text 
might be ifnprored. If he inspected the early editions 
negligently, he taught others to be more accurate. In 
his preface he expanded with great skill and elegance 
the character which had been giten of Shakspeare by 
Dryden; and he drew the public attention upon hi^ 
works, which, though often mentioned, had been littld 
read. 

Soon after the ajipcarance of the J/iarf, resolving not 
to let the gen^*al kindness cool, he published proposals 
for a translation of ih^ Ody^eey, in five volumes, for 
five guineas. He was willing, however, now to have 
associates in his labour, being either weary with toiling 
upon another's thoughts, or having heard, as Ruff head 
relates, that Fenton and Broome had already begun the 
work, and liking better to have them confederates than 
rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had « trans- 
lated'* the Odyssey f as he had said of the Iliads he says^ 
that he had «^ undertaken*' a translation ; and in the 
proposals the subscription is said to be not solely for 
his own use, but for that of << two of his friends who 
have assisted him in this work." 

Vbi-JII, I 
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In 1733) while he was engaged in this new Yeraion, 
he appeared before the lords at the memorable trial of 
bishop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great 
fimaiiiarity and frequeirt c<Mrrespoadence. Atterbury 
had honestly recommended ta him the study of the Po- 
pish controversy^ in hope of his coBYersion ; to which 
Poipe answered in a manner that cannot much recom- 
mend his principles or his judgment. In questions and 
projects of learning they agreed better. He was called 
at the trial to gire an account of Atterbury^s domestic 
life, and private employment, that it might appear how 
little Ume he had left for plots. Pope had but few woids 
to utter, and in those few he made several blunders. 

His letters to Atterbury express the utmoat esteem, 
tenderness, and gratitude : ^ perhaps," says he, ^ ix is 
not only in this world that I may have cause to remem* 
ber the bishop of Rochester/* At their last ii^rview 
in the tower, Atterbury presented him with, a bil^le.* 

Of the Odpasey^ Pope translated only twelve books ; 
the rest were the work of Broome and FetHon ; the 
notes were written wholly by Broome, who was not 
oiver4iberally rewarded. The public was carefully kept 
ignorant of the several shares ; and an account was 
subjoined at the concluai<»i which la now known not to 
be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books^ with those of FentoO) 
are to be seen in the museum. The parts of Pope are 
less interlined than tlie //iad^and the latter boc^s of 
the iliad less than the former. He grew dexterous by 
practice, and every sheet enabled him to write the next 
with more facility. The books of Fenton have verj 

* The late H&r. Graves of Ciaverton infonm ub, th$^ this bible 
was afterwards used in the chapel of Prior Park. Pr. Warbur- 
ton prob^ly presented it to Mr. Allen. C. 
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few alterations by the hand of Pope. Those of Broome 
have not been found v^^ but Pope complained, as it is 
reported, that he had much trouble in correcting thetn. 

His contract with Lintet was the same i» kut the 
Itiad^ except that only one hundred pounds were to be 
paid him for^sach volume. The number of subscribers 
were five hundred and seventy *four, and of copies eight 
hundred ^nd nineteen; so that his profit^ when he iiad 
paid his assistants, was still very coi^siderable. The 
work was finished in 1753 s | and from that time he re^ 
solved to make no more translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's ejcpectation $ and 
he then pretended to discover something of £raud in 
Pope, and commenced^r threatened a suit in chancery. 

On the English Oth/^Bry a criticisn was published 
by Spetx^9 at that time prelector of poetry at Oxford ; 
a man whosfD learning was not very great, and whoBe 
miiid was:^t "very powerful. His criticism, however, 
was cooi^Sbnly just. What he though^ he thought 
rightly i^rsnd his renftarka were recomihended by his 
coolness and CMidour. In him Pop^ bad the first ex- 
perience of z critic wkfaout malevolcttce, who thought 
it as much hsK duty . to display beauties a^ expose 
faults; who censured wi^ respect and praisod with 
alacrity. 

With this ctitictsm Pope waa so Utile offended, that 
he sought the acquaintance of the wrker, who lived 
with him fram that timcv in great familiarity, attended 
him in his last hours, and compiled memorials of his 
conversation, llie regard of Pope recommended him 
to the great and powerful; and he obtained very valu- 
able preferments in the church. 

Not long after. Pope was returning home from a 
visit in a friend- s coach, which, in pjissing a bridge, 
was overturned into the water ; the windows were clo- 
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sed, a&d, being unable to force tfiem open^ he was in 
danger of immediate death, when the postilion snatch- 
ed him out by breaking the glassi of which the frag- 
ments cut two of his fingers in such a manner that he 
lest their use, 

Voltaire, who was then in Englandt sent him a letter 
of consolation. He had been entertained by Pope at his 
table, where he talked with so much grossness, that 
Mrs. Pope was driven from the room. Pope discovered, 
by a trick, that he was a spy for the^ court, and never 
considered him as a man worthy of confidence. 

He soon afterwards (17^7) jojuied with Swift, who 
was then in England, to publish three volumes of Mis- 
cellanies, in which among other things he inserted the 
(< Memoirs of a Parish Clerk," in ridicule (^ Burnet's 
importance in his own history, and a << Debate upon 
Black and White Horses," written in all the. formalities 
of a legal process, by the assistaoce, as I9 salH, of Mr» 
Fortescue, afterwards master of the rolls, vtftifore these 
Miscellanies is a preface signed by Swift ttid Popej 
but apparently written by Pope ; in which he makes a 
ridiculous luid romantic complasit of the robberies 
committed upon authors by the clandestine seizure and 
sale of their papers. He teUs, ia tragic strains, how 
« the cabinets of the sick and the closets of the dead 
have been broken open and ransacked ;" as if those 
violences were often committed for papers of uncertain 
and accidental value which are rar^y provoked by real 
treasures ; as if epigrams and essays were in danger 
where gold and diamonds are safe. A cat hunted for 
his musk is, according to Pope's account, but the em- 
blem of a wit winded by booksellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attestation ; 
for the same y^ar the letters written by him to Mr* 
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Cromwell In his youth were sold by Mrs, Thomas to 
Curll} who printed them. 

Id these Miscellanies was first published the ^ Art 
of Sinking4i% Poetry/^ which, by such a train of conse- 
quences as usually p^ses in literary quarrels, gave in 
a short time, accdpding to Pope's account, occasion to 
the Duneiad. 

In the following year (1728) he began to put Atter- 
bary's adwe in pi'acticef and shewed his satirical 
powers by publishing the Dung mds one of his greates t 
and inost elaborate performances , in which he endea- 
Toured to sink into contempt all the writers by whom 
he had been attacked, and some others whom he 
thoiight unable to defend themselves. 

At the hej^ of the dunces he placed poor Thed>ald, ' 
whom he accused of ingratitude ; but<wfaosr real crime 
was supposed to be that of having revised << Sbakspeare" 
more happily than himself. This satire had the effect 
which he intended, by blasting the characters which it 
touched. Ralph, who, unnecessarily interposing in the 
quarrel, got a place in a subsequent edition^ complained 
that for a time he was in danger of starving, as the 
booksellers bad no longer any confidence in his capa- 
city. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow : 
the plan, if not wholly new, was Uttle understood by 
common readers. Many of the allusions required illus-: 
tration; the names were often expressed only by the I 
initial and final letters^ and, if they had been printed*at ]/ 
length, were such as few had known or recollected. j| 
The subject itself had nothing generally interesting, i 
for whom did it coocein to know that one or another I 
scribbler wasr a •dunce i K therefore it had been possible / 
for those who lireri^ attacked tp conceal their puin and' 

J a 
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their resentment, the Dunciad mig^t have made it# 
way very slowly in the world. 

This, however^ was not to be expected : every man 
is of importance to himself, and therefore, in his own 
opinion, to others ; and, supj^osing the world already 
acquainted with all his pleasures and hb pains, is per- 
haps the first to publish injures or misfortunes, which 
had never been known unless related by himself, and 
at which those that hear them will only laugh ; for no 
man sympathizes with the sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the Duneiad bvery minutely related 
by Pope himself, in a dedicatiim which he^ wrote to 
lord Middlesex, in the name of Savage. 

" I will rdate the war ef the < Dunces* (for so it has 
been commonly called) which began in the year 1727, 
and ended in 1730. 

« When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it proper, 
for reasons specified in the prefoce to their Miscella- 
nies, to ptiblish such little pieces of theirs as had ca- 
sually got abroad, there was added to them the < Trea- 
tise of the Bathos,' or the < Art of Sinking in Poetry/ 
It happened that, in one chapter of this piece^ the seve- 
ral species of bad poets were ranged in classes, to 
which were prefixed almost all the letters of the alpha- 
bet (the greatest part of them at random) ; but such 
was the number of poets eminent in that art, that some 
one or other took every letter to himself: all fell into 
so violent a fury, that, for half a year or more, the com- 
mon newspapers (in most of which they had some pro- 
perty, as being hired writers) were filled with the most 
abusive falsehoods and^scurriHties they could posubly 
devise ; a liberty no ways to be wondered at in those 
people, and in those papers, tfcat, for many yearsduring 
the uncontrolled licence of the press, bad aspersed al- 
most all the great characters of the age j and this with 
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impustttf, their Qwn persons luid names being utterly 
ftecret and obscure. 

« This gave Mr. Pope the thought that he had now 
some opportunitf of doing good, by detecting and 
dragging intb light these common enemies of mankind ; 
since, to invalidate this universal slander, it sufficed to 
shew nrhat contemptible men were the authors of it. 
He was not irithout hopes that, by manifesting the dul- 
ness of those who had onl)r malice to recommend them, 
either the booksellers would not find their account in 
employiiig them, or the tnen themscives, when disco- 
vered, want courage to piH>ceed in so unlawful an occu^ 
pation. This it was that gave birth to the Dunciad y and 
he thought it a happiness, that, by the late flood of 
slander on himiself, he had acquired such a peculiar 
right over dieir nanSes as was necessary to this design. 

« On the 12th of March^ 1729, at St. James's, that 
poem wss presentefd to the king and queen (who had 
before been pleased to read it) by the right honourable 
^ir Robert Walpole ; and, some days after, the whole 
impression was taken and dispersed by several noble- 
men and persons of the first distinction, 

<< It is certainly a true observation^ that no people are 
so impatient of censure. as those who are the greatest 
slanderers, which was wonderfully exemplified on this 
occasion. On the day the book was first vended, a crowd 
of authors besieged the shop ; entreaties, advices^ threats 
of law and battery, nay, cries of treason, were all em- 
ployed to hinder the coming <^ut of the Dunciad; on 
the other side, the booksellers and hawkers made as 
great efforts to procure it. What could a few poor 
authors do against so great a majority as the public ? 
There was ho stop|ung a current with a finger ; so out 
it came* > 
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<< Many ludicrouB circumstiuicci «ttemted it. The 
< Dunces' (for by this name they were called) held 
weekly clubs, to consult of hostilitieft agaiuBt the au- 
thoi*; one ^rrote a letter U) a great minister, assaring 
him Mr. Pope was the greatest enemy the goireminent 
had ; and another bought his image in clay, to execute 
him in effigy ; with which sad sort of satis&ction the 
g;entlemen were a little comforted* 

^ Some false edHiotis of Uie book hariiig an owl in 
their frontispiece, the true ooe,. to disdaguish'it, fi&ed 
in his stead an ass laden with authors. Then another 
surreptitious one being printed witb the same ass, the 
new edition in ocuvo returned for distinctkm to the 
owl again. Hence arose a great contest of bookseliers 
against bookseliers, and advertisements against adver- 
tisements ; some recommending the edition of the owl, 
and others the edition of the ass ; by which names they 
canie to be distinguished, to the great honour also of 
the gentlemen of the Dunciad.** 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated 
his victory over the « Dunces** with great exultation; 
and such was his delight in the tumult which he had 
raised, that for a while his natural sensibility was sus- 
pended, and be read reproaches and invectives without 
amotion, considering them only as the necessary effects 
of that pain which he rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that^ by his own 
coftfeasion, he was the aggressor ; for nobody believes ' 
that the letters in the^ Batho^'- w^re placed at ran- 
dom -, and it may be discovered that, when he thinks 
himself concealed, he indulges the common vanity of 
common men, and triumphs in those distinctions which 
he had affected to despise. He is proud that his book 
was presented to the king and queen by the right ho- 
nourable sir Robert Walpole j he is prou4 that they, had 
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^ead it before ; he is proud that the edition was taken 
off by the nobility and persons of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I believe^ that 
which, by telling in the text the names, and in the notes 
the characters, of those whom he had satirised. Was 
made intelligible and diyerting. The critics had now 
declared their approbation of the plan, and the common 
reader began to like it without fear ; those who were 
strangers to petty literature, and therefore unable to 
decipher initials and blanks, had now names and per- 
sons brought within their view, and delighted in the 
visible effect of those shafts of malice which they had 
hitherto contemplated as shot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given him, 
renewed the enmity which had for a time been appease 
edby mutual civilities; and published remarks, which 
he had till then suppressed, upon 7%e Rafie of the Lock. 
Many more grumbled in secret, or vented their resent- 
ment in the newspapers by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet 
with '< pious passion,'* pretended that liis moral charac- 
ter was injured, and for some time declared his resolu- 
tion to take vengeance with a cudgel. But Pope ap- 
peased himj by changing *^ pious passion" to << cordial 
friendship :" and by a note, in which he vehemently 
disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to the first 
expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
prize, expostulated with Pope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was reduced 
to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, and sometimes 
to apologize : he first endeavours to wound, and is then 
afrsdd to own that he meant a blow. 

The Dunciady in the complete edition, is addressed 
to DtJk Swift : of the notes, part were written by Dr. 
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Arbuthnot and an apologctieal letter was pfe&xed, 
signed by Cleland but supposed to have been written 
by Pope, 

After this general war up<m dulncs% he seems to 
have indulged himself awhile ip tranquillity ; but his 
subsequent productions prove that he was not idle. He 
published (1731) a poem, on TastCy in which he very 
particularly and severely criticises, the house^ the fumi- 
ture^ the gardens, and the entertainments, of Timon, a 
man of great wealth and little taste. By Timon he was 
universally supposed, and by the earl of Burlington, ta 
whom the poem is addressed, was privately said, to 
mean the duke of Chandos ; a man perhaps too. much 
delighted with pomp and show^ but of a temper kind 
and beneficent, and who had consequently the voice 
of the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the in- 
gratitude and treachery of Pope, who was ssdd to have 
been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a present 
of a thousand pounds, and who gained the opportumty 
of insulting him by the kindness of his invitation* 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publiclf 
denied ; but from the reproaoh which the attack; on a 
character so ami^le brought upon him he tried aJJ 
means of escaping. The. name of Cleland wasagaiB 
employed in an apology by which no man was satisfied ;. 
and he was at last reduced to shelter his temerity be- 
hind dissimulation, and endeavour to make that disbe- 
lieved which he never had confidence f)^nly to deny* 
He wrote an exculpatory letter to the duke, which was 
answered with great magnanimity, as by a man who 
accepted his excuse without believing his profession^. 
He said, that to have ridiculed his tast^, or his build- 
ings, had been an indifferent action in another man ; but 
that in Pope after the feciprqcai kiodness thai had 
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^n exchanged between them, it had been leas easily 
excused. 

Pope, in one of his letters, complaining of the treat- 
men^ which his poem had found, ** owns that such cri« 
tics can intimidate him nay almost persuade him to 
write BO more, which is a compliment this age de- 
serves.** The man who threatens the world is always 
ndicttlous ; for the world can easily go on without him, 
wd in a short time will cease to miss him. I have 
heard of an idiot who used to revenge his vexations by 
lying all night upon die bridge. «« There is nothing,** 
says Jurenal, <<tbat a man will not believe in his own 
favout.** Pope had been flattered till he thought him- 
self one of the moving powers in the system of life. 
When he talked of laying down his pen^ those who sat 
round him intreated and imploi^ed ; and self-love did not 
suffer him to suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man 
whera he had known early, and whom ht seemed to 
love with more tenderness than any other of his literary 
friends* Pope was now forty-four years old ; an age at 
which the mind begins less easily to admit new confi- 
dcDce, and the will to grow less flexible ; and when, 
therefore, the departure of an old friend is very acutely 
felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an unex- 
pected death, for she had lasted to the age of ninety^ 
three ; but ehe did not die unlamented. The filial piety 
of Pope was in the highest degree amiable and exem^ 
plary ^ his parents had the happiness of living till he 
was atthe summit of poetical reputation, till he was at 
ease in his .fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and 
found no diminution of his respect or tenderness. What- 
ever was his pride^ to them he was obedient and what- 
ever was his irritability, to them he was gentle. Life 
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better to give than sach a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life which seems to 
deserve so^ie inquiry was a publication of letters be- 
tween him and ma&f of his friends, which falling iato 
the hands of Curil, a rapacious bookseller of no good 
fame, were by him printed and sold. This volume con- 
taining some letters from noblemen, Pope incited a 
prosecution agabst him in the house of lords for breach 
of privilege, and attended himself to simulate the re- 
sentment of his friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and 
knowing himself in no great danger, spoke of Pope 
with very little reverence : « He has," said Curll, 
^ a knack at versifying but in prose I think myself a 
Dfiatch for him." When the orders of the house were 
examined, none of them appeared to have been in- 
fringed ; Curll went away triumphant, and Pope was 
left to seek some other remedy. 

Curirs account was, that one evening a man in a 
clergyman's gown, but with a lawer's band, brought 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope's epistolary correspoo- 
depce ; that he asked no name, and was told none, 
but gave the price demanded, ^pd thought himself 
authorized to use his purchase to his own advantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction) it 
is reasonable to believe, because no falsehood was ever 
deteqted ; and when, some years afterwards, I mention- 
ed it to Lintot, the son of Bernard, he declared his 
opinion to be, that Pope knew better than any body 
else how Curll obtained the copies, because another 
parcel was at the same time sent to himself, for which 
no price had ever been demanded^ as he made known 
his resolution not to pay a porter, ^nd ccmsequently npt 
to deal with a nameless agent. 
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Such care had been taken to make them public, 
that they were sent at once to two booksellers ; toCurll, 
who was likely to seize them as a prey ; and to 
Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope informa- 
tion of the seeming injury, Lintot, I believe, did no- 
thing ;.and Curll did what was expected. That to make 
them public was the only purpose may be reasonab^r 
supposed, because the numbers offered for^ale by 
the private messengers shewed that hope of gain could 
not have been the motive of the impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his 
Letters, and not knowing how to do, without imputa- 
tion of vanity, what has in this country been done very 
rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsion ; that, 
when he could complain that his letters were surrepti- 
tiously published,^ he might decently and defensively 
publish them himself. 

Pope's private correspondence, thur promulgated 
filled the nation with praises of his candour, tenderness, 
and benevolence, the purity of his purposes, and the 
fidelity of bis friendship. There were some letters 
which a Very good or a very wise man would wish sup* 
pressed ; but, as they had been already exposed, it 
was impracticable now to retract them. 

From the perusal of those letters, Mr. Allen first 
conceived the desire of knowing him ; and with so 
much zeal did he cultivate the friendship which he had 
newly formed, thitt when Pope told his purpose of vin- 
dicating his own property by a genuine edition, he of* 
fered to pay the cost* 

Thb however Pope -did not accept ; but in time so- 
licited a subscription for a quarto volume, which ap- 
peared (irsr) I believe with sufficient profit. In 
the preface he tells, that his letters were reposited in a 
friend's library^ said to be the e^l of Oxford's and 
You m. K 
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that the copy thence stQleQ m^» sent to the press. 
The story was doubtless received wk^ 4iff«rem de- 
grees of crediu It may Ml su^pepte^ th^t the pre&ce 
to the miscellanies iv^is written to prepare ttie public 
for such an incident; and to strengthen this opinicm^ 
James Wojc«dale» a pmterturho w$s etnpioyed in 
cji^e&tine iieg:otiat|<H)9i hut whose veracity; Was very 
doubtful, declaimed that he vasihe messenger ,w^. car- 
ried, by Pope's dlree^on, the books to-Curlk 

When they were IbUft putiished ftnd aTQiwed,«sthey 
had relation to recem facts and pefsoos either, then 
living or not yet ftH^otten, they may be sfipposxad to 
have JTound readers s but as the facts isere ndnute, and 
the characters, being, either private or Kterary, were 
little known or little regarded, tUeyJkwakeoed napopu'- 
lar kindness oY resentment s the bbok never became 
much the subject of conversation i some Tcad it as a 
contenvpe^rary history, and some perhaps as a model of 
epistolary laniguage; but those who read of it did not 
talk of it. Not much therefore was ad^ed by it to^fame 
or envy ; nor do I r^neiftber, that it produced «thei* 
public praise or pubiio censnsve. 

It had however, in some degree, die fecbndmenda- 
tion of novelty i ouf lastgusge had iew letters, esscept 
those of Statesmen, fiowel, it)deed,< iahout a century 
agO) published Us letters, which ar^ coiirmeatied by 
Morhoff, and which alooe^ of. his. hundred viriitmes, 
coi^nue his metnory* Loveday's letters ,wefe; pi^nced 
oplyonce; those of Herbert and .Sui^kiing are hatdly 
known. Mrs. Philips' fOrinda's^ttre cquaily neglect* 
ed. And those of ^a]sh scledi writteli.aaeateisclsesf 
and were neyer sent to anyjivsag mistress sorMend. 
Pope's 4^pisiQiary ekeellenee had an open {ieid^ he had 
no English rival living or dead% . «- 
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Pope is seen in this collection as contiected with the 
other eontemtsorary witap^ and certainly suffers tro dis- 
grace in the coiinfpi^ri^^oti ; but it most be remen^ered| 
that he had the |>ower of favouring himself; he might 
hai^ originally liad pubOuation in hi& mind, and have 
written with care, or have afterwards selected those 
which he h&d^nftost happfily Conceived or most diligently 
laboured s and I khoW not whether there does not ap- 
pear something more studied and artificial* in his pro- 
ductions thfili the rest, except one long letter by Bo- 
lingbroke,cotiiposed with the i^ldll and industry of a 
processed authi[^. It: is indeed not eaiy to distinguish 
aff^cta^on from habit ; he that has once studiously 
fbm^ed a style rarely writes afterwards with Complete 
ease. Pope may be said to write always with ht« f epu- 
tation in hte head': Swif^, perhaps, like a man who 
remembered he was writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot, 
like one Who lets thoughts drop from' his pen ad they 
rise into his maid. 

Before these letters Appesfredy he publislied the first 
part of what he persuaded himself to think a system of 
ethics, undei* the title of jin JBttaay on Man ; which, if 
his letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) Be rightly ex- 
plained by the commentator, hsid been eight ye^t*s 
under his consideratfon, and of which he seems to have 
desired the success with great solicitude. He had now 
many open and doubtless many secret demies. The 
" Dunces** were yet smarting with the war; and the 
superiority which he pu!Slicly arrogated disposed the 
world to wish hb humiliation. 

♦ These Uttters were Evidently prepared for the press by 
Pope himself. Some of the originals, lately discovered, will 
prove this beyond' all dispitte**in the edition of Pope's works 
now in the press. 0, 
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All this he knew^ and against M this he pvovid^d. 

. His owirname, and that of his friend to whoia the wbr^ 
is iilaypribed, were in the first editions carefully Sup- 
pressed 9 and the poemj being of a new kind, wjis 
ascribed to one or another^ as favoj^ determined or 
conjecture wandered ; it was given, saya Warburton, 
to every man, except him only who could write 1%. 

, Those who like only when they like the author, and 
who are under the dominion of a name, condeinned it ; 

. and those admired U who are willing to scatter praise 
at random, which while it is unappropriated excites no 
envy. Those friends qf Pope Uiat were trusted with 
the secret went about lavishing honours on the new- 
born poet, and hinting that Pope was never so fnuch 
in danger from any former rival. 

^ To those authors whom he Jiad personally offendedj^ 
and to those whose opinion the world considered ^ de- 
cisive, and whom he suspected of envy or malevolence, 
he sent his essay as a present before publicati<»i, that 
they might defeat their own enmity by praises which 
they could not afterwards decently retract. 

With these precautions, 1733, was published the 
first part of the Essay on Man. There, had been for 
some time a report that Pope was busy upon a System 
of Morality ; but this de^gn waanot discovered in the 
new poem, which bad a form and a title with which its 
readers were unaquainted. Its reception was not uni- 
form ; some thought it a very imperfect piepe, though 
not without good lines. When tlie author was unknown, 
some, as will always happen, favoured him as an ad- 
venturer, and some censured him as an intruder ; but 
all thought him above neglect ; the sale increased and 
editions were multiplied. 
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Thb 6uf>s0q|Mm <^tiott» of the iirfit «i^ilti^ exhiKted 
tvro tiieitiQVatltt^ correetion^. At first t^e poet ctnd hi« 

Expatiate finely o'er this scene of man, 
A mighty maze of walks vnthout a pla^ ; 

For wbioh 6^ i^rrote aft^rwartfe, 

A mighty mkze, ha iwt -mthoni a plan : 

foTt if there were no plan, it were in tain to describe or 
to trace the maze. 
The other alteration wa* of thes^ lines : 

And spite o^ pride, and in thtf recuion^t sp^fe. 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is righ^ ^ ^ 

but having afterwards discovered, or been shewn, that 
the "truth*' which subsisted "in spite of reason" could 
not be very " clear," he substituted 

And spkeof pride, in erring^ reatm^s spite ; 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mind be 
liable w hen it is employed at once upon argument and 
poetry. 

The second and third epistles were published, and 
Pope was, I believe, more, and more suspected of writ- 
ing them; at last, in 1734, he avowed the fourth, and 
claimed the honour of a moral poet. 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged,, 
that the doctrine of the JEseay on Man was received 
from Bolingbroke, who is said to have ridiculed Pope, 
among those who enjoyed his confidence, as having 
adopted and advanced principles of which he did not 
perceive the consequence, and as blindly propagating 
opinions contrary to his own. That those communica* 
J^oos bad been consofidated into a scheme regularly 
K 2 
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dnwn and dielkered to P^e, from whom it retomed 
only transformed from prose to verse, has been report* 
ed, but can hal^Jy be true. The essay plainly appears 
' the fabric of a poet ; what Bolingbroke supplied could 
be only the first principles ; the order, illustration, and 
embellishments, must all be Pope's. 

These principles it is not my buuness to clear from 
obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood ; but they were not 
immediately examined l philosophy and poetry have 
not oftel^ the same readers $ and the essay abounded in 
splendid amplifications and sparkling sentences, which 
were read and admired with no great attention to tbdr 
ultimate purpose; its flowers caught the eye, which 
did not see what the gay foliage concealed, and for a 
time flourished in the sunshine of universal approba- 
tion, . So little was apy evil tendency discovered, that) 
as intK>cence is unsuspicious, many read it for a^manual 
of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was first 
turned into .French prose, and afterwards by Resnel 
into ver^. Both translations fell into the hands of 
Crousaz, who first when he bad the version in prose^ 
wrote a general censure, and afterwards reprinted Res- 
ne^s version, with particular remarks upon every para- 
graph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, -etninent for 
his treatise of logic and his << Examen de P3rrrhoQisfDei'' 
and, however little known or regarded here, was no 
tnean antagonist. His mind was one of those in which 
philoaophy and piety are happily united. He was ac- 
customed to argument and disquisition, and perhaps 
was grown too desirous of detecting faults ; but his in- 
tentions were always right, his opinions were solid, and 
his religion pure. 



His incessant vigilance for &e promotion of. piety 
disposed him to look with distrust upon uU metaphysical 
systems of JtheQb^fy and all the schemes of virtue and 
happinesa purely rational ; and therefore it was not long 
before he was persuaded that the {wsitions of Pope, as. 
they terminated for the most part in natural religion, 
were intended to draw mankind away from revdation, 
and to represent the whole course of things as a neces-' 
sary concatena^on of indissoluble fatality ; and it is un- 
deniable, that in many passages a religious eye may 
easily discover expressions not very favourable to 
morals or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began , to nutke his ap- 
pearance In the first ranks of teaming. He was a man 
of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement sup- 
plied by incessant and unlimited inquiry with wonder- 
ful extent and variety of knowledge^ which yet had not 
oppressed his imagination nor clouded his perspicacity. 
To every work he brought a memory full fraught, to- 
gether with a fancy fertile of original combinations, and 
at once exerted the powers of the scholar, the reason- 
er, and the wit. But his' knowledge was too multifari^* 
ous to be always exact, and his pursuits too eager to 
be always cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty 
confidence, which he disdained to conceal or molify ; 
and his impatience of opposition disposed him to treat 
his adversaries with such contemptuous superiority as 
made his readers commonly his enemies, and excited 
against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman em- 
peror's determination, oderint dum metuani $ he used 
no allurements of. ^ntle language, but wished to com- 
pel rather than persuade* 

His style is copious without selectiop, and forcible 
without neatness; he took tlie words that preseitted 



tbemselvea; h» dtctkn h cQp2» md itopiiiv ^ and bb 
s^Ytencea ai$ unmeatufcd. 

He ^f) i0 tlie earif part of hia Ufe» pleased faHUMif 
with the notice of inlMor w\$^ and-eonvspooded witk 
the «fomiQ» of Pope. A tetter* irca prodooed^ when 
he had perhaps Idnuietf fiyrj^^eo it» m which he lelli 
Coocmeft, ^ Drf deo) 1 dxerret borrows for want of ld« 
siH*e and Pope iar want of gemu»; Mihoii out of pride 
and Addkon^out of modesty.'' And when Th^^bakl 
published ^ Sliakspeare," h» c^positian to Popef tlio best 
notes were supplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was to 
change his oxHnion ; and Pope was to find a defendev in 
htm who had contributed so mudi to the exultation of 
his rival* 

The arrogance of Warburton escited against him 
. every arti^e of offence, and therefore it may be sup* 
posed that his onion with Pope was censured as hypo- 
critical IncoiHatancy ; but surely to think differently, at 
4iilferent time% of poetical merit, niay be easily allbw-> 
ed. Such opinions are often admitted,: and dismissed, 
without nice examination. Who is there that has not 
found reason for changing his nftind abotit iquestions of 
greater importance ? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, 
Without solicitation, to rescuer Pope from the talons of 
Crousas^ by freeing him from the imputation' of iavouD- 
ing fatality,' or refecting reTolation^ and from nsonth to 
ftiooth continued a v&idicatjon of the JEssay on Man^ in 
the literary journal of Uiat lime called^ << The Republic 
^ Letters.*' 

Pope,. who probably began to doubt the tendency of 
his own work, was glad that the positions, of which he 

* This letter is in Mr. Malone'fl suppleibent to Shakspeare> 
v^ k> d3}. C. 
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perceived himself not to know the full meaning, could 
by any mode of interpretation be made to mean welL 
How much he was pleased with his gratuitous defend- 
er, the following letter evidently shews : 

«SIR, April 11, 1732. 

** I h^e juftt receircd from Mr. R. two more of your 
letters. Ills in the greatest hurry imaginable that V 
write this ; but I cannot help thanking you in particular 
for your third letter, which is so extremely clear, short, 
and full) that I think Mr. Crousaz ought never to have 
another answer, and deserved not so good a one« I 
can only say, you do him too much honour, and me too 
much right, so odd as the expression seems ; for you 
have made my system as clear as I^ofight to have done^ 
and could not. It is indeed the same system as mine, 
but illustrated with a ray off your own, as they say our 
natural body is the same still when it i» glorified. I aia 
sure I like it better than I did before, and so will every 
man else. I know I meant juBt What you explain; but 
I did not explain my ovm meaning so well as you. You 
understand me as well as I do myself; but you express 
me better than I could express myself, Pray accept 
the uncerest acknowledgments. I cannot but wish 
these letters were put together in one book, and intend 
(with your leave) to procure a translation of part at 
least, or of all of them) into French ; but I shail not pro- 
ceed a ste|^ithout your consent and opinion/* &c. 

By this ^mi and ea^er acceptance of an exculpatory 
comment, Pope testified that, whatever might be the 
seeming or real import of the principles which he had 
received from Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally at« 
tacked religion ; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to make 
him, without his own consent, an instrument of mis- 
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t^hief, found him no# engaged^ with hiw e]res open, on 
the side of truth. , . 

It is known that BoKngbroke concealed from Pope 
his real opinions. He once discovered them to Mr. 
Ilooke, who related them again to Pope, and was told 
by hiin that be must have mistaken the meaning of 
what he heard; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's. onea- 
ainess incited him to desire an explanioioa, declared 
%hat Hooke had misunderstood him* 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who bad drawn his 
pupil from him ; and a littl«| before Pope's death they 
Jbad a dispute, from which they . parted with mutual 
aversion. 

FromtU^tim^ P<^ lived in the clos^at intisuicy 
^itb his commentalojrf and amply rewarded hta kind- 
.ness and bis 2eal ; for be introduced him to Mr. Mur- 
ray, by whose interest he became preacl^r at.Iancoln's 
.inn > and tp Mr, AH^^ who gave him hift nie^ and his 
esjLate^ and by consequence a bishopr&ck. When he died) 
he left him the property of hb works ; a legacy which 
may be reasonably estimated at four thousand poudds. 

Pope'« fondness for the Eamy on Man appeared by 
his desire of its propagation* DobsoO, .who bad gained 
reputation by his version of Prior's " Solomon/' was 
employed by him to translate it into Latin verse, and 
* wa& tor that purpose some time at T\|^ickenham ; but 
he left his work, whatever was the reason, unfinished, 
and, by Benson's invitation, undertook the longer task 
of " Paradise Lost.** Pope then desire<^Rs friend to 
find a scholar who should turn his essay into Latin 
prose ; bu^ no such p^formanqe has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the grtaij with that rc- 
jception and respect to \/hich his wrorks entitled him, 
and which he had not impaired by any private miscon- 
duct or factious partiality. Though Bolingbroke was 
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his friend, Walpolc was not his enemy ; but treated 
him with so much consideration, as, at )ys request, to 
solicit and obtsdn from the French minister an abbey 
for Mr. Southcot, whom he considered himself as 
obliged to reward, by this exertion of his interest, for 
the benefit which he had received from his attendance 
in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the court was at Richmond, 
queen Caroline had- declared her intention to visit him. 
This may have been only a careless effusion, thought 
on no inore: the repoi^ of sueh notice, however, was 
soon in many mouths ; and, if I do not forget or misap* 
prehend Savage's account, Pope, pretending to decline 
what was not yiet offered, left his house for a time, not^ 
I suppose, for any other reason, than lest he should be 
thought to stay at home in expectation of an honour 
which would not be conferred. He was therefore angry 
at Swift, who represents him as « refusing the visits of 
a queen,** iiecause he Knew that what had never been 
offered had never been refused. 

Besides the general system of morality, supposed to 
be contained in the E^^ay on Man^ it was his intention 
to write distinct poems upon the different duties or con- 
ditions of lifb ; one of which is the epistle to lord Bat- 
hurst (IfSS)' On the U^e of Bichesj a piece on which 
he declared great labour to have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some hmts are historically thrown, 
and some known characters are introduced, with others 
of which it is difficult to say how far they are real or 
fictitious ; but the praise of Kyrl, the man of Ross, de- 
serves pafticQlar examination, who, after a long and 
'pompous enumeration of his public work^ and priv^e 
charities, is said to have diffused all those blessings 
iremjive hundred a-year. Wonders are wUlmgiy told 
• Spence. 
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and willingly heainj. The truth is, th4t £f rl was a man 
of known integrity and active benerolence, by whose 
solicitation, the wealthy were persuaded to pay contri- 
butions to bis charitable schemes ; this influence he ob- 
tained by an example of liberality exerted to the ut- 
most extent of lus4>ower, and was thus enabled to give 
more than he had. This account Mr. Victor received 
from the minister of the place ; and I have preserved it, 
that the praise of a good man, being made more credi- 
ble, may be more solid. Narrations of romantic and 
impracticable virtue will be read with wonder^ but 
that which is unattainable is recommended in vain; 
that good may be endeavoured, it must be shewn to be 
possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has given 
a hint of hb religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of 
burning the pope, and by mentioning with some indig- 
nation the inscription, on the monument. 

When this poem was first published, the disdogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and ob- 
scure. . Pope seems tobave written with no very distinct 
idea $ for he calls that an «« Epistle to Bathurst'^ in 
which Batburst is imroduced as speaking. 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to lord Cobfaain his 
f< Characters of Men,*' written with close attention to 
the operations of the mind and modifications of Hfe*. In 
this poem he has endeavoured to establish and exempli- 
fy his favourite theory of the ruling fimaion^ by which 
he means an original direction of desire to some par- 
ticular object ; an limate affection, which gives all ac- 
tion a determinate and invariable tendency^ and operates 
upon. the whole system of life, either openly, or more 
secretly by the intervention of some accidental or sub- 
ordinate propension. 
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Of any p^moiH thus immte a&dirremtibkfthe ex- 
istence may reasonably be doubled. Haman charafilera 
are by no means oonstant ; men change bj change of 
placC) ci fiutone, of acquaintance ; he who U at one 
time a lorer of pleasure) is at aiiodier a lover of mo- 
ney. Those indeed who attun any exceUencCy common* 
]y spend life in one pufsuic ; for excellence is not often 
gained iip<»i easier terms. But to the particular speciea 
of excellence men «re. directed) not by an ascendant 
planet or predominating humour, but l^ the first book 
which they Mad, some eaify conyersation which they 
heard) or some accident which excHed ardour and emu- 
lation. 

It must at least be allowed that this rulings fiaasion, 
antecedent to reason and obsenraiion) rausi haire an ob- 
ject independent on human contriif^ce ; for there can 
be no natural desire of artificial good« No man there- 
fore can be bom, in the strict acceptati(»)) a loVer of mo- 
ney $ for he may be bom where money does not exist : 
nor can he be borU) in a moral sense, a lover of bia 
country; for society, politically regulated, is a state 
comradistingui^ed from a state of nature ; and any 
attention to that coalition of interests which makes the 
happiness of a country is possible only to those whom 
inquiry and reflection have enabled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as false ; 
its tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of moral 
predestination, or over-ruling principle which cannot 
be rc^sisted ; he that admits it is prepared to comply' 
with every desire tlmt caprice or opportunity shall ex« 
cite, and to flatter himself that he submits only to the 
lawful donunion of nature in obeyingrthe resiadess au* 
thority of his ruling fiaaion. 

Pope has formed his theory wiUk so little skiU> that) 

Votlll. L 
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10 the examples by vbicb lie illuiHraie« and coofirms 
it) he bas confounded passionay appetites, and habits. 

To the «< Characters of Men/' he added soon after^ 
in an epistle supposed to have been addressed to Mar- 
tha Blount^ but which the last edition has taken from 
her, the « Characters of Woman/' This poem, Which 
was laboured with great diligence^ and in the author's- 
opinion with great success, was neglected at its first 
publication, as the^commoitator supposes, because the 
public was informed, by an adverti»emeDt, that it coo- 
tained no character drawn from fhe life / an assertion 
which Pope probably did not expect noc wish to have 
been believed, and which he soon gave his readers suf- 
ficient reason to distrust, by telling them in a note that 
the work was imperfect^ because part of his subject was 
vice, too &igh to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe 
to display the duchess of Marlborough under the name 
of AUoMd i and her character was inserted with no great 
honour to the writer's gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 and 
1740) imitations of different poems of Horace, gene- 
rally with his name, and once, as was suspected, with- 
out it. What he was upon moral principles ashamed to 
own> he ought to have suppressed. Of these pieces it 
is useless to settle the dates, as they had seldom much 
relation to the times, and perhaps had been Long in his 
hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are 
familiarised, by adapting their sentiments to modem 
topics, by making Horace say of Shak^;>eare what he 
originally said of Ennius, and accommodating his sa- 
tires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the flatterers 
and pfodigals of our ^wn time, was first pracdsed in 
the reign of Charies the ^cond by Oldham and Ro- 
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Chester ; at least I remember no instance more ancient. 
It is a kind of middle composition between translation 
and original design, which pleases when the thoughts 
are unexpectedly applicable, and the parallels lucky. 
It seems to haire been Pope's favourite amusemicnt ; 
for he has carried it farther than any former poet* 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother num- 
bers, of Dr. Dotoe's Satires, which was recommended 
to him by the duke of Shrewsbury and the earl of Ox* 
ford. They made no great impression on the public. 
Pope seeihs to have known their imbecility, and there- 
fore suppressed them while he was yet coniei^^g to 
rise in reputation, but ventured them when he tnouj;ht 
their deficiencies more likely to be imputed toVonne 
than to himself^ 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be 
derived in its first derign from Boileau's Address <$ son 
£4ftritf was publbhed in January, 1735 about a month 
before the death of him to whom it is inscribed. It is 
to be regretted, that either honour or pleasure should 
have been missed by Arbuthnot ; a man estimable for 
his leamhig, amiable for his life, and venerable for his 
piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skil- 
ful in his profession, versed in the sciences* acquainted 
with ancient literature, and able to anitnate his mass of 
knowledge by a bright and active imagination ; a scho- 
lar with great brilliance of wit ; a wit who in the crowd 
of life, retained and discovered a noble ardour of reli- 
gious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public 
He vindicates himself from censures; and with dignity, 
rather than arrogance enforces his own claim? to kincU 
ness and respect. 



Into t^ poem are interworeD seTeral paragraphs 
wbkh had been before printed as a tH&memy and 
among them the satirical lines upon Addison, of which 
the last couplet has been twice corrected. It was at 



^lo would not smile if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were be ? 



Then, 



Who would not grieve H such a man there be^ 
^ Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

Atlallitis, 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

Ke was at this time at open war with lord Hervey, 
Who bad distinguished himself as a steady adherent to 
the ministry ; and, being offended with a contemptuous 
answer to one of his pamphlets,* had summoned Pul^ 
teny to a duel. Whether he or Pope made the first 
attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily known : he had 
written an invective against Pope, whom he calls, 
«( Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure ;*' and 
bints that his father was a hatter,^ To this Pope wrote 
a reply in verse and prose ; the verses are in this poem ; 
and the prose, though it was never sent, is printed 
among his letters but to a cool reader of the preseat 
time exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

* Intituled, ** Section and Defamation displayed." 8v9^ 
1733. a 

f Among many MSS. letters^ &c. relating to Pope which 
I hare lately seen, is a lampoon in the Bible-style, of much 
humour, but irreverent, in idiich Pope is ridiculed as tiie son 
Qfkhaiter. C. 



Hid last aa^rai of the gpsneral kind were twodia- 
logaesy named, from the year in whicb they^ were pub* 
fished, ^^Seveste^ Hundred and Thirty-eight/' In 
these poema many are praised and many reproached. 
Pope was then entangled in tiie opposition ; a follower 
of the prince of Wales, who dined at his house, and the 
friend of many who c^structed and censured the con- 
duct: of the ministers* His political partiality was too 
plainly ahewn : he fQrgot the prudence with which he 
passed, in his earlier years, uninjured and unoffending, 
through much more violent conflicts of faction. 

In the first dialpgue, having an opportunity of praise 
ing Alien of fiath, he asked his leave to mention him 
as a man not illustrious by any n^evit of his ancestors, 
and called him in his verses ^ low-born Allen." Men 
are seldom satisfied with praise inU*odticed or followed 
by smy mention pf defect. Allen seems not to have 
taken any pleasure in his epithet, which was afterwards 
softened* into « humble Allen.'* 

In the second dialogue he took some liberty with one 
of the Foxes, among others i which Fox, in a reply to 
Lyttleton, took an opportunity of repaying by reproach- 
ing Mm with the friendship of a lampooner, who scat- 
tered his ink without fear or decency^ and against whom 
he hoped the resentment of the legislature would quicks 
}y be discharged. 

About this time Pawl Whitehead, a small poet, was 
summoned before the lords for a poem called ^ Man- 
ners,** together with Dodsley his publisher. White* 
head, who hung loose upcm society, sculked and es- 
caped ; but Dodsley's shop and family made his ap^ 

- • On a hint from Warbiirton. There is however reason to 
think from the appearance of the house in which Allen was 
bom at St Blaise^ that he waa not of a lo^ but of -a decaye/d 
family. C. ' 

Js2 
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pear^mce tieeess»^. He was, howeveti hmm i^misged ; 
snd tfa9 whok process was probably intended rather to 
iiitifnidate Fot>e than to pum^ Wbit^ead* 

Popene^ef afterwards attempted tojoki tbepstriof 
witb tihre poety Mr drev hh p^ upon ttaieameiL That 
be desired fpom his attenipls of refiotmatiaii is tmput« 
ed, hy his ^ontmentalorf to his detfodir of pn»«iiiDg 
over the eorrupttoii of d^ thne. He waa soililielf to 
have be^ ever of opimoi^ that the. dread of his si^ire 
would countervail the love of power or of toanef i ho 
pleased hhnself wUh betbg importaiit and fone]daUe» 
afid gratified sometimes his pride and som^imes his 
resentment ; till at last he began to think he ihoiild be 
. fnore safe, if he Were less busy. 

The << Memoirs of Scriblerus,'* pob&ihed ab<mt this 
time, extend only to the first book of a work projected 
In concert by Pope, Swift, and Arb&thnot, who tised 
to meet in the time of queen Anne, and denominated 
themselves the << Scriblerus Club/^ The purpose was 
to censure the abuseii of learning by a fictitious Hfe^of 
an infatuated scholar. They were (Hsperscd ; the 4e»go 
was never completed ; and Warburton lam^^its its 
miscarriage, as an event veiy disastrous to polite letters . 

If the whole may be esdmated by this specimen, 
wUch seems to be the production of ATbuthsot^ with 
a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of nK>re will 
»ot be much lamented ; for the follies which the wnter 
ridicules zm so little practised, that they are nor 
known ; nor can the sjatire be understood but by the 
learned: be raises phi»toms of absurdity, and liien 
drives thesi away. He cures diseases that were never 
felt. 

For this reason this joint productbn of three great 
writers have never obtained any notice from maukind^ 
it has bera little read| or when readf has been forgot^ 



te% as 1)0 man could be wiser, better^ or mento-, by 
remesiberif^ it 

The design caatiot boast of modi origioaUty; for, 
besides it» general resemblance to Don Quixote, there 
will be fotit^ ki k psorticaiar kukatioiis of the bisti»7 of 
Mr. Ouffie. 

Swift carded so much of it into Iretand and avppHed 
hkn with faints for Ms travels ; ^sad with those the world 
niight have been contested, though the rest had been 
suppressed. 

Pope had acMight for itftAgea andnenlimenta in a re«- 
gion not known to hare been explored bfmvaxf other 
(^ the English writers ; he had cenauked the Hiodem 
writers of Latin^ poetrjT) a claaa <^ au4^ora.whom B<n« 
leau eftdeavoured to btdng into contempt, asid who are 
tee generally neglected. Pope, however was not 
ashamed of their acquaintaaee, nor ongrateliil for the 
ad?antages which he might have derived from it A 
' small selection frtrni the Itafiana who" wrote in Ladn 
had been published at London, about the latter end of 
die last centurjr, by a man* who coneealed his name^ 
hilt whom hk pre&ce afaews- to have been well qualified 
&r hb undertaking; Thia coitection Pope i»»pliGed by 
more thanr half, and ( 1 740) publi^^ed it in two volumes, 
but iajurioualy omtted hta predecessor's preface. To 
these books, which had nothing but the mere lext, no 
regard jwaa pay ; the authors were still neglected, and 
the editor was neither praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into itMeness, he had planned a Work, 
which he considered as subsequent to hn ^ Essay on 
Man,^' of which he has given tto accouoft to Dr. Swifts 

• Since discovered to have been Atterbury, afterwards bi- 
ahop of Rochesteiv-See the colleetion pf that prelate's Epis-' 
tolary Correspondence^ vol. IV. p. 6. N. 
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"March ^5, 1736. 

^ If ever I write anj more epistles in verse^ one of 
them shaU be eddressed t6 you. I have long concerted 
it^and begun it; but I would make what bears your 
name as finished as my last work ought to be, tb&t is to 
say more finished than any of the rest. The subject is 
large and will divide into four epistksi which naturally 
follow the ^ Essay on Man ;' vi^. K Of the ^xtent and 
limits of human reason and science. 2« A view of the 
useful and therefore attainable, and of the unusefiil and 
therefore unattainable, arts. 3. Of the nature, ends, ap- 
pUcation, and usei of different capacities. 4« Of the use 
of learaingv of the acience of the world, and of wit. It 
will conclude with a satire against the misapplication 
<^ all these, exemplified 1;)y pictures, characters, and 
examples.** 

Thia work-in its full extent, being now afflicted with 
an a$thma, and finding the powers of life gradually de- 
dkung, he had no longer courage to undertake ; but, 
from the materials which he had provided, he added, at 
Warburt(Hi*s request, another book to the <^ Dunciad/* 
of which the design is to «. ridicule such studies as are 
either hopeless or useless, as either pursue what is ud- 
attainable, or what if it be attained, is oT no use. 
* When this book was printed (1743) the laurel had 
been for some time upon the head of Cibber ; a man 
whom it cannot be supposed that Pope could, regard 
with much kindness or esteem, though in one of the 
tmitatioivs of Horace Jie has liberally enough praised 
the " Careless Husband.'* In the « Dunciad,*' among 
other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; 
who, in his " Apology,** complains of the great poet's 
unkindncss as more injurious^ "because.** s^ys he "I 
never have offended hir^/* 



. It might have he«i expected that Pope should have 
^een^in fiome degree^ mollified bythU sabmissiTe ^en- 
tienessy but no such consequence appeared^ Though 
he condescended to commend Gibber once, he men- 
cioned him afterwards contemptuously in one of hb 
satires, and again in his epistle to Arbuthnot; andia 
the fourth book of the << Dunciad'^ attacked him with 
acrimony, to which the proTOcation is not easily dis- 
GOT^rable. Perhaps he imagined that, in ridiculing the 
Laureate, he satirized those by whom the laurel 1iad 
been given, and gratified that ambitious petulance with 
which he affected to insuit the great 

The severity of ^is satire left Gibber no longer ai^ 
patience. He had confidence enough in hb own powers 
to believe that he could disturb the quiet of his adver* 
sary, and doubtless did not want instigators, who, with- 
out any care about the victory, desired to amuse them- 
aelvea by looking on the contest. He dierefore gave 
.the town a pamphlet, in which he declares his resolu- 
tion from that timelieYer to bear another blow without 
returning it, and to tire out his adversary by persever* 
ance, if he cannot conquer him bjr strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope 
he imputes to a very distant cause* After the « Three 
Hours after Marriage*' had been driven off the stage, 
by the offence which the mummy and crocodile gave 
the audience) while the exploded scene was yet fresh 
in memory, it happened that Gibber played Bayes in 
the Rehearsal ; and, as it had been usual to enliven the ' 
part by the niention of any recent theatrical transac- 
tions, he said, that he once thought to have introduced 
his lovers disguised in a mummy and a crocodile. 
" This,'* says he, " was received with loud claps, which 
indicated contempt of the play.** Pope, who was behind 
the scenes, meeting him as he left the stage, << attacked 
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him/* as lie says, « with all the virulence of a wit out 
of his senses;" tolirhich he replied, <f that he would 
take no other notice of what was said by so particular 
a man, than to declare, that, as often as he played that 
part, he would repeat the same provocation.** 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of the 
authors of the play which he so zealously defended; 
and adds an idle story of Pope's behaviour at a tavern. 

ThiB pamphlet was written with little power of thought 
or language, and^ if suffered to remain without notice, 
would have been very soon forgotten. Pope had now 
been enough acquainted with human life to know, if his 
passion had not been too powerful for his understand- 
ing, that^ from a contention like his with Xibber, the 
World seeks nothing but diversion, which is given at 
the expense of the higher character. When Cibber 
lampooned Pope, curiosity was excited; what Pope 
tould say of Cibber nobody inquired, but in hopes that 
Pope's asperity might betray his pain and lessen his dig- 
nity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to 
flutter and die, without confessing that it stung him. 
The dishonour of .being shewn as Gibber's antagonist 
could never be compensated by the victory. Cibber 
had nothing to lose ; when Pope had eichausted all his 
malignity upon him, he would rise in the esteem both 
of his friends and his enemies* Silence only could have 
made him despicable ; the blow which did jiot appear to 
' be felt would have been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility preysdled, and he resolved to 
tell the whole English world tliat he was at war with 
Cibber ; and, to shew that he thought him no common 
adversary, he prepared no common vengeance ;he pub- 
lished a new ediiiion of The Duncia4^ in which fee dc- 

• III 1/48 
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graded Theobald from his painful pre-efnioence, and 
enthroned Gibber in hb stead. Unhappily the two 
heroes were of opposite gharai;;ters, and Pope was un- 
willing to lose what he had already written ; he has 
therefore depraved his poem by , giving Gibber the 
old books, the old pedantry^ and the sluggish perti- 
nacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, to 
make another change, and introduced Osborne contend- 
ing for tlie prize among the booksellers. Osborne was 
a man entirely destitute of shame without sense of any 
disgrace but that of poverty. He told me when he was 
doing that which raised Pope's resentment, that he 
should be put into The pun^iad j hu% he had the fate 
•f <«Gassandra.'^ I gave na credit, to fcis prediction, till 
in time I saw it accomplished. The shafu of satire were 
directed equally in vain against Gibber and Osborne ; 
being repelled by the impenetrable impudence of one, 
and deadened by the impassive dulness of the other* 
Pope confessed his own pain by his anger ; but he gave 
no pain to those who bad provoked him. He was able 
to hurt none but himself; by transferring the same ri- 
dictile from one to another, he reduced himself \o the 
insignificance of his own magpie, who from his cage 
calls cuckold at a venture. 

Gibber, according to his engagement, repaid The 
Bunciad with another pamphlet,* which. Pope said, 
« would be as good as a dose of hartshorn to him ;'* 
but his tongue and his heart were at variance. I have 
beard Mr. Rfchardson relate, that he attended his fa- 
ther the painter, on a visit, when one of Gibber's pain- 
phlets came into the hands of Pope, who said, '' These 
thingsare my diversion." They sat by him while he 
perused it, and saw his features writhing with ^guish ; 
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md young Rkb^soa said to his father when they re« 
turned, that he hoped to be preserved from' such diver- 

« aion as had been that ds^ the )ot of Pope. ^ 

From this time^ finding his diseases more oppret- 
sive znd bis vital powers gradually decliniog, be no 
longer strained his &cuUies with any original compo- 
aitioO) nor proposed any other emptoyment far his re* 
maining life than the revisal and correction of bis 
former works ; in which he received advice and as* 
sbtance from Warburton, whom he appears to ba?e 
trusted and honoured in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his epic poem, perhaps without much 
loss to mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojan^ 
who, according to a ridiculous fiction, eataUiBhed a 
colony in Britain. The subject therefore . was of the 
fabulous age ; the actors were ji race upon whom ima* 
gination has been exhausted, and attention wearied, and 
to whom the mind will not easily be recalled^ vrhen it 
is invited in blank verse, which Pope bad adopted 
with great imprudence, and, I think, without dueeon- 
fllderation of the nature of our language. The sketch 
is, at least in part, preserved by Ruffhead ; by which Ic 
appears, that Pope was thoughtless enough to model 
the names of his heroes with terminations not coBsist- 
ent with the time or country in which he places them. 
He lingered through the next year, but peit^eired 
himself as he expresses it, <f going down the ihiil*'* 
He had for at least five years been afflicted with an 
asthma, and other disorders, which his physicians were 
unable to relieve. Towards the end of his life he cod- 

I suited Dr. Thomson, a man who had by lai^e prom- 
ises, and free censures of the common practice of 
physic, forced himself up into sudden reputation. 
Thomson declared his distemper to be a dropsy, and 
evacuated part of thei snrter 1^ tincture of -jalap ; but 
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confessed that his belly did not subside. Thomson had 
many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to dismiss him* 

While he was yet capable of amusement and con- 
versation, as he was one day sitting in the air with 
lord Bolingbroke and lord Marchmont, he saw his fa» 
voorite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, 
and asked * lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. 
Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs and 
sat still ; but lord Marchmont, who was younger and 
less captious, waited on the ladf^ who, when he came 
to her, asked « What is he not dead yet ?" She is 
said to have neglected him, with shameful unkindness, 
in the latter time of his decay ; yet of the little which 
he had to leave she had a very great part. Their ac- 
quaintance began early ; the life of each was pictured 
on the other's mind ; their conversation therefore was 
endearing, for when they met, ther€ was an immediate 
coalition of congenial notions. Perhaps he considered 
her unwillingness to approach the chamber of sickness 
as female weakness, or human frailty ; perhaps he was 
conscious to himself of peevidmess and impatience, 
or, though he was offended by her inattention, might 
yet consider her merit as overbalancing her fault; and 
if he had suffered his heart to be alienated from her, 
he could have found nothing that might fiU her place ; 
he could have only shrunk within himself; it was too 
late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May, 1744, his death was approaching ;* on the 
^th, he was all day delirious, which he mentioned 
four days afterwards as a sufficient humiliation of the 
Tanity of man; he afterwards complained of seeing 
things as through a ciirtain, and in false colours, and 
one day in the presence of Dodsley, asked what arm it 
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was that came out from th« wall. He said that his 
greatest inconvenience was inability to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept oyer him in this state 
of helpless decay ; and being told by Spence, that Pope, 
at the intermission of his deUiiousness^ was always 
saying something kind either of his^ present or absent 
friends, and that his humanity seemed to have.sunrived 
his understanding, answered, << It has so 1*' and added, 
, " I never in my life knew a man that ha<l so tender a 
heart for his particular friends, or more general friend- 
ship for mankind.*' At another time he said, << I have 
known Pope these thirty years, and value myself more 
in his friendship than"—- His grief then suppressed his 
voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future 
state* Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a' papist, 
whether he would not die like his father and mother, 
and whether a priest should not be called; he answered, 
« I do not think it is essential, but it wHI be very right, 
. and I thank you for putting me in mind of it.** 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the 
last sacraments, he said, « There is nothing that is 
meritorious but virtue and friendship, and indeed friend- 
ship itself is only a part of virtue,** ^ 

He died in the evenmg of the thirtieth day of May, 
1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not discern 
the exact time of his expiration. He was buried at 
Twickenham, near his father and mother, where a mo- 
nument has been erected to him biy his commentator, 
the bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors ; first 
to lord Bolingbroke ;* and, if he should not be living, 

• This 16 somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Boling- 
broke was not an executor : Pope?» papers were left to him 
specifically, or in case of his death, to lord Marchmont C, 
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to the earl of Marchmont : undoubtedly expecting them 
to be proud of the trust, and eager to extend his famel 
But let DO man dream of itffluence beyond his life. 
After a decent time, Dodaley the bookseller went to 
solicit preference as the publisher, and was told that 
the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and, whatever 
was the reason^ the world has been disappointed of what 
was " reserved for the next age/* 

He lost) indeed, the &ivour of Bolingbroke, by a kind 
of posthumous offence. The political pamphlet called 
« The Patriot King" had been put into his hands that 
he might procure the impression of a very few copies, 
to be distributed, according to the author's direction, 
among his friends, and Pope assured him that no more 
had been printed than were, allowed ; but, soon after his 
deatby the printer brought and reagned a complete 
edition of fifteen hundred copies, which Pope had or- 
dered him to print, and retain m secret He kept, &s 
was observed, his engagement to Pope, better than 
Pope had kept it to his friend ; and nothing was known 
of the transaction, tilt, upon the death of his employer, 
he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to the 
right owner, who, with great indignation, made a fire 
in his yard, and delivered the whole impression to the 
flames. , 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not na- 
turally dictated by resentment of violated faith ; resent- 
ment more acrimonious, as the violator had been more 
loved or more trusted. But here the anger might have 
stopped ; the injury was private ; and there was little 
danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied; his 
thirst of vengeance incited him to blast the memory of 
the man over whom he had wept in his last struggles ; 
and he employed Mallet, another friend of Pope, to tell 
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•the tale to the public with all its aggravations. War- 
Mrton, whose heart was warm with his legacy^ and 
tender by the recent separation^ thought it proper for 
him to interpose ; and undertook, not indeed to Tindi- 
«cate the action, for breach of trust has always somethmg 
criminal, but to extenuate it by apology* . Having 
advanced what cannot be denied, that moral obliquity 
is made more or less excusable by the motives that 
produce it, he inquires what evil purpose could have 
induced Pope to break his promise. He could not de- 
light his vanity by usurping the work, wluch, though 
not sold in shops, had been shewn to a number more 
than sufHcient to preserve the author's claim ; he could 
not gratify his avarice, for he could not sell his plunder 
till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, if the copy 
was left to another, his fraud would be defeated; and if 
left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appear- 
ance of reason, that the irregularity of his conduct 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who 
might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, which 
Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even without its 
author's approbation. To this apology an answer was 
written in *^ A Letter to the most impudent man 
living." 

He brought some reproach upon his own memory by 
the petulent and contemptuous mention mfide in his 
will of Mr. Allen, and an affected repayment of his be- 
nefactions. Mrs. Blount as the known friend and fa- 
vourite of Pope, had been invited to the house of Allen, 
where she comported herself with such indecent arro- 
gance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen in a «tat6 of 
irreconcileable dislike, and the door was for ever barred 
a gainst her. This exclusion she resented with so nuch 
bitterness as to jrefuse any legacy from Pope, unless he 
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left the\ warld with ^ disavowal of obligation to Alkn. 
Having beren long under her dominion, now tottering 
in the decline of life, and unable to resist the violence 
of her temper, or perhaps with the prejudice of a lover, 
persuaded that she had suffered improper treatment^ 
he complied with her demand, and polluted his will 
with female resentment. < Allen accepted the legacy, 
which ke gave to the hospital at Bath, observing that 
Pope was always a bad accomptant, and that, if to 150/. 
he had put a cipher more, he had come nearer to the 
truth.* 

• This account of the dificrence between Pope and Mr. 
Allen is not so circumstantial as it was in Johnson's power to 
have made it T^he particulars communicated to him concern- 
ing it he was tdo indolent to commit to writing; the business 
of this note is to suppfy his omissions. 

- Upon an invitation, ia which Mrs. Blount was inoludedt 
Mr. Pope made a visit to laSr. Allen at Piior .park ; and having 
occasion to go to Brtstcd for a few days, left Mrs. Blount be- 
hind him. In liis absence Mrs. Blount, who was of the Romish 
persuasion, signified an inclination to go to the Popish chapel 
at Bath, and <tesi^d of Mr. Allen the lise of his chariot for th^ 
purpose : but he being at that time mayor of the city, suggest- 
ed the impropriety of having his carriage-seen at the door of a 
place of worship^ to which as a magistrate, he was at least re- 
strained from giving a sanction, and might be required to sup- 
press, and therefore d«sired to be excused. Mrs. Blount re. 
sented this refusal, and told Pope of it at his return, and so in- 
fected him with her rage that tliey both left the house ab- 

•' • lliis is altogether wrong ; Pope kept up his friendsfifp 
vr'^h Mr. Allen to the last, as appears by his letters, and Mrs. 
Bi;> «i it remained in' Mr. Allen's house some time after the cool- 
ness took place between her and Mrs. Allen. Allen's conver- 
satii^vi with Pope on this subject and his letters to Mrs. Blount, 
all whose quarrels he was obliged to share, will Appear in Mr. 
Bowie's edition of Pope's works now in the prew. C. 
m2 ^ . 
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THE person of Pope b well known not to ha¥e been 
formed by the nicest model. 4Se has, in his accoynt of 
the (< Little Club," compared himself to a spider, and 
by another is descnbed as protuberant behind and- be 
Sore. He is said to have been beautiful in his ii^aney 
but he was of a [constitution originally feeble and Weak 
^d, as bodies of a tender frame are easily distorted, his 
deformity was prc^ably in part the effect of his applica- 
tion; His stature w^ so low, that, to bring him to a le- 
vel with common tables, it was necessary to rai^ his 
seat. But bis face was not displeasing, and his eyes w&re 
animated and vivid. .^ 

By natural deformity, and accidental distortion, his vi- 
tal functions were so much disordered, that his life was 
a <Uong disease." His most frequent assatlment was 
the headacb, which he used to relieve by inhalmg the 
steam of coffee, which he very frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his pett^ pecu- 
liarities was communicated by a female domesdc of the 
earl of Oxford, who. knew him perhaps after the mid- 
dle of life. He was then so weak as to stand in perpetual 
need of female attendance ; extremely sensible of cold, 
so that he wore a kind of fur doublet^ under a shirt of a 
very coarse warm linen with fine sleeves. When he 
rose,, he was invested in bodice made c^ stuff <2anvass, 
being scarcely able to hold himself erect till they were 
laced ^nd he then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted in this rela- 
tion of Fope'B love of painting, which differs much from the in- 
formation I gave him on that head. A picture of Betterton, 
. certainly copied from Kneller by Pope,f lord Mansfield once 
shewed me at Kenwood-house, adding, that it was the miiy 
one he ever iintshed, for that the weakness of his eyes was In 
obstruction to his use of the pencil. H. 
t See p. 70. 
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wsis cbntraeted. His legs were so slender, that he en" 
larged thdr bulk with three pair of stockings, which 
were drawn on and off by the maid ; for he was not able 
to dress or undress himself, and neither went to bed 
nor rose wkhout help. His weakness made it very dif- 
ficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he used to 
dine sometimes i^h lord Oxford, privately, iii a velvet 
cap. His dress of ceremony was black, with a tie-wig, and 
a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his sick- 
ness required had taught him all the unj^easing and 
unsocial qualiUes of a valetudinary man. He expected 
that every thing should give way to bis ease or humour, 
as a child, whose parents will not hear her cry, has an 
uorensted dominion in the nursery. 

C*e9t que P enfant toujours est homtney 
C'est que Vhomme eat toujours enfant. 

When he wanted to sleep he ** nodded in company ;" 
and once slumbered at his own table while the prince of 
Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his friendship gave procured 
him many invitations ; but he was a very troublesome 
inmate. He brought no servant, and had so many 
wants that aDumerous attendance was scarcely able to 
supply them. Wherever he was, he left no room for 
another, because he exacted the attention, and employ- 
ed the activity of the whole family. His errands were 
so frequent and frivolous, that the footmen in time 
avoided and neglected him ; and the earl of Oxford dis- 
charged some of the servants for their resolute refusal 
of his messages. The maids, when they had neglected 
their buuness, alleged that they had been empl<^ed by 
Mr, Pope* One of his constant diemands was of coffee 
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in the night, md to the women that waked on him in 
his chamber he wa« y^^rf burdensome ; but he was 
careful to recompense l^er. want of sleep ; and lord, Ox- 
ford's servant declared) that in the house- where h^r 
businvss wa$ to answer his calH she would not ask for 
wages. 

, He had another fault easily incident to those who, 
fiuffermg much pain, think themselves entitled to 
whatever pleasures they^ can snatch. He waa : too in- 
dulgent to his appetite ; he loved meat highly season- 
ed and of strong, taste ; and, at the interyals of the table 
amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves. If he 
sat down to a variety of dishes, >he Would oppress his 
stomach with repletion ; and> though he seemed angry 
when a dram was offered him, did not forbear to drink 
it. His friends, who kpew the avenues to hi&. heart, 
pampered him with presents of luxury, Mrhich he did 
not puffer to stand neglected, the, death of gre^ men 
is not always proportioned to the lu^re.of their lives. 
Hannibal, saysJuvenal, did not perish by the javelin or 
the sword ; the slaughters of Cannae were revenged by 
a ring. The death of Pope was imputed by spme of his 
friends to a silver saucepan, in which it was his delight 
to heat potted lamprey s. 

That he loved too well to eat is certain ; but that his 
sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily con- 
cluded, when it is remembered that a conformation so 
irregular lasted six and fifty years, notwithstanding 
euch pertinacious diligence of study and meditalioru 

In all his intercourse with mankind, he had great de- 
light in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his pur- 
poses by indirect and unsuspected methods. " He hard- 
ly drank tea without a stratagem." If at the house of 
his friends, he wanted any accommodation, he was not 
willing to ask for it in plain terms, but would mention it 
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remotely ai^ Bomethiog conremem ; though when it was 
procured, he soon made it appear for whose sake it had 
been recommended. Thus he teased lord Orrery tUt he 
obtained a screen. He practised his arts on such small 
occasions, that lady £(4ingbroke used to say, in a 
French phrase, that ^ he played the politician about 
cabbages .and turnips/* His unjustifiable impression 
of << The Patriot King,*' as it can be Imputed to no par- 
ticular motive, must have proceeded from his general 
habit of secrecy and cunning : he caught an opportunity 
of a sly tricky and pleased himself with the thought of 
outwitting .Bolingbroke. 

In £uniliar or convivial conversation, it does not ap- 
pear that he excelled* He may be said to have resem* 
bled Dryden, as being not one that was distkiguished 
by vivacity in eompany. It is remarkable, that so near 
hia time, so mucb should be known of what he has 
written, and iso little of what he has said : traditional 
memory retains no sallies of raillery, nor sentences of 
observation ; nothing eithet* pointed or solid, either 
wise or merry. One apophthegm only stands upon re- 
cord. When an objection, raised against his mscription 
for Shakspeare, was defended by the authority of << Pa- 
trick," he replied— i^ horesco referens** — ^that " he 
would allow the publisher of a dictionary to know the 
meaning of a single word, but not of two words put 
together,** 

He Was fretful and eauly displeased, and allowed 
himself to be capriciously resentful. He would some- 
times leave lord Oxford silently, no one could tell why, 
and was to be courted back by more letters and messa- 
ges than the footmen were willing to carry. The table 
was indeed infested by lady Mary Wortley, who was 
the friend of lady Oxford, and who, knowing hia peev- 
ishnes, could by no entreaties be restrained from con- 
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tradicttog hira^ till then* disputeawerc sharpened to 
such aspeHty, that one or the other qaitted the house. 

He 8O0ieticp[e& condescended to be jocular with ser- 
vants or inferiors ; hut by no mernnant) either of others 
or his own was he ei/;er^een excited to laughter. 

Of his dQi;neslic character, frugality was a part emi- 
nently remarkable. Having determined not to be de- 
pendantj he determined not to be in w^ant, and there* 
fore wisely and, magnanimously rejected all temptations 
to expense unsuitable to his fortune. This general 
.care must be uniyersally approved,; but it sometimes 
appeared in petty ardlices of parsiitiony) sueh as the 
practice of writing his compositions on the back of 
letters, as. may be seen in the remaining copy of the 
//ia</, by which perhaps in. five years fiVe shillings 
were sav^d ; or in a niggardly Tcception of hisfrtendsi 
jguid sean^in^ss of emertaiximent, as, i^henhehad two 
guests in his house, he would set at supper a single 
pint upon the table and, having himself taken two small 
glasses, would jretire^ and say, <^ Gentlemen I leave you 
to your wine j" Yet he tells his friends, that "he has 
a heart for all, a house for all, and, whatever they may 
think, a fortune for all. 

He > sometimes, however, made a spletidid dinner, 
and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or ele- 
gance which such performances require. That this 
magnificence should be often displayed, that obstinate 
prud^ce with which he conducted his afiTairs would 
not permit, for his revenue, certain and casual, amount- 
ed only to about eight hundred pounds a year, of which 
however he declares lamself able to assign one hundred 
to charity.* 

1" 

* Part of it arose from »n annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had purchased eith^ of the late duke of. Buck- 
ing hamshire^ or the duchess his mother, and wluch was. 
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Of this fbrtune) which, as it arose from public ap- 
probation, was very honourably obtained, his imagina- 
tion seems to have been too full ; it would be hard to 
find a man, so weD entitled to notice by his wit, that 
ever delighted so much in talking of his money. In 
his letters and in his poems, his garden and his grot- 
to, his quincunx aiid his vines, or some hints of his opu- 
lence, are always to be foimd. The great topic of his 
ridicule is poverty ; the crinaes with which he reproach- 
es his antagonists are their debts, their habitation in 
the raiat, and their want of a dinner. He seems to be 
ctfan opinion not very uncommon in the world, that to 
want money is to want every thing. 

Kext to the pleasure of contemplating his posses- 
sions, seems ta be that of enumerating the men of high 
rank with whom he was acquainted, and whose notice he 
loudly proclaims not ta have be^i obtained by any 
practised of meaimess or servility ; a boast which was 
never denied to be true, and to which very few poets 
have evef aspired^. Pope never set his genius to sale, 
he i>^ver flattered those whom he did not love, or 
praised those whom he did not esteem. Savage however 
remarked, that he began a little to relax his dignity 
when he wrote a distich for his " Highness 's dog.** 

His admiration of the great seems to have increased 
in the advance of life. He pa9sed over peers and states-' 
men to inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, with a magna 
ramity of which the praise had been complete, had his 
friend's virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was cho- 
sen for so great an honour, it is not now possible to- 
know ; there is no trace in literary history of any par- 
ticular indmacy between them. The, name of Congreve 

charged on some estate of that family. [See p. 78.] The 
deed by whidi it was granted was some years in pnyfcusto- 
dy. 
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appears in the letters among those of his other ftiends, 
but without any observable distinctbn or consequence. 

To his latter works$ however, he took care to annex 
names dignified with titles, but 'was not very happy 
in his choice ; for, except lord Bathhurst, none of his 
noble friends were such as that a good man would 
wish to have his kitimacy wkh them known to poster- 
ity s he can derive little honour from the notice of Cob- 
ham) Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from 
his letters, an opinion too favourable cannot easily be 
formed; they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded ef- 
fulgence of general benevolence and particular fond- 
ness. There is nothing but liberality, gratitude, con- 
stancy, and tehdemess* It has been so long said as to 
be commonly believed, that the true characters of men 
may be found in their letters, and that he who writes 
to his friend lays his heart open before him. But the 
truth is, that such were thoisimple friendships of the 
^Golden age,'' and are now the friendships only of 
children. Very few can boast of hearts which they 
dare lay open to themselves, and c^ which, by what- 
ever accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and 
continued view ; and, certainly, what we hide from our- 
selves we do not shew to. our friends. There is, indeed, 
no transaction which offers stoi^er tentiptations to 
£illacy and sophistication than epistolary jntercourse. 
In the^ eagerness of conversation the first emotions of 
the mind often burst out before they are conudered ; 
in the tumult of business, interest and passion have their 
genuine effect ; but a friendly letter ia a calm and de- 
liberate perfomoance in the cool of leisure,^ in the 
stillness of solitude, and surely no man tits down to 
depreciate by design his own charaojter. 
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Priendalitp has no tendency to secure veracity i for 
by whom can a man so much wish to be thou^^ht bouer 
that he is, as by him whose kindness he desires to 
giUQ or keep I Even in writing to the world there is 
less constraint ; the author is not confronted with his 
reader, and.takes his chance of approbation among 
the different dispositic^S of mankind ; but a letter is 
addressed to a single mind, of which the prejudices 
and partialities are known ; and must therefore piea8e» 
if not by favouring themyby forbearing to oppose them. 

To charge those &yourable representations, which 
men give of their own minds, with the guilt of hypo^ 
cridcal falsehood, would shew more severity than 
knowJ[edge« The writer commonly believes himself. 
Almost every man's thoughu, while they are general, 
are light ; and most hearts are pure wMie temptation 
b away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments in 
privacy; to. despise death when there is no danger | 
to glow with benevolence when there is nothing to be 
given; While such ideas are formed, they are felt; and 
self-love does not suspea the gleam of virtue to be the 
meteor of fancy* ^ 

If the letters of Pope arc. considered merely as com- 
positbns, they seem to be premeditated and artificial. 
It is one thing to write, because there is something 
which the mind wishes to discharge ; and another, to 
solicit the imagination, because ceremony or vanity 
require something to be written. Pope confesses his 
early letters, to be vitiated Yii^affectation and ambition: 
to know whether he disentangled himself from these 
perverters of epistolaiy integiiiy, his book and his life 
must be set in comparison. 

One of iiis favourite topics b contempt of his own 
poetry. For Uiis, if it had been real- he would deserve 
no commendation ; and in this he was certainly not sin- 
Vol IIL N 
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cere^ for his high valuta of himtttf ffa^ $xMx4^ntly 
observed } and of what xouU he be proud but of hte 
poetr)r ? He writea, he aay^t when «< he has juat. no- 
thing else to do ;** yjst Swift complains that he waa ne- 
ver at leisure for conversationi because h^ had << always 
some poetical scheme in his head*'* It was punctually 
required that his writing-box ^ould be set upon hb 
bed before he rose ; and lord Oxford's domestic related^ 
that in the dreadful winter of fiortyy she was called from 
her bed by him ficmr times in one night, ta supply him 
with paper, lest he should lose a thouglit* . 

He pretends insensibility to censure and ciitictsm} 
though it was observed by all who knew him that ev^ 
pamphlet disturbed hia quiet, and that his extreme ir- 
ritability l^d him open to perpetual vexation ; but he 
wished to despise bis critics^ and therefore hoped that he 
did despise them* 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the court 
paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his miod^ a 
ibblish disesteem of kings, utd i»roclaims that ^ kn 
never sees courts.*' Ypt a little regard shewn him by 
the prince of Wales melted his obduracy; and he had 
not much to say when he wj» as)Led by hia royal high- 
ness, <( How he could; lore a prince while he distiked 
kings?" 

He very frequently professes contem^^of the wodd| 
and represents himself as loolung on^ mankind, some- 
times with gay ifidifFerence, as on ensmets of a lullock, 
below his serious attention, and sometimes with gloomy 
indignations, as on monsters more worthy of hatred than 
of pity. These were-dispositions apparently counter- 
feited. How coufd he despise tbc^e whom he lived by 
pleasing, and on whose approbation his esteem of him- 
self was i^perstructed ? Why should be hate tboseto 
whose favour he owed his honour and his ease ? Of 
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things that terminate in human life, the world is the 
proper judge ; to despise its sentence, if it were possi- 
ble, is not just ; and if it were just, is not possible. 
Pope was far enough from this unreasonable temper : 
he was sufficiently a fool to Famcy and his fault was, 
that he pretended to neglect it. His levity, and his sul- 
lenness were only in his letters ; he passed through 
common life, sometimes vexed, and sometimes pleasedy 
with the natural emotions of common men. 

His scorn of the great is too often repeated to be real ; 
00 man thinks much of that which he despises ; and as 
falsehood is always in danger of inconsistency, he makes 
it bis boast at^another time that he lives among them* 

It is evident that his own importance swells often in 
his mind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks of 
the post-office should know bis secrets ; he has many 
enemies \ he considers himself as surrounded by uni- 
versal jealousy \ ^< after many deaths and many disper- 
sions, two. or three of us," says he, "may still be 
brought together, not to plot, but to divert ourselves, 
and the world too, if it pleases :" and they can live to- 
gether, and << shew what friends wits may be, in spite 
of all the fools in the world." All this while it was like- 
ly that the clerks did not know his hand ; he certiiinly 
had no more enemies than a public character like his 
inevitably excites; and with what degree of friendship 
the wits mi^ht live, very few were so much fools as ever 
inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent the learned 
from Swift, and expresses I think, most frequently 
in his correspondencie with him. gmfL'a .rcaentmem 
1 ^ unreasonable, but it was jincerej_£igie!s-Wiis.4he 
^Tfi T*^^**Viy-^f hhjHmtj]]^^^ii^"«^H^'1 w^'^,^hf 

bcj^an \n pUy h^ffty^ it hftraTne hiiru When he was only 

twenty-five years old, lie related that ^ a glut of study 
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zn^ retirement had thrown him on the world," and that 
there was danger lest *< a glut of the world should throw 
him back upon study and retit*ement»" To this Swift 
answered with great propriety, that Pope had not yet 
acted or suffered enough in the world to have become 
weary of it. And, indeed, it must have been some very 
powerful reason that can drive back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the letters both of Swift and Pope there appears 
such narrowness of mind, as makes them insendble of 
any excellence that has not some affinity with their own, 
and confines their esteem and approbation to so small a 
number, that whoever should foitio his opinion. of the 
age from their representation, would suppose them to 
have lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to 
find among chcir contemporaries either virtue or intel- 
ligence, and persecut<ed by those that could not under- 
stand them. ^ 

When Pope murmers at.the world, when he profess^ 
es contempt of fame, when he speaks p( riches and 
poverty, of success and disappointment, with negli- 
gent indifference, he certainly does not express his ba* 
bitual and settled sendments, but either wilfully dis- 
guises his own character, or, what is more likely, in- 
vests himself with temporary qualities, and sallies out 
in the colours of the present moment* His hopes and 
f^ars, his joys and sorrows, acted strongly upon his 
mind; and, if he differed from others, it was not by 
carelessness ; he was irritable and resentful ; his ma- 
lignity to Philips, whom he had first made ridiculous, 
and then bated for being angry, continued too long. Of 
his vain desire to make Bently contemptible, I never 
heard any adequate reason. He was sometimes wanton 
in his attacks 2 and before Candosi lady Wortley,and 
Hill, was mean in his retreat. 
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* ' Tbe viituQB wUch seem to haine had most of hh af«> 
fbction were liberality and fidelity of friendship) in 
whieb it does not appes^ that he was other than he de-' 
scribes himself. His fioituno did noXi suffer his charity 
to be splendid and coftsj^ioiiu ; but he assisted Dod^ 
sley with a Inmdred pouD<&,that he might open a shop ; 
and of the subscription of fbrty pounds a year that h0 
raised for Sarage, twenty were paid by himself. He 
was accused, of loving money ; but his love was eager- 
ness to gain not aolicitude to keep it 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and con* 
stant ; his e^rly matarity of mind commonly united him 
with men older than himself, and therefore, witht>ut 
attaining any oonstderable length of life^ he saw many 
companions of his youth sink into the grave; but ii 
does not appear that he lost a single friend by coldness* 
or by injury; those who loved him once, continued - 
their kindness. His ungrateful mention of Allen in his 
will was the effect of his adherence to one whorti he 
had known much longer, and whom he naturally loved 
with greater fondness. His violation of the trust re- 
posed in hioi by Bi:rfingbroke could have no motive 
inconsistent with the warmest affection: he either 
thought the action so near to indifferent that he forgot 
it, or so laudable that he expected his friend to approve 
it. 

It was reported^ wi^ such confidence as almost to 
enSbfce belief, tliat in the papers intrusted to his exe- 
cutors was found a defii^atory LUe of Swift, which he 
had prepared as 9S^ instrument of vengeance, to be used 
if any provocation should be ever given. About this I 
ioquiitd of the earl of Marchmont, who assured me that 
no such ^ct w«s attto^ his renttdns. 

Theretigion in which he lived and died was th<it qt 
the chareb of Home, to which in his c4n«qK»idence 

K 2 
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with Racine he professess himself a sincet^ a^Bilirent. 
That he was not scrupulously pious ifi some part of%is 
Itfe'is known by many idle and indecent applications 
oC sentences taken from the scriptures ; a mode of mer* 
riment which a goo4 man dnsads for its profeneness, 
and a witty man disdains for its easiness and tulgarity. 
But to whatever levities he has been betrayed, it does 
not appear that his principles were ever corrupted or, 
that he ever lost his belief of revelation. fThe poations 
which he transmitted from Bolingbroke he seems not 
to have understood, and was pleased with anint^brpre^ 
tatton that made them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little mb* 
deration, would naturally have all Hs 'delinquencies 
oftkserved and aggravated $ tiiose .who could not dehj 
that he wt^ excellent, would rejmce to find that he was 
not perfect. 

Perhaps^ it may be imputed to the unwillihgness with 
which the same man is allowed to po^ess many ad* 
ventages, that his learning has been depreciated. He 
certainly was, in his early life, a man of great litenoy 
curiosity ; and, when he wrote his << Essay on Critl- 
cism^* had, for his^ge, a very V^ide acquaintance with 
books. When he entered into the living world, it seems 
to have happened to him as to many others, that he 
was less attentive to dead masters ; he studied in the 
academy of Paracelsus, and made the universe his 
favourite vohime. He gathered his iM>tions fresh from 
reality, not from the copies of authors, but the originals 
of nature. Yet there & no reaion to believe that litera- 
ture ever lost his esteem ; he always professed to love 
reading ; and Bobson, who spent some time at his house 
translating his ^* Essay on Man," when I asked him 
what learning he found him to possess, answered, 
«< More than I expected.'* His frequent references to 
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historf, his iilOtidDs to yarioas kinds of knowledge, 
and his images selected frona art and nature, which his 
observations on the operations of the mind and the 
modes of life, shew an intelligence perpetusdly^ on the 
wing, excursive, vigorous^ and diligent, eager to pur- 
sue knovidedge, and attentive to retain it. " 

From this curiosity arose the desire of training, to 
which he alludes in his versea to Jervas, and which, 
though he never found an c^portunity to gratify it, did 
not leave him till hiaiife declined. 

Of his inteltectual character, the omstituent and fun- 
damental principle was good sense, a prompt and in- 
tuitive perception of consiMUBice and propriety. He saw 
immediately, of his own conceptions, what was to he 
chosen and what to he rejected ; and, in the worka of 
others, what was to be shunned, and what was to be 
copied. 

Bat good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quali- 
ty, which mimages its possessions welt, but does not in- 
crease them ; it collects few materials for its own opera^ 
tions, and preserves safety, but never gains supremacy. 
Pope had Ukewise genius; a mind active^ ambitious, 
and adventurous, always investigating, always iisp!ring;> 
10 its widest searches still longing to go forward, in its 
highest flights still Wishing to be higher ; always ima- 
gining something greater than it knows, always endea- 
vouring more than it c9B do. 

Toa^ist these powers, he is said to have had great 
strength and exactness of memory. That which he had 
heard or read was not ea»ly lo^ ; and he had before 
him not only what his own meditations suggested, but 
what he had found m other writera that might be ac* 
commodated to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant 
and unwearied diligence ; he had recourse to every 
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scwrce oS inteUtgenc^, and kMt op dppoitaiutjr oC bfor- 
mation ; he consulted the liviog* a^ well as the deadi be 
r^d his composkk^ns to iii^ fneodsy 9^ wa» aeter ceift- 
ttnt vnith niediocratjr when mcceUei|ce could be attained. 
He considered poetiy as the business ol^ his life ; and^ 
Jiowever he might seem to lament bis occupation he 
followed it with constancy ; to make verses was his first 
bbour, and to . mend them was his last 

From hb attentbn to poetry he was nerer diverted. 
If conversation offered any thing that could be impror- 
ed) he committed it to paper j if a thought^ or perhaps 
an exp^asioH mere happy than was common^ rose to 
his mindy he was careful to> write it; an independent* 
distich was preserved fpr an opportunity of iaserlion; 
and some little fragments have been found containing. 
lines»oF parts of lineS| to be wrought upon at scRtne other 
time. - , 

He was one of those few whose labour is their plea-^ 
sure : he Was never elevated to negligence^ nor wearied 
to impatience ; he never passed a fault unamehded by 
indiffenence, nor quitted it by despair* He laboured 
Us works> first to gain repuf ation> and afterwards to keep 

it. 

Of compo&tion there are different methods. Some 

, employ at once memory and invention, and with little 
intermediate use of the 'pen, form and polish large 
masses by continued meditation, and write thmr pro^ 
ductions only when, in their own opinion, they hxvc 
' '^'^completed them. It is related of VirgB, that hircua^ 
tOQt); was to pour out a great number of versea m the 

' monnttg, and pass the day in retretjching exuberances, 
and correcting inaccuracies. The ntethod of Pope, as 
may be collected from his translation, was to write his 
irs^ thought in his first words, and gradnally taamplify, 
decorate, rectify, andvceine tl^em. 
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With such faculties^ and such dispositions, he ex- 
celled every other writer in poetical prudence : he.Wrote 
in such a manner as might expose him to few baz;»rds. 
He used almost always the same fabric of verse ; and, 
indeed, by those few essays which he made of any other> 
be did not enlaff^e his reputation. Of this uniformity 
the certain consequence was readiness and detterity. 
By perpetual practice^ language had, in hb mind, a 
systematicai arrangement ; having always the same use. 
for words, he had words so selected and combined afr, 
to be ready at bis call. This increase of facility he con- 
fessed himself to bave perceived in the progress^^of bis 
translation.. . 

But what was yet of niore importance, bis effusions 
were always voiuntary, and his subjects. chosen by Inm- 
self. His independence secured bim from drudging at 
a task, and labouring, iipon a barren topic ; iie never 
exchanged praise for money, not opened a shop of con« 
dolence or congratulation. His poems, therefore, were 
scarcely ever temporary. . He suffered coronations and 
royal mart:^ge8 to pads without a aong ; and derived 
no opportunities from recent events, or any popularity 
from the accidental disposition of his readers. He was 
never reduced to the necessity of soliciting tbesun to 
shine upon a birth-day, of calling ihe graces and vir- 
tues to a weddiBg, or of saying what multitudes have ^ 
said before him. When he could produce nothing new, 
he was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications were for the same reason never has- 
ty. He is said to have sent nothing to the press till it 
had hm two years under his inspection $ it is at least 
certun, that he ventured nothing without nice examina- 
tion. He suffered the tumult of imagination to subside, 
and the qovelties of invention to grow familiar. He knew 
that the mind is always enamoured of its own {tfoduc- 
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tiOBs, and did not truit Ms first fondness; He consulted 
bis friends, ^nd listened with great willingness to cri^ 
ticism ; mnd, what was of more inrportance, he consult- 
ed himself, and let nothing pass against his own judg- 
ment. 

He professed to have learned bi(i poetry from Dnr- 
den, whom, whenever an opportonity was presented, he 
prsdsed through his whole life with unvaried liberality ; 
imd perhaps his character may receive some illustra- 
)|ion, if he be compared with his master; 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discern- 
ment were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden 
than to Pope» The rectitude of Dryden^s mind was 
sufficiently sliewn bythe disraissi6» of Ins poetical pre^ 
judices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and 
rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to apply 
sdl the judgment that he had. He wrote, and professed 
to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased 
others, he contented himselC He spent no time in 
Sitruggles to rouse latent powera ; he never attempted 
to naake that better which was already good,nt>r often 
to mend what he must have known ta be faulty. He 
wrote, as he tells us, with very little considefatioo ; 
when occasion or nec^sity caUed upon him, he poured 
out what the present moment happened to supply, and, 
when once it had passed the press, ejected It from his . 
mind ; for, when he had no pecuniary interest, he fa&d no 
further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy, he desired to excel ; 
and therefore always endeavoured to do his besi ; he 
did not court the candour, but dared the judgment, of 
hia reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, 
he ahewed none to himself. He examined lines and 
words with. minute and punctilious obse^vatiooi and re- 
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touched eveiy |iArt yith indefatigabte (titigence, till he 
had left oothbg to be fbrgivQD* 

For this reason be kept his pieces ytry long in his 
haBds, wiiile, he coQsidereci BSkA reconsidered them. 
The mAj poems which can be supposed to haTO bees 
written with such regard to the times as might hasten 
their pablicatioiit. were the two satires of « Thirty- 
eight ;*' of which Dodslex told me that thejr were 
brought Xo huB by the author^ that they might 4ie £ujr- 
]f copied. <(Alm^. etery line/' )>e said)^'^sth«n 
written twice oxer ; I. gave Inm a clean transcript^ wMcb 
he ftcnt some time afterwards to me for th^ ^%Ss» with 
almost every line written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that Im care, for his w^fks leased at 
their pabUcalloii» was not strirctly true^ His parental 
attention never abandoned tbem ; what he found amiss in 
the first edition^ be sSently corrected in tiiose that foK 
lowed. He gppeani to have revised the <*^ Iliad," ai)d 
freedit front Bosae.>of itsinoperfectiafis.; md the << Es- 
say on Criticism" FQceived many improvemems aCler 
its first appeatance. It will.seldpn^be found thai he al- 
tered withoUt.adding clearness, ele^an^e, or vigour.' 
Pope had perhaps tlie JQ^gment of Dryden ; l^t pry- 
deo certainly WHknted t]he dUigence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be al- 
lowed to Dryden, whose education was tnofie scbolas- 
Uc, and who before he became an author had been al- 
lowed more time for study, with better means of in- 
formation. His mind has.a larger range, and he col- 
lects his images and illustrations from a more exten- 
sive circumference of science. Dryden knew more of 
man in bis general nature, and Pope in hb local man- 
ners. The notions of Qryden were formed by compre- 
hensive speculation I and those of Pope by minute at- 
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tetitioD* There is more dignity ia the knowledge of 
Dryden, and more certainty in that «f Pc4>e. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either; for both ex- 
celled likewise in prose; but Pope did not borrow his 
prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is 
capricious and rarled ; that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform. Di»yden observes the motions of bb own 
mind ; Pope constrains his mind, to his own . rales of 
trompositton. Dryden ia sometiines vehement and ra- 
pid I Pope is always smooth, uniform) and gentle. Dry- 
den*9 page isa natursd fieldy riang into inequalitt€% and 
diveruiied by the varied exuberance of abondaat 
vegetation; Pope*fi is a velvet lawn, shaven, by the 
scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; that 
quality Without which judgment is 6old, and know- 
ledge is inert ; that energy which i:ollects, combines, 
amplifies, smd animates; the superijority must, mth 
some hesitation, be idlowed to Dryden. It is n«t to be 
inferred,lhat, of this poetical vigour Pope had only a lit- 
tle, because Dryden had more ; for every other writer 
since Milton must give place to Pope ; and even of Dry- 
den it must be said, that, if he has brighter paragraphs, 
he has not better poems. Dry den's performances were al- 
ways hasty, either excited by some external occa«i<m, or 
extorted by domestic necessity ; he composed without 
consideration, and published without correctk>n. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excur- 
sion, was all that he sought, and all that he gave. The 
-dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his 
sentiments, to multiply his images, and to acumulate 
all that study might produce, or chance might supply. 
If the flighis of Dryden therefore are higher. Pope con- 
tinues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze 
is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more legular and 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope 
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never &Us below it. Dryden is read with frequent ^- 
tonishment, and Pope with perpetual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it i* well considered, 
be found just ; and if the reader should suspect me, as 
I suspect myself, of some partial fondness for the me- 
mory of Dryden, let Mm not too hastily condemn me ; 
for meditation and inquiry may, perhaps, shew him the 
reasonableness of my determination. 

ThB WOrk8 _ofJ^}J]>e^rft nn^r ^rv^o ^la^in^fly i^ya, 

minedt n ot so much with attention to slight faults or 
pettybeauties,as the general character and effect of each 
performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself 
by pastorals, which, not professing to imitate real life, 
require no experience; and, exhibiting only the simple 
operation of unmingled passions, admit no subtle rea- 
soning or deep inquiry. Pope's pastorals are not how« 
ever composed but with close thought ; they have v^^ 
ference to the times of the day, the seasons of the year, 
and the periods of human life. The last, that which 
turns the attention upon age and death^ was the author^s 
fayourite. To tell of disappointment toid misery, to 
thicken the darkness of futurity, and perplex the laby- 
rinth of uncertainty, has been always a delicious em- 
ployment of the poets* His preference was probably 
just. I wish, howeyer, that his fondness had not over- 
looked a line in whieh the zefihyrM are made to lament 
in ailenee. 

To charge these pastorals with want of inventicm, b 
to require what was never intended. The imitations 
are so ambitiously frequent, that the writer evidentlf 
means rather to shew his literature than his wit. It is 
surely su^cient for 9n author of sixteen, not only to be 
able to copy the poems of antiquity with judicioiis 
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t^electioii} but to have obtained sufficteat power of ka- 
guage, and skin in metre, to exbibit a aeries of^yem- 
fication, wliich had 19 English poetry ^o precedent* nor 
has since had an imitation. 

The design of ^^,lftW*' jJ^9X^^ ?^ ^evidently derived 
froto '* Cooper's HUl," withaowve altentjonto Waller's 
poem on " The park ;'* but Pope cannot be denied to 
excel his masters in T^iety and eleganoei and the ^t 
of interchanging description, narrative, and morality. 
The objection wade by Deniiisis tb^ w^t of plan, of 
a regular subordination of parts terminating in^ the 
principal and original design. There is this want Ui 
most descriptive poems, because as the scenes, which 
they must e^RhijbU successWelyi are aUsubsiftipg ai the 
same timet theon^er in which they are shewn must by 
necessity be arbitrary, and more is npt tp be expected 
fronp^ the la^t p«^ than from the first. Th^ attention^ 
therefore, which cannot be detainjCid by suspense,, must 
be excited by diver^ty, such as his pgiem offers so its 
reader. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much indulged ; 
the parts of " Windsor Forest" which deserve least 
praise are those which were added to enliven the still- 
ness of the scene, the appearance of father Thames, 
and the transformation of Lgdona^ Addison had in his 
•< Campaign*' derided the rivers that "rise from their 
oozy beds'* to tell stories of heroes ; and it is therefore 
strange that Pope should adopt a fiction not onljr un- 
natural but lately censured* The story of LodQna is 
told with sweetness; but a new metamorphosis is a 
ready and j>uerile expedient ; nothing is easier than to 
tell how a flower was once ablooijoing virgin, or a rock 
an obdurate tyrant. 

The >* ,Xem£le of Fame" has as Steele warmly de- 
clared, « a thou^nd beauti«;s." Every part is spleodid ; 



ttierc.is great !iixumnce ^ om^metrts ; tht original 
vision of Chaucef waS never denied to be much itn- 
proved ; the allegory is very skilfully continued, the 
imagery is properly selected, and learnedly displayed ; 
yet, with all this comprefaensibh of excellettte, as its 
scene is laid in remote ages, and its sentiments^ if the 
concluditig paragraph be excepted, have little relation 
to general manners or comtnbn liB&, it never obtained 
much notice! / but is tiimed silently over^ and seldom 
quoted or mentioned with either praise or blame. 

That 75£ja^*£i^ A excels the " Pollio** is no greirt 
praise, if it be considered from what original the im- 
provements are deriydd. 

The « Vfirsei_on the^miftMrtan^ drawii 

much attention by the illaudable sihguhirity of treat* 
ing suicide with respect ; and they mustt be allowed t^ 
ht writteti ih some parts with vigorous animation, ind 
in others with gentle tenderness ; nor has Pope pro- 
duced aiVy poem in which the sense predominates mo!*e 
over the diction. But the tale-is not skilfully told ; it i* 
not easy to discover the character of either the lady or 
her guardian. History relates that she was about to 
disparage herself by a marriage with an inferior ; Pope 
praises her for the dignity of ambition, and yet con- 
demns the uncle to detestation fdr his pride ; the am- 
bitious love of a niece may be opposed by the interest, 
malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by his priile. Oft 
such an occasion a p€»et may be allowed to be obscure, 
but inconsistency never can be right.* 

• The account herein before given of this lady and her ca- 
tastrophe, cited by Johnson from RufFhead with -a kind of 
acquiescence in the truth thereof seems no other than might 
have been extracted from the verses themselves. I have in 
my possession a letter to Dr. Johnsoii contsdning the name of 
the lady ; and a reference to a gentleman well known in the 
literuy world for her history. Him I have seen ; and, from a 
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The « Ode for St> CecUia!& JQAy!' was uoderuto at 
the. defiire of Steele. In thU the autlior is geberaUy 
confessed to have misqarried ; yet he has miscarried 
only as compared with Dryden^ for he has far oatgone 
other competitors. Dryden's plan is better chosen; 
history will always take stronger hold of the fatention 
than fable ; the passions excited by Dryden are the 
pleasures and pains of real life ; tl^eacg ne of f^ pe J* 

laidiq im affin^ry fi-gi^t<>nr#> > Pnpft U r^aH tiriih ralitt^ 

acquiescenc e^ Dryden with turbuleiU delight; PogS^ 
banpt VLvaa the ear% vad Dryden finds the passes of the 
ipipd. 

Both the odes want the essential f .nnstitnent ftf ^^ 
trical CQcapositioDS i *f]^ m*^'^ rf^nrr^nre a^ «*'*»^*'^ 
number s. It may be alleged that Pindar is said b^ 
Horace to have written numrris lege m^IiuU ; but as na 
such lax performances have been transmitted to us, 
the meaning of that expression cannot be fixed; and 
perhaps the like return might properly be made to a 
modem Pindarist, as Mr, Cobb received from Bentley, 
who, when he found ids criticisms upon a Greek exer- 
dse, which Cobb had presented, refuted one after ano- 
ther by Pindar*8 authority, cried out at last— « Pindar 
was a bold fellow, but thou art an impudent one/^ 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it wH Lhc 
found that the first stanza consi sts of fTM^^^j ^"^ rhnsen- 
indeed, but only sounds* 



memofBodum of some particulars to tlie purpose commoni' 
csted to him by a lady of quality, he informs me, that the ud* 
fbrtunate lady's name was Withingbuiy, oomiptly pronounced 
Winbury ; that idie was in love with Pope, and would bare 
married him; that her guardian though, she was deformed in 
person, looking upon such a match as beneatii her, sent her 
to a convent; and that a noose» and sot a sword* put an end 
to her life. ii. 
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tariiytob^ found, and perhaps without nmch difficu kjr 
Co be as wtll expressed. 

Ui l&e Ihirii hSfrevcT} there are numbeta, lonq^ee 
barfnony, afid Tigoiir) not tBiworth^ the anugotiifit of 
Diydsik Had ail beeo Mke this.-«*4>ut every i>art cannot 
be the beit^ 

Tbe next atansaa |rface and detain us ki the dark 
and dismal r^^iijos of mythologf) where neither hop^ 
Bor feari neither joy or sorrow, can be found t the 
poet however laithfotly attends us; we have all that 
can be performed by elegance of dictioni or sweetness 
of versification ; but what can form avaii without better 
©alter* 

The last stania recurs again to comnuMvplacea. 
The cenelusion is toe evidently modelled by that of 
Dryden ; and it may be remarked that bot^ end witli 
the si^ne fault ; the comparison of each is literal on one 
sideband metaphorical on the othe«. 

Poets do not always express thew own thoughts | 
Pope, with all this labonr in the praise of muinOf weis 
igoorant of Its princi|^Sf and insensible of its efieotst. . 

One of his greatest though ei bis earliest worfcs^ is 
the " Essay ^gn^riticism ;*^ which» if he had written 
Bothing else^ woui3nEave placed him among the firsi 
critics find tbe first poets, as it exhibits every mode of 
sxcelleace that, can embelHshor dignify didactic com**' 
position, sekctipn of matter, novehy of arrangment» 
justness of precept, splendour of illtistration, and prt^t 
priety of digression. I know not whdther it be pleasing 
to conftder that he prcidu<;ed this |»ece at twenty, asid 
never afterwards excelled it: he that delights himsetf 
with observing that such powers may be so soon attain*' 
ed, cannot but grieve to think that H£s was ever after ajt . 
astand. 

«!9 



To mehtiQii ihe pardeular beauties of tiie €8say would 
be unprofitably tedious ; but I cannot forbear to observe 
Ibat tbe comparison of a student's progress in tbe sci- 
ences /witft^ the journey of a trareiler in, tbe Alps, is 
{^rhaps the best that Ei^lish poetry can shew. A st* 
^im}e,4o be perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble the 
v^ subject ; must shew it to the understanding in a clearer 
u viewV and dbplay it to the &ncy wkb gi^ater dignity^ 
\^' but either of these qualities may be suffident to recom^ 
v^mend it. 4n didactic poetry, c^ which the great purpose 
u is instruciioa, a simile may be praised which Illustrates; 
V though it does not ennoble ; in heroics, that may be ad- 
ytekxx^d which ennobles, though it does not illustrate. 
, ^That it may be complete, it is required to exhibit, i&« 
V dependently of its references, a {^easing Ims^e j for a 
v- simile Is said to be a short episode. To 4his antiquity 
Was so attentive, that circumstances were sometimes 
'•dded which having no parallels, served only to fill the 
imagination, and produced what Perrault Itfdicrously 
called <^ comparisous with a long tail." In their simHes 
ihe greateift wnters have sometimes failed; the ship- 
race, compared With the ebariot^racej Is neither illus- 
trated nor aggrandized; land and water make ail the 
AfFerence: when Apollo, running after Daphne, is 
likened to a greyhound chasing a hare, there is nothing 
gained '; the ideas of pursuit and flight are too plain to 
be made plainer; and a god, and the daughter of a 
god, are not represented much to their advantage by a 
hare and dog. The simile of the Alps has no useless 
parts, yet affords a striking picture by itself; it makes 
the foregdng position better understood, and enables k 
to take faster hold on the attention ; it assists tbe appre^ 
bension, and elevates the fancy* 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated pa- 
xagraph, in which it is directed that ^ tiifi jmund shoiiki 
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iggm^ijcho t o the -sqise j" jm^^^^P^ .^bisI^JPope » 
allowed to heye observed beyond any other English : 
poet. 

This QodoB of representative metre, aiid the desire 
of discoverhig frequent adaptations of the sound to the ' 
sense, have produced, in my opinion, many wild con- 
ceits aod imaginary beauties* All that can furnish this 
representation are the sounds of tlie words considered 
singly, and the time in which they are pronounced. . 
Every language has some words framed to exhibit the 
n(»aes which they express, as iAump^ rattle; growi^ 
Ai««» These however are but few, and the poet cannot 
make them more, nor can they be of any use but when 
sound is to be mentioned. The tifne of pronunciation 
was in the jdactylic measures of the learned languages 
capable of considerable variety ; but that variety could 
be accommodated only to motion or duratiop, and dif- 
ferent degrees of motion were perhaps expressed by 
verses rapid or slow, without much attentuMi of the 
writer, when the image had full possessipn pf his fan^ 
cy ; but our language having little flexibility, our vep» 
ses can differ very little in their cadence. The fancied 
resemblances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the 
amlnguity of words ; there is supposed to be some re- 
lation between a sqft line and a soft couch, or between 
hard syllablea and hard fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in some sprt exemplified^ 
%nd yet it may be suspected that in such resemblances 
the mind often governs the ear, and the sounds are esti-' 
mated by their meaning. One of their most successful 
^tempts has been to desciibe the labour of Sisyphus : 

With many a wesiy step, and many a groan, 

Up a high hill he heaves a huge, round etonei ' 

The hu|^ round stone.resulting with a bound. 

Thunders impetoeas down, and anokesaloi^ the groundt 
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Who (i9eft tiot ^reiere the itoiie tb more A^amlf up^ 
ward and roll viol«ntly back 2 Bat set the «ame Bunr 
bers to another sense : 

While many a merry tal«, and m^y a »ongv 

Cheered the rough road, we wish'd the roiigh road long. 

The tough rotfd th^n, rcftithiing In a touTi4 

MockM our impatietit Mept, for aS wis fkify groimd; 

We have now surely lost much of the delaf » and^mucb 
of the rapidity. 

But to shew how little the greatest masters of numr 
hers can fix the principles of representa^ve harmcmys 
it will be suffic^nt to remark that the poet who teUs us» 

Whert AJttr strfvftS «omc rock's vart ^li^eigbt to ihfow. 

The Ikie too labcAirs, and the word»» mo^ iilo w r 

Kot so .when swift Oaniilk acour^ the plsiil 

Flies o'er the onbending Goni» and skims sfoiig the ]liaia^*> 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise 
of Camilla's lightness of foot, he tried another experi- 
ment upon sound 2Lnd time, and produced this memorable 
tiiplet: 



WAUer vim smoolh « butDryden lai^t t« join ^ 
The varying Terse, the fott resoanding line. 
The long majestic maroh, and energy divine. 
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Here are the* swiftness of the rapid race, and the 
inarch of slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the same 
poet in the same sequence of syllables, except that the 
exact prosodist will find the line of awi/iness by one 
time lotiger than that of tardiness. 

Beauties of thiis kind ape commonly fipmcied ; and, 
when real, are technical and nugatory, not tQ be rvject' 
ed and not to be solicif ed. 
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Tothe^ praises which have becQ accumulated on^^^ 
Mafiex>f the Lfftk by readers of everf class, from the 
critic to the waiting-maid) it is difficult to make^ any 
addition. Of that which is universally allowed to be the 
most attractive of all ludicrous eompositionsy let it 
rather be now inquired from what sources the power of 
pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspicacityi 
has remarked that the preternatural agents are very 
happily adapted to the purposes ojf the poem. The 
heathen deities can no longer gain attention ; we should 
have tunied 4iway from a contest between Venus and 
Diana. The employment of allegorical persons always 
excites convicttoci oi' its own absurdity ; they may pro- 
duce effects, but cannot conduct actions ; when the 
phantom is put in motion, it dissolves : thus discard 
may raise a mutiny ; but discord cannot conduct a 
march nor besiege ^ town. Pope brought into view a 
new race o* beings, with powers and passions propor- 
tionate to their operation. The Sylphs and Gnomes act 
at the toilet and the tea-table, what more ter-rific and 
more powerful phantoms perform on the stormy ocean 
or the field of battle ; they give their proper help attd 
do their proper mischief. 

Pope is said^^ an objector, not to have been the in- 
ventor of this petty nation; a charge which might with 
more justice have been brought against the author of 
the <« Iliad,** who doubtless adopted the religious sys- 
tem of his country ; for what is there, but the names of 
his agents^ which Pope has not invented ? Has he not 
^signed them characters ai5d operations never heard 
of before? Has he not, at leaat given them their first 
poetical existence ? If this is not sufficient to denomi- 
nate bis work original, nothing original ever can be 
written. 
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In this trdrk *rc exhibited, it H very high degtecl the 
tw6 roon engaging powers of an autHon New things 
•re^ mide famiOar, and fanuliar things are made new^ 
A race of a^^rial people, nevef heard of before^ is pre*- 
sented to us in a manner so clear and easy, that the 
reader s^eks for no further information, but immediate* 
\y mingles with hb new acquaintace, adopts ' their in- 
;tf rests and attends their pursuits, loVea a Sylph and 
detests a Gnome. 

That familiar thkigs are made new, every paragraph 
will prove. The subject of the poem is an event beipW 
the common incidents of common life j nothing real is 
Introduced that is not seen so often as to be no longet: 
regarded ; yet the whole detail of a female day is her^ 
fbrought before «s, invested with so much art of decora- 
tion, that, though nothing is disguised, every thing Is 
striking, and we feel ail the appetite of curio^Qr for 
that from whi^h we have a thousand times'^^turhed f«Bti* 
diously away. 

The purpose of' the poet is, as he telld us, to laugti 
^t ** the little unguarded follies of the female sex,'* It 
is therefore ^without justice that Deni^is charges TAe 
Rafie of thtvJLock with the want of a moral, and for 
that reason isets it below the « Lutrin,** which exposes 
(he pride and discord of the clergy; Perhaps neither 
Pope noi* Boileau has m%de the world much better than 
he found it; but if they had both succeeded, it were 
easy to tell who would have deserved most fh>m public 
gratitude. The freaks, and humours, and spleen, and 
iFAflity, of women, as they embroil families in discord, 
And fill houses wUh disquiet, 4o more to obstruct the 
happiness of life in a year than the ambition of the 
clergy in many centuries. It has been well observed, 
Chat the misery of man proceeds not from any ungle 
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cnish of oYerwhfihiung evU, but from^ small y? xatien9 
contintially repeated. 

It is remarked*by Dennis likewise^ that the machi^ 
nery is superfluous ; that^ by. all the bustle of preter^ 
natural operation) the main event is neither hastened 
DOT retarded. To this charge an efiicacioua answer is 
not easily made. The Sylphs cannot be said Co help et 
to (^pose ; and it must be allowed to imply some want 
of ar^ that their power has not been suiEciently inter* 
mingled with the action. Other parts may lij&ewise be 
charged with want of conne^uon ; the game at otn^ 
rnigbt be spared i but) if the lady had lost her hab while 
she was intent upon her pards, it might h|iYe been in- 
(erred that. thos^ who are to^ fond of play will be in 
daoiger of negtecting QiQre iinportant imer^si^^ Those 
perhaps are faults i but what are such bults te so much- 
ex/cellence! 

The epistle of £lpi$^ to Melard is one. of the most 
happy ppodoctiens of human wii t the subject is so ju* 
diciously cboiken» that U would be diflicult) in turning 
over the annals of the worldi to find another which s0 
many circumstances concur to recommend. We regu* 
krly interest ourselves most in the fortune of those who 
most deserve our notice. Abelardaud Ekuse were con- 
spicuous in their days 6>r ominence of merit. The heart 
nauirally laves truth. The adventures and misfortunea 
of this illustrious pair are know from undisputed his- 
tory. Th^ir fate does not leave the mind k) hopeless 
dejection i for they both found quiet and consolation in 
retirement and piety. So^new and so affecting is their 
story, that it supersedes invention ; and imaginatio» 
ranges at fuU liberty without straggling into scenes i^ 
fable. 

The«tory,thus skilfully adopted, has been diligent- 
ly impnyveil Pope haa left notj^lng behind him v/Jmh 
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seems more the effect of studious perseverance and 
laborious revisal. Here is particularif observable the 
€urio9a feliciiaai a fnittful soil and careful cultivatiKHi. 
Here is no crudeness of sense nor jisperity of language. 

The sources from which sentiments which have so 
much vigour and ef&cacy have been drawn, are shewn 
to be the mystic writers by the learned author of the 
<( Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope ;" a book 
which teaches how the brow* of criddsm may be 
smoothed) and how she may be enabled, with all her 
severity, to attract and to delights 

The train of my disquisition hasnowK^onducted me 
to that poetical wonder, the tramriation of the Iliad^ a 
performance which no age ^r nation can pret^id to 
equal. To the Greeks translation was almost unknown ; 
it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece. 
They had no recourse to the barbarians for poetical 
beauties, but sought for every tiling in Homer, where, 
' faideed, there is but little which they might not &nd» 

The Italians have been very diligent translators ; but 
I can hear of no version, unless perhaps Anguilara's 
Ovid may be excepted, which is read with eagerness 
The << Iliad*' o£ Salvini every reader may discover to 
be punctiliously exact ; but it seems to be the work of 
a linguist skilfully pedanticj and his countrymen, the 
proper judges of its power to please reject it with dis* 
gust. 

Their predecessors, the Romans, have left some spe* 
y&mens of translations behind them, and that employ- 
ment must have had some credit in which Tully land 
Germanicus engaged ; but, unless we suppose, what is 
perhaps true, that the plays of Terence were versions 
^f Menander, nothing translated seems ever to have 
risen to high reputation. The French, in the meridian 
hour of their learning, were very laudably industrious 
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to enrich tl»eir own bmguage with the wisdom of the 
ancients ; but found themselires reduced, by whatever 
necessity) to turn the Greek and Roman poetiy into 
prose. Whoever could read an author could translate 
him. From such rivals little can be feared* 

The chief help of Pope in this fla*duoua undertihini^ 
was drawn from the versions of Drjrden. Virgil had bor- 
rowed much of his imagery from Horner^ and part of 
the debt was now paid by his translator, Po{pe searched 
thiepages4>f Bryden for happy combinafions of heroic 
diction ; but it will not be denied that he added much to 
what he £aund«^ He cultivated our language with so 
much diligence and an, that he has left in his Homer a 
treaaure of poetical elegances to posterity. His Terslon 
ihay be said to have tuned the English tongue ; for since 
its appearance iho writer, however deficient in other 
powers, has Wanted melody. Such a series of Mnes, so 
elaborately corrected and so sweetly modulated, took 
possession c^ the public ear ; the vulgar was enamour* 
ed of the poem, and the learned wondered at the trans- 
lation. 

But in the most general applause discordant voices 
will always be heard. It has been objected by some, 
who wish to be numbered among the sons of learning, 
that Pope's version of Homer is not Homerical ; that it 
exhibits no resemblance of the original and character- 
istic manner of the father of poetry, as it wants his aw- 
ful lumplicity, his artless grandeur,* his unaffected ma- 

* Beotlex was oiteof these. He and Pope, soon after the pab- 
licatioh of Isomer, met at Dr. Mead's at dinner; when Pope« 
desirous of his opinion of the translation, addressed him- 
thus: ''Dr. Bentley» I ordered my bookseller to send you your 
books; I hope you received them." Bentley, who had pur- 
poSely ay(Hded <8aying any th|ng about Homer, pretended not 
to understand him, and sflked, * books! books ! what books !' 
Vol IIL P 
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je&ty. This cannot be totally denied ; but it must be fe^ 
membered that necesaita^ quad cogU defendit j that 
may be law^lly done which cannot be forborne. Time 
and piace will always enforce regard. In estimating 
this translation, consideration must be had of the nature 
of our language; the form of our metre, and, above all, 
of the change which two thousand years have made in 
the modes of life and the habits of thought. Virgil 
^rote in a language of the same general fiibric with that 
of Homer, in verses of the same mea&urei and in an age 
nearer to Homer's time by eighteen hundred years ; 3ret 
he found, even then, the state of the world so much al- 
tered, and the demand for elegance so much increased, 
that mere nature would bi^ endured no longer; and per- 
baps in the multitude of borrowed passages very few can 
be shewn which he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from bar- 
barity and falling into regular subordination, gain lei- 
sure to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance and 
the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. To this hun- 
ger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; that which fills 
the void removes uneasiness, and to be free from pain 
for a while is pleasure ; but repletion generates fastidi- 
ousness ; a saturated intellect soon becomes luxurions, 
and knowledge finds no willing reception till it is re- 
commended by artificial diction. Thusitwillbe found, 
in the progress of learning, that in all nations the first 
writers are simple, and that every age improves in ele- 
gance. One refinement always makes way for another ; 
and what was expedient to Virgil was necessary to 
Pope. 

« My Mdtner," replied Pope, « which you did me the honour 
to subscribe for.^ * Oh* said Bent3ey,*ay, now I recollect— 
your translation :-— it is a pretty poem» Mr. Pope; but ffsa 
must not call it Homer.' H. 
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1 suppose many readers of the English Iliad^ when 
they have been touched with some unexpected beauty 
of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in the origi- 
nal, where, alas ! it was not to be found. Homer doubt- 
less owes to his translator many Ovidian graces not 
exactly suitable to his character ; but to have added 
can be no great crime, if nothing be taken away. Ele- 
gance is surely to be desired, if it be not gained at the 
expense of dignity. A hero would wish to be loved, aa 
well as to be reverenced- 

To a thousand cavils one answer is suHicient ; the 
purpose of a writer is to be read, and the criticism 
which would destroy the power oF pleasing must be 
blown aside. Pope wrote for his qwn age and his own 
nation : he knew that it was necessary to colour the 
images and point the sentiments of his author; he 
therefore made him graceful, but lost htm some of his 
sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is accom.- 
pamed, and by which it is recommended to many rea- 
ders, though they were undoubtedly written to swell 
the volumes, ought not to pass without praise ; com- 
mentaries which attract the reader by the pleasure of 
perusal have not often appeared ; the notes of others 
are read to clear difficulties, those of Pope to vary en- 
tertainment. 

It has however been objected with sufficient reason, 
that there is in the commentary too much of unseason- 
able levity and affected gaiety ; that too many appeals 
are made to the ladies, and the ease whiclr is so care- 
fully preserved b sometimes the ease of a trifler. Eve- 
17 art has its terms, and every kind of instruction its 
proper styles the gravity of common critics may be 
tedious, but is less despicable than childish merriment. 
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Of the Odt^89ey nothing remains to be observed ; tlie 
same general praise may be given to 4)oth translations, 
and a particular examination of either would requite a 
large volume. Thenot^s were written by Broome^ who 
endeavoured^not unsuccessfully to imitate his master. 

Of the Duncixid the hint is confessedly taken fi^m 
Dryden** <^ Mac Flecknoe ;*V but the plan is so^i^ 
lai^ged and diversified as justly to claim the praise of 
an original and affords the best specimen that has yet 
appeared of personal satire ludicrously potnpous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself^ I am not coo- 
vinced* The first motive was the desire of revenging 
the contempt with which Theobald had treated his 
Shak^eare^ and regaining the honour which he had 
lost| by crushmg his opponents. Theobald was not of 
bulk enough to fill a poem, and therefore it was neces* 
sary to find other enemies with other names, at whose 
expense he mig;ht divert the public. 

In this des^ there was petulance and malignity 
enough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An au- 
thor places himself uncalled before the tribunal of cri* 
dckum, and 'solidts fame at the hazard of disgrace. 
Dulaess or deformity are not culpable in themaeives, 
but may be very justly reproached when they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. If bad 
writers were to pass without reprehension^ what should 
restnon them ; iwfiune diem con^umfaerit ingen» Ih- 
lefihua i and upon bad writers only will censure have 
much efiPect. Th6 satire which brought Tiieobald and 
Moore into contempt dropped impotent from Beutley, 
l^e the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism m^y be 
considered as useful when it rectifies error and im- 
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proves judgment : he that refines the public taste is a 
public benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its chief 
fault is the grossness of its images. Pope ami Swift had 
an unnatural delight in ideas physically impure^ such 
as every other tongue utfera with unwillingness, and of 
which every ear shrinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, oSensive as it is, may be for- 
given for the excellence of other passages; such as 
the formation and dissoluticm of Moore, the account (4 
the Traveller, the misfortune of the Flonst, and the 
crowded thoughts and stately numbers which dignify 
the concluding paragraph. 

The. alterations which have been made in the Duti" 
ciadj not always for the beiter, require that it should 
he published, as in tlie present collection, with all its 
variations. 

The E8s atr^^ ffnw2& a work of great labour and 
long cona^eration, but certainly not the hap^Hcst of 
Pope's performances* The subject is perhaps not very 
proper for poetry, and the poet was not sxifficiently 
master of his subject; metaphysical morality was to 
him a new study ; he was proud of its acquisitions, and, 
supposing himseif master of great secrets, was in haste 
to teach what he had ncrt learned. Thus he tells us in, 
the first epistle, that from the . nature of the Supreme 
Being may be deduced an order of beings such as man* 
kind, because Infinite £xcellen£e can do only what is 
best. He finds out that these beings must be " some^ 
where;" and that "all the question is, whether man 
be in a wrong place." Surely, if, according to the pa- 
et's Leibnitian reasoning we may infer that man ought 
to be, only because he isf we may allow that bis place 
is the right placcy because he has it. Supreme nisdom 
b not less infallible in disposing than in creating. But 
p2 



what is meant by some^nere and filaec^ and vffing 
place^ it had been vain to ask Pope, who probably had 
never aaked himself. 

Having exalted himsdf into the chair of wisdbtn, h« 
tells us much that every man knows, and much that he 
does not know himself; that we see bat tittle, and that _ 
the order of the universe is beyond our comprehenwn ; 
tin opinion not very uncommon ; and that there is a 
chsdn of subordinate beings ^ from infinity to nothing,'' 
of which himself and his readers are equidfy ignorant 
But he gives us onecdmfort, which without hm help 
lie supposes unattainable, in the pooution, " that though 
we are fools, yet God is wise/* 

This essay aflbrds an egregious instance of the pre- 
d6mindnce of genius, ^e dazzling splendour of ima- 
gery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. Never 
were penury of knowledge and vulgarity of sendmeot 
so happity disguised. The reader feelaf his mind full, 
though he learnt nothing ; and, when be meets it in its 
new array 410 longer knows the talk of his mother and 
his nurse. When these wonder-working sounds ank 
into sense, and the doctrine of the essay^ disrobed of its 
ornament? is left to the powers of its naked excellence, 
what shall we discover ?— That We are, in companson 
with our Creator, very week and ignorant; that we do 
loot uphold the chaiii of existence ; and that we could 
fiot make one another with more skill than we are made. 
We may learn yet more ; that the arts ^ human life 
were copied from the instihctive operations of other 
animals : that, if the world be made for man, it may 
be sai^ th^t man was made for geese. Td these pro- 
found principles of natural kHowlege are added some 
moral instructions equally new : that seif-faiterest, well 
miderstood, will produce social concord; that men are 
m\itual gainers by mutual benefit? ; that evil is som^- 
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tiidaes balanced hf fidod ; that human advantages are 
unstable and fallacious, of uncertiHn duration and doubt- 
ful effect i that our true honour is, not to have a great 
part, but to act it well ; that virtue on^ is our own ; and 
that happiness is always in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search 
may venture to say that he has heard all this before ; 
but it was never till now recommeiuled by such a blaze 
of embellishments, or such sweetness of melody* The 
vigorous contraction of some thoughts, the luxuriant 
ampiificaiion of others, the incidental illustrations, and 
sometimes the dignity^ sometimes the softness, of the 
verses, enchain philosophy, suspend criticism, and op* 
press judgment by overpowering pleasure. 

This IS true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had wi- 
dertaken^ to exemplify Pope'ia felicity of composition 
before a ngid critic,, I should not select the Mssay on 
Man ; for it contains more lines unsuccessfully labour- 
ed, more harshness of diction, more thoughts imper- 
fectly expressed, more levity without elegance, and m6re 
heaviness without strength, than will easily be found in 
all other work6« 

The Qarccrer«_^/^W£n^w^^ are the pro- 

duct of diligent speculation upon human life ; much 
labour has» been bestowed up«i them, and Pope very 
seldom laboured in vain. -That his excellence may be 
properly estimated, I recommend a jcomparison of his 
C&aractera of IVomen with Boileau's Satire: it* will 
then be seen with how much more perspicacity female 
nature is investigated and female excellence selected 
and he surely is no mean writer to whom Boileaa 
should be found inferior. The Characters qf Mtn^ 
however, are written with more, if not with deep- 
er thought, and exhibit many passages exquisitely 
beautiful- The « Gem and the flower" will not easily 
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be equalled. In the women's purt are some defects ; 
the character of Atossa is not so neatty finished as 
that of Clodlo ; and some of th& female characters 
may be found perhaps more frequently among men ;. 
what is said of Philomede was true of Prior. 

In the epistles to lord Bathurst and lord BurlingtoOy 
Dr. Warburton has endeavouaed to find a train of 
thought which was never in the writer's head> and, 
to support his hypothec, lias printed that first which 
was published last. In one, the most valuable passage 
is perhaps the elegy on ^ Good Sense ;" and the other, 
the " End of the duke of Buckingham/' 

The^eigi stle to Arbuthnot now arbitrarily called 
'VThe Prologue to the Sqttresy is a performance con^t- 
ing, as it seenvsi of mahy fragments wrought into one 
design, which by this union of scattered beauties con- 
tains more striking paragraphs than could probably have 
been brought together into an occasional work* As there 
is Jdo stronger motive to exertion than self-defe&ce, 
no part has more elegance, spirit, or dignity, than the 
poet's vindication of his own character. The meanest 
passage is the satire upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems which derived their names from 
the year, and which are called the Efiilogue to the Sa^ 
tiresy it was very justly remarked by Savage, that the 
second was in the whole more strongly conceived, and 
more equally supported; but that it had no single pas* 
sages equal to the contention in the first for the digni- 
ty of vice and the celebration of the triumph of cor* 
ruption. 

T|)e imitations of Horace seem to have been writ- 

jten as relaxations of his genius. This employment be* 

came his favourite by its facility . u e plan was ready 

to hi$ hand, and nothing was required but to accomino- 

date as he could the sentiments of an <M author to re« 
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cent facts or fiunillar images ; but what is easjT U sel- 
dom excellent ; such imitaUons cannot give pleasux^ 
to common readers : the man of learning may be 
sometimes surprised and delighted by an unexpected 
parallel ; but the comparison requires knowledge of 
the original,- which will likewise often detect strained 
applications. Between Homan images and English man* 
xierS) there will be an irreconcileable dissimiUtude* 
and the work will be generally uncouth and party-co* 
loured^ neither ordinal nor translated, neither ancient 
nor modem.* 

Pope had, in propordons very nicely adjusted to each 
other, aU the qualities that constitute genius. He bad 
i nvention * by which new trains of events are formedf 
and. new scenes of imagery dispiayedy as in the *^ Rapf 
of the Lock ;*' and by which extrinsic and adventitious 
embellishments and illustrations are connected with a 
known tfnbject, as in the << Essay on Criticism.*' He had 
i ma^aiion n^ which strongly impresses on the writer^ 

* In one of tiiese poems is a couplet to which belongs a story 
that I once heavd the reverend Dr. Riddley relate » 

*« Slanders or poison dread from Bella's rage ; 
Hard words, or hanging, if your juc^e be ••••.*» 

Sir Francis Page, a Judge well known in his time, conceiv- 
^g that his name was meant to fill up the blank, sent his clerk 
to Mr. Pope, to complain of the insult. Pope told the yoUng 
man that the blank might be supplied by manymono^llables, 
other than the judges name: 'But, sir,* saM the clerk, *the 
judge says that no other word wUl make sense of the pas- 
sage/ • So then it se^ps,* says Pope, * your master is not only a 
judge» but a poet: as that is the case, the odds are against me. 
Give my~ respects to the judge, and tell him, I will not contend 
with one that has the advantage of me, and he may fill up the 
blank as he pleases.' H. 
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mind, and enables him to Convey to the readei*, the va- 
rious forms of natiii*6, incidents of life, and energies of 
passion, as in bis " Eloisa," ** Wind^ior Foresty* and the 
<' Ethic Epistlep," He had judgment^ which selects 
from life or nature what the present purpose requires, 
and, by separating the essence of things from its con- 
comitants, often makes the representation more power- 
ful than the reality ; and he had colours of language 
always before him, ready to decorate his matter with 
t^^y grace of elegant expression, as when he accom- 
modates his diction to the wonderful m^hiplicity of 
Homer's sentiments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes rounds as well as mean- 
ing,; " music," says Dryden, " is inarticulate poetry i** 
Y among the excellences, of Pope» therefore, must be 
^ mentioned t he^melody of his metre . By perusmg the 
works of Dryden he discovered the most perfect fabric 
of English verse, and habituated himself to that only' 
which he found the best ; in consequence of which re- 
straint, his poetry has been censured as too uniformly* 
musical, and as glutting the ear with unvaried sweet- 
ness* I suspect this subjection to be the cant of those 
who judge by principles rather than perception ; and 
who would even themselves have less pleasure in his 
works, if he had tried to relieve attention by studied dis- 
cords^ or affected to break his lines and vary his 
pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versification, 
he did not oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. 
He seems to have thought with Boileau, that the prac- 
tice of writing' might be refined till the difficulty should 
overbalance the advantage. The construction of his 
language is not al:;arays strictly grammatical: with 
those rhymes which prescription had conjoined, he 
(rontented himself^ without regard to Swift's ii^mon« 
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atranceS) though there was no striking conaonance ; nor 
was he very careful to vary his terminations^ or to re- 
fuse adiiiission, at a small distance, to the same rhymes. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines 
and triplets he paid little regard ; he admitted them, 
but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely ; he uses them 
more liberally in his translation than his poems. 

He . has a few double rhymes ; and always^ I think, 
unsuccessfully, except once in ther^^ Rape of the Lock.'' 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verses ; 
but he now and then admits an epithet rather commo* 
dious than important. Each of the six first lines of the 
<< Iliad** might lose two syllables with very little dimi- 
nudoQ of the meaning; and someumes, after all his art 
and labour, one verse seems to be made for the sake of 
another. In his latter productions the dictbn is some- 
times vitiated by French idioms, with which Boling- 
broke bad perhaps infected him. 

I have been tdd that the couplet by which he de- 
clared his own ear to be most gratified was this : 

Lo, where Mxotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Taiuus through a waste of snows. 

w 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that thfere is scarcely a hap- 
py combination of words, or a phrase poetically ele- 
gant in the English language, which Pope has not in- 
serted into his version of Homer. How he obtained 
possession of so many beauties of speech, it were de- 
sirable to know. That he gleaned from authors, ob- 
scure as well as eminent, what he thought brilliant or 
useful, and preserved it all in a regular collection, is . 
not unlikely. When, in his last years, Hall's satires 
were shewn him, he wished that be had seen them 
8o<»ier. 
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New BentimenU and n^w images otber^may pro* 
duce : but to atlempt any farther improvemeiit of Tend* 
iication will be dangeroiis. Art %iid diligence have now 
done their best^ and what shall be added will be the ef- 
fort of tedious toil aixi needless curiosity. 

After all this, it is surely superfiudus to answer the 
question that has once been asked^ whether Pope was 
a poet ; otherwise than by asiung in returUj if Pope be 
not a poet) where is poetry to be found I To Gircum* 
scribe poetry by a definition will only shew the narrow- 
ness of die definer, though a definition which shall ex- 
clude Pope will not easily be Qtade. Let us look roundf 
Qpon the present time^ and back upon the past : let 
us inquire to whom the Yoice of mankind haa decreed 
the wreath of poetry ; let their productlmis be ex* 
aminedy> and their claims stated, and the pretenfions of 
Pope will be no more disputed* Had he ^iven the 
world only his Terston^ the name of ibc poet must have 
been allowed him ; if the writer of the « Iliad^' were to 
class his successors, he would assign a very^igh place 
to his translator, witliout requiring any other evidence 
of genius. 



The following letter, of which th^ original is in the 
hands of lord Hardwicke, was communicated to me by 
the kindness of Mr, Jodrell. 

« To Mr. Bridges, at the bishop of London's at Ful- 
ham. 

«SIR, 

*< ThfB favour of your letter, with your remark, 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the ^leed 
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wiUi which you dkchflrged so troublesome ft task dou* 
bles the obligatkm* 

«* I must own, you have pleased me very tnuch by 
commendations so ill bestowed upon me ; but^ I assure 
yoU) much more by the frankhe» of your censure, 
which I ought to take^he^ more kindly of the two, as it 
is more adyaniageous to a scribbhsr to be improved iii 
his judgment than to be soothed in his^ vanity. The 
greater part of those deviations fromthf.Orcek which 
yovt have observed, I 'was led^ into by Chapman and 
Hobbes ; -who are, it seems, as much cerebrated for 
their knowledge of the original, as they are decried for 
the badness of their translations. Ciiapman pretends to 
have restored the genuine sense of the author, from the 
mistakes of all formal explainers, in several hundred 
places ; atid the Cambridge editors of the large Homer, 
in Greek aifid Latin, attributed so much to HoU>es, that 
they confess they have corrected the old Latin inter- 
pretation very often by his version. For my part, I ge- 
nerally took the author^s meaning to be as you have ex* 
plained it ; yet their authority, joined to the knowledge 
of my own imperfectness in the language, overruled 
me. However, sir, you may be confident I thhik you in 
the right, because you happen to be of my opinion ; for 
men (let tliem say what they wiil) never approve any 
other's sense, but as it squares with their own. But you 
have made me much more proud of, and positive in my 
judgment, since it is strengthened by yours. I think 
your criticisms which regard the expression very just, 
and shall make my profit of them ; to*^ give you some 
proof that I am in earnest, I will alter three verses on 
yogr bare objection, though I have Mr. Dryden's ex- 
ample for^each of them. And this, I hope, you will ac- 
coimt no small piece of obedience from one who values 
the authority of one true poet above that of twenty cri^ 
Vol. in. Q 
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Uc8 or commentators. But, though I speak thus of 
4;ommentaton, I will continue to read carefully all I 
can procure, to make upi that way, for my awn want of 
critical understanding in the original beauties of Ho- 
mer. Though the greatest of them are certainly those 
of invention and design* which are not at all confined to 
the language ; for the distinguishing excellences of 
Homer aro (by the consent of the best critics of all na- 
tions) first in the manners (which include all the 
speeches, as being no. other than the representaticm^of 
each person's manners by bis words ;) and then in that 
rapt\^r<( and fire which carries you away with him, with 
that wonderful force, that no man who has a true poeti- 
cal spirit is ma^er of himself while he reads him« Ho- 
mer makes you interested and concerned before you 
are aware, all at once, whereas VirgH does . it by soft 
degrees. This I believe, is what a translator of Homer 
ought principally to imitate ; and it Is very hard for any 
translator to come up to it, because the chief reason 
why all translations fall short of their originals is, that 
the very constraint they are obliged to render them heavy 
and dispirited. 

<' iThe great beauty of Hpmerts language, as I take 
it, cohsists in that noble simplicity which runs t|ix>ugh 
all his works; (and yet his dicUon, contrairy to what 
one would Imagine consbtent with ^mplicity, is at th^ 
same time very copbus.) I don't know how I have run 
into this pedantry in a letter, but I find I have said too 
much, as well as spoken too inconuderately ; what fiu> 
ther thoughts I have upon this subject I shall be glad 
to communicate to you (for my own improvement) 
when we meet; which is a happiness I very earnestly 
desire, as I do likewise some opportunity of proving 
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bow mUch^ think myself obliged to your fxiendshipt 
and how truly I am, sir^ 

<| Your moU faithful) humble servant, 

« A, Pop«:»* 



The criticism upon Pope's epitaphs, which was 
primed in « The Universal Visitor," is placed here, 
being too minute and particular to be inserted in the 
life. 

Evert art is best taught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
remarks on the works of those who have most excelled. 
I shall therefore endeavour, at this vUit^ to entertain 
tbe young students of poetry with an examination of 
Pope** epUapha. . "^ 

To define an epitaph is useless f eveaftone knowa 
that it is an inscription on a tomb. An cpkaph there- 
fore, implies, no particular character of writing, but 
tnay be composed in verse or prose. It is indeed com- 
inonly panegyrical ; because we are seldom distin- 
g;uished with a ^tone but by our friends; but it has no 
rule to restrain or modify it, except this, that it ought 
not to be longer than common beholders may be ex- 
pected to have leisure a^d patience to peruse. 

I. 

On Ckaulbs ^cr/o/ Dorset, in the Church of 
Wyihyham in Sutsex^ 

Dorset, the grace pf courts^ the mode's pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, died,— 
The scourge of pride, though sanctify'd or great ; 
Of fops in learnings and of knaves in state < 
Yet toft in nalure though severe his by. 
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His anger monJ and hit wicdojn gay. 

Blest satirist ! who touchM the means so tnie^ 

As s].ow*d vice had his hate and pity too. 

Blest courtier! who coald king and countiy plesse, 

Tel sacred kept his friendships and his ease. 

Blest peer ! his great foreiather'a every gf»Ge 

Reflecting, and reflected un his race t 

Where other Buckhursta, other Donets tbm^ 

And patriots stifle or poets, deck the line. 

The first distich of this epitaph cofttaims a kind of 
information which few would want, that the man for 
whom ^he tomb was erected died. There are indeed 
some qualitieA worthy of praise ascribed to the dead, 
but none thai were likely to exempt him from the lot 
of man, or incline usinuch to wonder that he should 
die. \y hat is meant by '< judge of nature/' is not easy 
to say* Nature is not the object of hum]Mi judgment ; 
for it is vaflK) judge^hcre \re cannot alter. If by na- 
tune is me^gpwhat is cofnmonly called naturt by the 
ciitic9|,a just representation of things reaHy existing 
and actions really performed, nature can not be proper* 
ly opposed to. art ; nature being in thia sense, only th^ 
best effect ol an. 

The scourge of pride-«<- 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is In- 
tended, an illustration of the former. Pride in the great 
is indeed well enough connected With knaves in sute, 
though knaves is a word rather too ludicrpus and light ; 
but the mention of sanctijfied pride will not lead the 
thoughts to f 0/19 in leamingy but rather to aonae 
species of tyranny or oppression, something more 
gloomy and inore formidable than foppety. 

Yetfofthiffnabire-^ 
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This- » a hi^ complLDAent, but waa npt first bestow- 
I ed on Dorset bj Pope. The oext verse is extremely 
beautiful. 

Blertiatintt!— 

In this distich b soother line of wiuch Pope wi» not 
the author. I.do oot mean to blame these imitations 
with much harshness; in long performances they are 
scarcely to be avddedf and in shorter they may be in- 
dulgedy because the train of the composition may na- 
turally involve them, or the scantiness of the subject 
allow tittle choice. However, what is borrowed is not 
to be enjoyed as our own; and it is the business of 
cridcal justice to give evety bird of the muses his prO' 
per feather. 

Blest courtier t-^ 

Whether a courtier can properly be commended for 
keeping his ea^c tacredy may perhaps be disputable* 
To please king and country, without sacrificing friend- 
ship to imy change of times was a very uncommon 
instance of prudence or felicity, and deserved to be 
kept sei^arate from so poor a commendation as care of 
his ease* I wish our poets vould attend a little more 
accurately to the use of the word 9aer9dy which surely 
should never be applied in a serious composition but 
where some reference may be made to a liigher being, 
or where some duty is exacted or implied. A man may 
keep his friendship sacred, because promises of friend- 
ship are very awful ties ; but methinks he cannot, but 
in a burlesque seme, be said to k«ep his ease 9acred, 

Blest peer 1-~ 
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Tbe blessing ascribe<i to the ftttt )a^ iaxoimectioi^ 
with his peerage; they might hl^i^eti to any other mail 
whose ancestors were remembered^ tx whose posten^ 
are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy.either of 
the writer or tbe tssm eatoiabed. 

On sir William TruubulL) one (^ the firincifial «r- 
cretdriea qf state to king WwiUAmHI. i»ho harv- 
ing resigned his filace^ died in hU retirement at East- 
hams tead in fierkshirey If 16. 

?► . ; • - 

A pleMui; fiunn t a 'finii^ y«t csutiotts «(taiid 1 
Sincere, though prudent ; constant^ yet reagn'd: 
Honour unchang'd^ a principle profest, 
Iix*d to one side, but moderate to the rest^ 
An honest courtier, j€t a patriot too { ' , -. , 
Just to his prince, aiid to his country tru^ ; ' 
ViU'd with tbe sense-of a@e» the fire of youth : 
. A scorn of wiraagHng', yet a zeal ibr truth : 
A geoiKPOua faith, irpm superstition freei 
A love of peace, and hate of tyranny ; 
Such this man was ; who now, from earth remoy'd. 
At length enjoys that liherty he lov'd* 

In this epitapb, as in inany othet^ there appesHr% at 
the first view, a ikult which I think acarcefymy h^xtk* 
ty can compensate; ^ The name is omitted. The end of 
sn ^tapb Is to £on?ey some accottnl^ the dead; and 
t6 what purpose is iiny thing toid of him wi)6aie name is 
concealed? An epitaph, and amatory of a nameless 
hero, are ueqnally aba(urd, ekice the virtnes aOd quali' 
tiea SO recounted in either are scattered at the mercy 
of fortune to be appropriated by guess. The imme, it 
is true, may be read upon the stone ; but what obliga* 
tion has it to the pioet, wliose verses Wander over the 



earth and leare their siH>ject behind them, and who b» 
forced like an unskilful painter, to make his purpose 
known by adventitous help ? . f 

This, epitaph is- wholly without elevation» and con* 
tains nothing striking or particular ; but the poet is not 
to be blamed for the defects of his subject. He said 
perhaps the best that could be said. There are, how- 
cYer, some defector which were not made necessary by 
the character in which he was employed. There is no 
opposition between an honest cQurtUr and a fiatrioi ; for 
an h<me9i eaurtkr cannot be a J^atriQt^ 

It was innsiikabie to the nicety required in short com- 
positions to close hb verse with the woi*d i^ff t every 
rbyme should be a word of emphasis ; nor can thu rule 
be safely neglected, except where the length of the 
poem makes slight inaccuracies excusable, or allows 
room for beauties sufficient to overpower the effects of 
petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word Jilled 
is weak and prosaic, having no particular adaptation to 
any of the woi^s that follow it. 

The tliought. in the last line is impertinent, having 
DO connexion with the foregoing character^ nor with 
the condition of the man described. Had the epitaph, 
been written on the poor conspirator* who died lately 
in prison after a confinement of more than forty years, 
without any crime proved agunst him, the sentiment 
had been just and pathetical ; but "Why should Trum- 
bull be congratulated upon his Hbeity, who had never 
known restraint. 



• Major BemarcU, who died Iq Newgate, Sept 30. 1736. See 
GentMftg. volI*p.m N. 
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On the Hon. Siu0k Haegourt, o«/y ^n qfthe lord 
ehanceUor HargoVRt, at the church o/^Stttntan' 
Hatcourt in Oxfordshire, \720f 

To this iad shrine, whoever thou sit, dnw netr ; 
Here lies the fnend most lov'd, die son most dear £ 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide. 
Or i^ve his father grief but when he died. 

How vain is reason ! eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must teH what Harcourt cinnot vpeak. 
Qh ! let thy once-loved ^end in$cril>e thy tfone. 
And with a fear's sorrows mix his owa ! . 

This epitaph is principally eeinarkable for the artful 
Ibtroduction of the name, which is inserted with a pe- 
culiar felicity> to which chance must concur with ge* 
nius, which no man can hope to attain twice, and which 
eannot be copied but with .servile imitatbn. 

I cannot but wish that of tiiis inscription the two last 
lines had been omitted, as they take away from the energy 
what they do not add to the sense. 

IV. 

On James Craogs, Em^, in WestnUnsPer-abbey, 

JAOOBVS OII4OGS, 

&£OI MAGKAB BRITAMKIAE A aSCRBTia 

ET eONSILUS SANfiTIORlBVSy- 

PRlVOinS PAUTER AG POPVU AMOR ET DXUCIAE'; 

TitiT TITVLI8 ET IKTIDIA MAJOR 

AMN08 HXT PAYCOS, XXXT. 

OB* FEB. XVI. MDOCXX, 

duteonen, yet fnead to truth! of sod«acefe, 
lo action fiuthfid, and the honour dear ! 
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Wlio broke no pvomi^e, senr'd no private eikd» 
Who giin'd no titlei ftnd wbo lost no friend ! 
Ennobled by bimaelf, by ^ ftppfov'd, 
Prais,d, wept^ and honoured, by Ibe ikittse^fae lovU ! 

The lines on Cragi:g;s w«re not ori^^inally intended for 
an epitaph ; and therefore some faults are to be imputed 
to the violence with' which they are torn from the poena 
that first contained theni. We iriay, however, observe 
some defects. There is a redundancy of words in the 
first couplet : it is superfluous to tell of him who was 
Binccrtj trUe^ and faithful^ that he was in honour cleat. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very 6l)vious : where ts the 
relation between the two positions, that he gained ne 
title and lo9f no friend ? 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdfty of 
joining in the same inscription Latin and EnglisK, or 
verse and prose* If either language be preferable to 
the other, let that only be used ; for no reason can be 
given why part of. the information should be given in 
one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb more than 
in any other place, or any other oceasion ; and to tell 
all that can be conveniently told in verse, and then to 
call in the help of prose, has always the appearance of 
a very artless expedient, or of an attempt unaccom* 
plished. Such an epitaph resembles the conversation 
of a foreigner, who tells part of his meaning by words, 
and conveys part by si^s. 

V. «> 
Intended ff>r Mr, Rowb, in WestminBter-abbeyJ* 
Thy reli^ues, Rowe« to this fair nm we trust, 
And, sacred, place by Dryden's awful dust ; 

Thit was altered much tor the better as it now stands on 
the ttonument in the abbey, ereoti^ ta ItQWe and his d|High* 
tef. Warb, 
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BeneaBi a Tude and nameless stone be liet« 
To wluch thy tomb sball guide inquiring eyes« 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest \ 
Blest in thy genius, in thy loTe too blest ! • 
One grateful woman to thy fame suppbet 
What a whole thankless land to his demes. 

Of this inscription the chief fault is, that it belongs 
less to Rowe, for wbom it is written, than to Dryden, 
who iras buried near bim ; and indeed gives very little 
ioformaiion concerning either. 

To wish FeQce to thy ^hade is too mythological to be 
admitted into a Christian temple : the ancient worship 
has infected alnvost all our other compositions, and 
migbt therefore be contented to spare our epitapbs. 
Let fiction at least cease with life> and let us. be serious 
over the grave. 



VI. 

#» Mrt. C0ABBT9 v)ho died of a dancer in her breaet.* 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence* 
Blest with plain reason and with sober sense : - 
No conquest she, but o'er herself^ deor'd : 
No arts essay'd but not to be admir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convinc'dthat virtue only is our own. 
So unaifected, so composed a mind, 
60 firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so lefin'd. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried s 
The saint .sustunM i^ but the woman died. 

I have always considered this as the most raltutble of 
all Pope's epitaphs ; the subjea of it is a character not 
discTiminated by any shhiing or eminent peculiarities ; 

* I9 the nprth aide of the pariah cluiicb pf St. ItegweV 
WcstmiiMrter, H* 



yet that which really makes, though not the splendour, 
the felicity of life, and that which every wise man will 
choose fur his final and tasting companion in the lan- 
gour of age) in the quiet of privacy, when he departs 
weary and disgusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, 
and the vain. Of such a churacter, which the dull over- 
look, and the gay despise, it was fit that th« value 
should be made known, and the dignity established. 
Domestic virtue, as it is exerted without great occa- 
sions, qr conspicuous consequences, in an even unnoted 
tenor, required the genius of Pope to.display itin such 
a manner as might attract regard, and enforce rever- 
ence. Who can forbear to lament that this amiable wo- 
Inan has no name in the verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be examined, 
it wDl appear less faulty; than the rest. There is scarce- 
ly <M>e line taken from common-places, unless it be 
tiiat in which ontj^ virtue is said to be our own, I once 
heard a lady of great beauty and elegance obje^ to the 
fimrth line, that it contained an unnatural and incredi*^ 
We pknegyrie. Of this let the la&es judge. 

VII. 

9n the monument of the Hon, KoBsai DAGDY,«wrf of 
hi8 sister Mart, erected btf their fat her y the lord Dio- 
BT, in the church of S/ierl^orne in Dorsetshire^ 1727. 

Go! feireixt^ple of untainted yoiitb, 
Of modestwisdom^ aadcpaeific truth : 
Composed in sufieiings, and in joy sedate, « 

Good without noises witliQut pretentions gpreat : 
Just of thy word, in every thoug^it sincere. 
Who knew no wish but wfiat the world might hear : 
Of softest manners, unaffected min4J, 
Love of peace, and friend of' human kind ; 
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Go,Ut«! fop hieavcn** etemal year ii thiftf^^ 
Go, and exalt thy moral to diirine. 

And thou* blest maid ! attendant on his doom. 
Pensive bast followed td the silent tomb; 
Steer'd the same course to the same quiet sbore> 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go» then, where only btiss nnoere is Imown ! 
Go, where to k>v^ smA to enjoy aife one! 

Yet talce these tears, mortality's veHe^ 
And, till we share your joys, fox^give oitr grief ^ 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
Tis all a father, all a fnend can give ! 

Tltis epitaph contains of tbe^^rother only a fieneral 
indiscximtimte character^ and-of the sister tells notbing 
but that she died. The diil^ulty in writing epitaphs is 
to give a particular and appropriate pnaise. This, faow- 
eyeri is not always to be performed^ wkatever he the 
diligence ior ability of . the writeir ; for the greater part 
of atankirvd h«ve n^o eharacter atMH^ have Mttlethat dis- 
tinguishes tbetn from others eqwaMy good or bad, and 
therefore nothing can be said of them which may not 
be applied with equal , propt^iety to a ihotiaand more. It 
is indeed no great panegyric, that ther^ is enclosed in 
this tomb one who was bom in one year and died in 
anothei^; yet many useful and amiable lives have been 
spent which yet leave little materials for any other me- 
morial. These are however not the prqpei' subjects of 
poetry; and whenever friendship,' or any other motive, 
obliges a poet to write on aiich subjects, he must be 
forgiven if he sometimes wanders. In generalities, and 
utters the same praises over different tombs; 

The scantiness of imman praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remai king how often 
Pope has, in the few epitapha which he composed, 
found it necessai7 to borrow from himself. The four- 
teen epitaphs which he has written comprise about an 
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hundred and forlf. \m^ in yfbifh tb«re . Z0i^ liafir^ re* 
petitions than wiU easily be £E>«ind in att thic rest of his 
Works. In the ^ight lines which i^ake the character of 
Digby, there is scarce anjr thou.^ht, or word, which may 
not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most 
elegant, is borrowed frpm Dryden^ The conclusion is 
the same with that on Harcourt> but is here more ele- 
gan^sM4jetterc<Hmect^. \ 

vm. ^ 

On ijr GonvHET Kitbllbr. In tVestmnster-Mbeif/ 

.. irsa. .. 

Kneller^liy Heay«Q» w(i m)t ^ masUr, . tatight, 
Wbou^ 4r^ was nature and .whose pictures thought : 
Now. for tyro sges, having snatch'd from fate 
Vhate'er was beauteous or whatever was greats 
laes crowh'd with princes* honours, poets' lays. 
Due to his merit and brkve thirtt of praise. 

' livings-great nature feftr'd fee might outvie 
Her WOTks ; and dy!Qg^./fbars heiself may diie : / . 

Qf this epitaph the first couplet is good, , the ;iecohd 
not badr the; third i^ deformed with a broken paetaphor, 
the word crovfned not being applicable to the honours or 
the lay^ / and the fourth is not only borrowed from the 
epitaph on Raphael, but of ji very harsh construction 

■[. , IX. • ■ • 

On Gewtfra/ Hbnut WiTHEks. In Wea tminster- Abbey ^ 
1729. 

9ere« Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest, mind 
Th^ country's frieiid, but moire of human land. 
O I bom to arms ! O I worth in youth approved! 
O ! soft humanity in age belov'd ? 
Vol. HL R 
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For thee the Imdy veteran drops a tear. 

And the gay coiDrtier feels the sigh nncere. . ^ .« . . f 

Withers^ adieu ! yet not with thee remore 
Thy martial spirit or thy social love ! * 

Anudst corruption, luxury, and rage. 
Still leave sonie ancient virtues to our age ; 
Kor let us say (those English glories gone) ^ 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 

The epntaph od Withers affords another instance of 
oominon-places» though somewhat diversified by min- 
gled qualities and the peculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt^ geperal, and unpleas- 
ing ; exclamation seldom succeeds in our language ; and, 
I thinks i$ may be observed that the particle O ! used at 
the beginning of the sentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value express- 
ed for him, by different sorts of men, raises him to 
esteem ; there is yet something of the common cant of 
superfidal satirists, who suppose that the inuncerity of 
a courtier destroys all his sensations, and that he Is 
equally a disseinbler to the living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that t should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they cannot 
be retained Without the four that follow them. 



On Mr. Elijah Testoh. At Eantluumtead in Berk- 
ihtre^ 1730. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles caiv 
May truty say, here Ues an honest man i 
A poet, blest beyond the poefs fate. 
Whom heaven kept sacred from the proud and great 
Foe to loi|d praise» and friend to learned t 
Content with science in the vale of peaee 
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CaM3r1ie look'd on either life* and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature's temperate feadt rose, satisfied, 
Thank'd heayen that he liv'd, and that he died. 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw. The four next lines contain a species of 
praise peculiar, original^ and just. Heret therefore, the' 
inscription should have ended, the latter part contain* 
ing nothing but i» hat is common to every man who is 
wise and good. The character of Fenton was so amia* 
ble, that I cannot forbear to wi^ for some poet or bio- 
grapher to display it more fully for the advantage of 
posterity. If he did not stand in the first rank of genius, 
he may claim a place in the second ; andj whatever cri- 
ticism may object to his wi*itings, censure could find 
very little to Mame in hii life. 

XL 

Qn Mr. Gat. tn Weatmiruter'^bdeyj 1735. 

Of manners gentle, of afFeptionsji^; 
In wit, a man ; simplicity a child j 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage» 
Form'd to delight at once and lash the age : 
Above temptation in a low estate. 
And undorrupted, ev^n among the great : 
A safe compamAd and an easy iHend« 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours 1 not th it here thy bust 
U mi^^d with heroes, or with kings thy dust { 
Bat that the worthy and the good shall say. 
Striking their pennve bosoms^Here lies Qxt 1 

As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epitaph 
was probably written with an uncommon degree of at« 
tention ; yet it is tiot more successfully executed than 
She resti for it will not always happen tbat the success 
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of a poet is proportiontte to his labour. The same ol> 
tervation may be extended to ali worka of ImagitiatioD, 
which are often influenced by causes wholly out of the 
performer's power, by hints of which he perceives not 
the orig:in, by sudden elevations of mind which he can- 
not produce in liitTiself^and which sometimes rise when 
he expects them least. 

The two parts of ih6 first line are only echoes of each 
ether ; gentle mannrra and mild affections^ if they mean 
any thin^, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wif is a very frigid commen- 
dation ; to have the wit of a man is not much for a poet. 
The v>it qfman^* and the nimfilicity cfa ehildj make a 
poor and vulgar contrast, and raise no ideas of estcel- 
lencc either Intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet ra^e is less properly introd need 
after the mention of mildness and gentleness^ which are 
made the constituents of his character; for a man so 
mild and gentle to temfier his rage was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound and mean 
in its conception ; the opposition * is obvious, and the 
word lashf used absolutely, and Without aAy modifica* 
tion, is gross and improper. 

To be a^ove temfitation ip poverty, wdjreefrom cor» 
ru/ition among the greats is indeed such a peculiarity 
as deserved notice. But to' be a ff^ft comf^anUn is a 
praise merely negative, arising not from possession of 
virtue, but the absence of vice, and that one of the most 
odious. 

As little can be added to his character by asserting 
that he was lamented in his end. Every mas that dies 
is, at least by the writer of his epitaph> supposed to be 

* ^* Her -wit wss more than mMf her inMcenee % ehOdf*^ 

DUTWonMrsiBjOigrew. C 
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lamented aiidtfaer^»re this general tamentatioa does no 
honour to Gay. 

The first eight lin^ have no grammar ; the adjec- 
tiyes are without any substantivei and the epithets with- 
out a suhject. 

The thought in the last line» that Gay is buried in the 
boaoma of the worthy and the good^ wlio are distin* 
guished oniyto l^gthen the line) is so dark that few 
understand it $ and so harsh, when it is explained^ that 
still fewer approre. 

XIL 

Intended far' Sir Isaac Nftwrow. In We9tmin9tfn 

^ Ablfey. 

Ibaaous Newtonius : 
Quern Immortalem 
Testantur, Temput, J^atura, Calum ,• 
Mortalem 
Hoc roannor &tetar. 
Nature, and Nature's laws, ky hid in night : 
God said. Let JSTewton ke / and lOl waa light 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not to 
be very few. Why part should be Latin, and part En- 
glish, it is not easy to discover. In the Latin the oppo- 
sition of Imtnortafia and Mortalia ia a mere sound, or a 
mere quibble ; he is not immortal in any sense contrary 
to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses ^e thought is obvious, and the words 
night and light are too neary allied. 

♦ km. 

On Edmund Duke qf Buckingham, who died in tfib 
19/A year o^ hia^age 1737. 

If modest ymrth, with cod refleptioa crowned. 
And evciy opening virtue blooming round, 



Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 

This wee|Mng aiarble, bad not a0k'4 ttiy tear« 

Or sadly told how many h<^8 lie here ! \ 

The living virtue now had ^hone.approv'd. 

The sena* e heard him, and his country lov*d. 

Yet sdStet honours, arid leto noisy f*iti«. 

Attend the shade of gentle BiicMnifham t 

Inwhomarace;forcoiinigefian^i«Bdirt^ I 

Ends in the ail^ meiit of the heart « 

And, cluefs or sages long to Britain gi^vpn^. 

Pays the lajit tribute of a saint to heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest ; 
b»t I know Qoit for what reason. To^c^fwt with rt^t^ 
Hon is surely a mode of speech approachii^ to noo- 
sense. Ofiening virtueB blooming round is somethiog 
like tautoiog3^; the six follonving ti^ea ai» poor atid 
prosaic. Art is in another couplet used for art9 that a 
rhyme may be had to heart. The six last lines are the 
best, but not excellent. 

The rest of. his sepulchral performances kardty de- 
serve the notice of cjRttidsm. The contempiible ^ di- 
alogue" between Hs and Shk should liave been sup- 
pressed for the author's sake. 

in his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts 
to be jocular upon one of the few things that m^ke 
wise men serious, he confounds the living msUi with the 
dead : 

Under this stone, or under this fSk ^ 
Or under this tur^ 8ic. 

When a man is once buried, tne question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that] 
though he wrote the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, 
yet it could not be laid over him till his grave was made. 
Such is the Mly of wit When it is iJi eanployeAi 
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The worid has but little new r even this wretched- 
ness seems to have been borrowed from the following 
tuneless lines : 

Ludovid Areosti humantur ossa 

Sub hoc manners, vel sub hac'humOySen 

Sub quicquid voluit beni^nus haeres 

Sive haerede benignior comes^ seu 

Opportujiis incidens Viator: 

Nam scire hai»d potuit fututa, sed^ec 

Tanti erat vacuum ubi cadaver 

Vi umam cuperet parare vrvens, 

Tivens ista tainea sibi paravit 

QuK inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 

OUm siqucxlhab^retis sepulchroifi. 

Surely Ariosta^id not vent^ce -t^e^ipect shat |m ir^ 
fle would bmc ever^ad such an iRuUmo^s j[aiita;tor. ; 
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Christopher pitt, of whom whatever i shait 

relate, more than has been already pufoHshed, I owe to 
^e ktfid ^ommunleatictt of Dr. Warton, Waa bom in 
1699, at Blandford, the son of a phyaclan much esteem- 
ed. 

He was, in I7U, received as a scholar into Winches- 
ter college, where be was distinguished by exercises 
of uncommon elegance, and, at his removal to New 
college, in 1719, t>reseot6d to the electors, as the pro- 
duct of his private and voluntary studies, a complete 
version of Lucan's poem, which he did not then know to 
have been translated by Rowe. 

This is an instaiKe of early diligence which well de- 
serves to be recorded. The suppression of such a work, 
recommended by such uncommon circumstances, is to 
be regretted. It is indeed culpable to load libraries with 
superfluous books ; but incitements to early excellence 
are never superfluous, and from this example the dan- 
ger b not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his college three years, he 
was presented to the rectory <^ Pimpem in Dorset- 
shire (1722,) by his relation Mr. Pitt of Stratfield Say 
in Hampshire ; and, resigning his fellowship, continued 
at Oxford two years longer, till he became master pf 
arts (1724.) 
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He pHobably about this uriFietratislatiBd <<^Vida"8 Art 
ef poetry/' which Tristram's splendkl edition had then 
mad^ popular. In this traoalation he distinguished 
himself> both by its general elegance and by the skil- 
ful adaptation of his numbers to the images expressed ; 
a beauty which Vida has with great ardour enforced 
and exemplified. 

He then retired to bis lining) a place very pleasing 
by its situation, and therefore likely^ to excite the ima- 
ginalion of a poet ; where he passed the -rest of 4u8 
life, reverenced for his virtue j and beloved for tht softr 
aess of his temper tiVid the easiness bf his manhefs. 
Before strangers he bad something- of the schola'r's tif- 
midityordisttusrj but when he became fanfiitiar h« 
was'in a very high degree cheerful and entertaining. 
His ^neral benevolence procured generaflr respect^ 
and he passed a life placid and honourable, neither too 
great' fot" the 'kindness of the Jo^, nof too low for th6 
notice of the great. 



At what time \ie OQinposed his miscellany) publish- 
ed in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to know ; those 
vbich haipe dates appear to have been yery, early pro- 
duction a|id I have not observed that afeiy rise above 
mediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to -a higher 
undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year he published a 
version of the first book of tlie Eneid. This being, I 
suppose, commended by fiis friends, he some time 
afterwards added three or four more, with an adver- 
tisementj in which he represents himself as transla- 
ting with great indifferencei and with a progress of 
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which himself was hardly consciQUs. This can hardljr 
be true, and, if true, is nothing; to the reader. 

At last, without any further contention mxh his 
.modesty, or any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave 
us a complete English Eneid, which I am sorry not 
to see joined in this publication with his other poems.* 
It would have been pleasing to have an opportumty of 
comparing the two best translations that were perhaps 
ever produced by one ii^tion of the same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a dval with Dryden, naturally ob- 
served his Cailures, and avoided them ; and as he wrote 
after Pope's Iliad, he had an exisimple of an exact, 
equable and splendid versification. With these ad- 
vantages, seconded by gr^t diligence, oe might suc- 
cessfully labour particular passages and escape many 
errors. If the two versions are compared, perhaps tlie 
result would be, that Dryden leads the reader forward 
by his general rigour and sprightliness, and Pitt often 
stops him to contemplate the excellence of a single 
couplet ; that Qryden^staults are forgotten in the hurry 
of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are neglected in the 
lauguor of a cold and listless perusal ; that Pitt 
pleases the critics^ and Dryden the people ; that Pitt is 
<|uoted and Dryden read. 

He did hot long enjoy the reputation wHicb this 
great work deservedly conferred ; for he left the woiid 
in 1748, and lies buried under a stone gt Blandford, on 
which is thisinscHption. 

. . lallemoty of 

CHR PTTT, deric, M. i^ 

Veiy eminent 

for his talents in poetiy ^ 

and yet more 

^ It has iilK^etieeii added to ^e epUeotiopt. 
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for the UNIVIERSAL CANDOUR of 

hia MIND, and the primitive 

V Bimplicitfof his MANNERS. 

HE LIVED INNOCENT; 

and DIED BELOVED 

Apr. 13, 174«, 

Aged 49. 
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James Thomson, th© son of a minister wcii 

esteemed for his pietj and diligeQce, Vas born Septem- 
ber, 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire of Roxburgh, of 
which his father was pastor. Hb mother, whose name 
was Hume,* inherited an co-heiress a portion of a small 
estate. The revenue of a parish in Scotland is seldom 
large ; and it was probably in commiseration of the dif- 
ficulty, with which Mr. Thomson supported his fami* 
ly, having nine children, that Mr. Riccarton, a neigh- 
bouring minister, discovering in James uncommon pro- 
mises of future excellence, undertook to superintend 
his education and provide him books. 

He was taught the commoh riidim^ts of learning 
at the school of Jedburgh a place which he delights to 
recollect in his poem of <-^ Autumn i** but was not con- 
sidered by his master as superior^ to commcm boys, 
though in those early days he athused his patron and 
his friends with poetical compositions; with which, 
however he so little pleased himself^ that on every new- 
year's day he threw in the fire all the productions of 
the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburghy 
where he had not resided two years when his father- 

* His motlier's name wst Beatrix Trotter. Ifis grandmother's 
mame was Hume. C. 
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died) and left all his t^hildrep to the car€ of their niother, 
who liaised upon hef little estate what money a mort- 
gage could afford, and, removing with tier family to 
Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into eminence. 

The design of Thomson^s friends was to breed him 
a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, with- 
out distinction or expectation^ till, at the usuai time, he 
performed a probationai^ exereise by explaiiking a 
psalm. His diction was so poetically s^^did that Mr, 
Hamilton^ the professor of divinity, reproved him for 
speaking language unintelligible to a popular audi- 
ence ; and he censured one of his expressidos as inde- 
cent, if not profane* 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical character, and he proba* 
bly cultivated with new diligence his blossoms of poetry, 
which, however, ivere in some dangler of a blast ; for^ 
submitting his productions to some who thought them- 
selves qualified to criticise, he heard of nothing but 
faults ; but, finding other judges more favourable he 
did not suffer himself to sink into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a 
poet could appear with any hope of advantage was Lon- 
don ; a place too wide for the operation of petty com<- 
petition and private maglignity, where merit might soon 
become conspicuous, and would find friends as soon as 
it became reputable to befriend it. A lady who was ac- 
quainted with his mother advised him to the journey, 
and promised some countenance or assistance, which 
at last he never received ; however, he justified his ad- 
venture by her encouragement, and came to seek in Lon- 
don patronage and fame* 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet then 
tutor to the sons of I heduke of Montrose. He had re- 
commendations to several persons 'of consequence, 
Vol ni. S 
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which he had tied up carefully iu his handkerchief; hut 
as be passed along the street, wid) tlie gaping curiosity 
of a new-coroer, his attention was upon every thing 
rather thanliis pocket, and his ntagazine of credentials 
was stolen from him. - 

His first want was a pair of shoes^r For the supply of 
all his necessities, his whole fund was his fVtnterj 
which for a time could find no purchaser | till, at last, 
Mr. Millan ^fi^ persuaded to buy it at a low.pric& ; and 
this low price he had for some tinae reason to regret ; 
but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly uq- 
known an\png- 'authors, happening to turn his eye upon 
it, was so delighted that he ran from place to place .ce- 
lebrating its excellence. Thomson obtained tikewi&e 
the notice of Aaron Hill, whom, being friendless and 
indigent, and glad of kindness, he courted with every 
expression of servile adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to sir Spencer Compton, but 
attracted no regard from him to the author ; till Aaron 
Hill awakened his attention by some verses addressed 
to Thomson, and published in one of the newspapers, 
which censured the great for their neglect of ingenious 
mjen^ Thomson then received a present of twenty 
guineas, of which he gives this account to Mr. Hill t 

*< I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday morn- 
ing I was with sir Spencer Compton. A certain gen- 
tleman, without my desire, spoke to him concerning 
me : but his answer was, that I had never come near 
him. Then the gentleman put the question, if he de« 
sired that I should wait on him ? He returned, he did* 
On this, the gentleman gave me an introductory letter 
to him. He received me in what tliey commonly call a 
civil manner ; asked me some common-place questions, 
and made me a present of twenty guineas. I am very 
ready to own that the present was larger that my per- 
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formance deserved ; and tshall ascribe it to his genero- 
sity, or any other cause, rather than the merit of the 
address.'* 

The poem, which, being of a newr kind, few would 
venture at first to like,^ by degrees gained upon the 
public ; and one edition was very speedily succeeded by 
another. 

Thomson's credit was now high^ and every day 
brought Kim new frietids ; among others Dr. Rundle, 
a man afterwards unfortunately famous, sought his ac- 
quaintance, and found his qualities such, that he recom- 
mended him to the lordt:hancellor Talbot. 

Winter was accompanied, intnany editions, not only 
frith a preface and dedication^ but with poetical praises 
by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then Malloch,) and Mira, the 
fictitious name of a lady once too well known. . Why 
the dedications are, to Winter dm^ the other Seasoasi 
contrarily to custom, left out in the collected works, the 
reader may inquire. 

The next year (1737) he distinguished himsdf by 
three publications ; of " Summer," in pursuance of his 
plan ; of" A Poem,^on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton," 
which he was enabled to perform as an exact philoao- 
pher by the instruction of Mr. Gray ; and of « Britan- 
nia,** a kind of poetical invective against the ministry, 
whom the naion then thought not forward enough in 
resenting the depredations of the Spaniard?. By this 
piece he declared himself an adherent to the opposi- 
tion, and had therefore no favour to expect from the 
court. 

Thomson having been some time entertained in the 
family of the lord Binning, was desirous, of testifying 
bis gratitude by making him the patron of his '^ Sum- 
SDer;'^ but the same kindness which had first disposed 
lord Binning to encourage him determi^oed him to re- 
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fuse the dedicatioD, which was by his advice addressed 
to Mr. Dodington^ a man who had more power to ad- 
yance the reputotion and fortune of a poet. 

<< Spring*' was puMi^rdnext jrear, with a^edication 
to the countess of Hertfopd ; whose practice it was to 
invite every^ summer some poet into the coqntry^, to 
hear her verses and assist her studies. This honour was 
one summer conferred on ThomsoU) who took iBore 
delight in carousing with lord Hertford and Us Mends 
. than assisting her ladyship's poetical opevationfty and 
therefore repeived another summons. 

« Autumn," the season to which the « Spring*^ and 
^ Summer'' are pi*eparatorf, still remsinedunsiing^ and 
was deUyed till he pubiisiied (1730) his works col- 
lected. 

He produced m 1727 the tragedy of <( Sophonisba,** 
which raised such expectation) that every rehearsal was 
di^tfied with a splendid audience, collected to axutei- 
pate the delight that was preparing lor the puUic« It 
was observed however, that nobody was much affected, 
and that the company rose as from a moral lecture. 

It had upoa the stage no unusual degree of success. 
Slight accidents will operate upon the t&ste of pleasure. 
There is a feeble line m the play : 

O Sophonisba, Sophoniaba, O I 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody. 

O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O ! 

whicfh for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the prologue to 
" Sophonisba** the first part was written by Pope, who 
could not be persuaded to finish it, and that the conclu* 
ding lines were added by MalUtt 
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Tliomson was not long afterwards, by the influence 
of Dr Rundiersent to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot^ 
the eldest son of the chancellor* He was yet young 
enough to receive new impressions, to have his q^Ax^- 
ions rectified, and his vie ws^ enlarged ; no^ can be be 
supposed to have wanted that curiosity which is inse* 
parable from an active and comprehensive mind.- He 
may therefore now be supposed to have revelled in all 
the joys of .intellectual luxury ; he was every day feast- 
ed with instructive novelties ; he lived splendidly with- 
out expense; and might expect when he returned 
home a certain establishment. 

A't dus time a long course of opposition to sir Ro- 
bert Walpole had filled the nation with clamours for 
liberty, of which no man felt the want, and with care 
fbr liberty, which was not in danger. Thomson, in his 
travels on the continent, found or fancied so many evils 
arising from the tyranny of other governments, that he 
resolved Co write a very king poem^ in five paits, upon 
liberty- 
While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; 
and' Thomson, who had been rewarded for his attend- 
ance by the [daice of secretary of tlie briefs, pays in the 
initial lines a decent tribute to hi& memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the 
author congratulated himself upon it, as his noblest 
work ; but an author and his. reader are not always of a 
mind. Liberty called in vain «pon her votaries to read 
her praises and reward her encomiast^ her praises were 
condemned to harbour spiders and to gather dust ; none 
of Thomson's performances were so little regard- 
ed. 

The judgment of the public was not erroneous ; the 
recurrence of the same images must tire in time ; an 
£mimeration of exaniples to prove a position which j\o^ 
s 3 
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body denied^ as it was from the beginQing: superfiuous, 
must quickly g^ow disgusting. 

^ The poem of <* Liberty'^ does not now appear in its 
origioal state ; but) when the aitthor*s works were c<^« 
kcted after his death was shortened by ^r George Lyt* 
teltoHy with a libeity whicb^ a^ it has a manifest tenden* 
cy to lessen the confidence of society, and to confbtuid 
the charactera of authors, by ihaktng one man write by 
. the judgment of another, Cannot be justified by any 
supposed propriety of the alteration, or kindness of the 
friend.— I wish to see it exhibited as it» author left it. 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and ^eem« for 
a while to have suspended his poetry ; but be was soon 
called back to labour by the death of the chane^ilor, for 
his place then became vacant ; and though the lord 
Hardwicke delayed for some time to give it away, 
Thomson's bashfulness or pride, or some other motive 
perhaps not more laudable, withheld him from s<^cit- 
ing ; and the n^w chancellor would not give kim what 
he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but the 
prince of Wales was at that time struggling for popu- 
lanty, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttleton professed 
himself the patron of wit: to htm Thomson was intro 
duced, and being gaily interrogated about the state of 
his affairs, said, <« that they were in a more poetical pos- 
ture than formerly /' and had a pension allowed him of 
one hundred pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1 73«)* the 
tragedy of " Agamemnon," which was much shortened 
in the representation. It had the fate wl^ch most com- 

* tt is not generally known that in this year an edition of 
Milton's Areopagitica was published by Millar^ to whick 
Thomson wrote a preface. CX 
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moDfy attendr mythoiogical stories, and was only en-* 
dared^ but not &votired. it:> struggled with such diySi- 
colty through the fii:st night, that Thomson, coming 
late to his friends with whom he was to sup, excuted 
his delay- by telling them how the sweat of his distress 
had so disordered his wig, that he could not come till be 
had been refitted by a 4>arber. 

He sa interested htmself in his own drama, that, if I 
remember rig^t, as he sat in the upper gallerf , he ac- 
companied the phiyers by ajudibie redtation, tiU a friend- 
ly hint frighted him to silence. Pope countenanced 
<< Agamemnon,' ' by commg to it the first night, and 
was welcomed to the theatre: by a gen#;ral clap $ he had 
much regard iov Thomson, and once expressed it in a 
poetical epistle sent to Italy, of which however he 
abated tfie vakie, by translating some of the lines into 
his epistle to Arbuthnot. 

About this time the act was passed for 'licensing 
plays, of which the first operaticai was the prohibition 
of « Gustavtts Vasa^" a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whoyn 
the pubHc recompensed by a ver^r liberal s^ibscription ; 
the next was the refusal of " Edward and Elenora,*-* 
offered by Thomson. It is^hard to discover why either 
play should have. been, obstructed. Thomson likewise 
endeavoured to repair his loss by a subscription, of which 
I cannot now tell the success. 

When the public murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment .of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers re- 
marked, that <' he had taken a libertt, which was not 
agreeable to Britannia in any SeasonJ* 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with Mr. 
Mallet, to write the mask of « Alfred," which Was act- 
ed before the prince at CUefden-house* 

His next work (1745) was "TanCrcd and feigis 
raunda,** the m<»t successful of all his tragedies, for it 
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«tfl| keeps ks turn upon the stage, it may be doubted 
whether he was, either by the bent of natiiFe or habits 
of study, much qualified for tragedy. It does not ap- 
pear that he had much sense of the palihedc ; and Ms 
diffusive and descriptive style produced declamation 
rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, mid con- 
ferred upon him the office of surveyor-general of the 
Leeward islands ; from which, when hia deputy was 
paid, he received about three hundred pounds a y^ar. 

The last piece that he lived to publish, was the 
^Castle of indolence,'* which was many years under 
his hand, but was at last finished with great accuracy. 
The first canto opens a sc^ne of lazy luxury that fills 
the imagination. 

He. was now at ease, but was not loi^ to enjoy it; 
for, by taking cold on the water between London and 
Kew, he caught a disorder, which, with some careless 
exasperation, ended in a fever that put an end to his 
life, August 37, L74d. He was buried in the church of 
Richmond, without an inscription; but a monument 
has been erected to his memory in Westminster-Ab- 
bey, 

Thomson. was of a stature above the middle size, 
and " mpre fat than bard beseems,** of a dull counte- 
nance, and a gross^ unanimated, uninviting appearance ; 
salent in mingled company, but cheei*ful among select 
friends, and by his friends very tenderly and warmly 
beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of " Coriolanus*" 
which was, by the zeal of his patron sir George Lyt- 
telton, brought upon the stage for the benefit of his fa- 
mily, and is recommended by a prologue, which Quio, 
who had long lived with Thomson in fond intimacy, 
fipoke in such a manner as rfiewcd him " to be>** onth^ 
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occasion, « no actor." The commencement of thi« 
benevolence is very honourable to Quin ; who is re« 
ported to have delivered Thomson, then known to him 
only for hb genius, from an arrest by a very consider* 
able present ; and its . continuance is honourable to 
both for friendship is not always the sequel of obliga- 
tion. By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of 
which part discharged his debts, and the rest was re- 
mitted to his sisters, whom, however removed from 
them by place or conditibn, he regarded with great 
tendei-ness, as will appear by the fcr^lowing lettef, 
which I communicate with much pleasure, as it gives 
me at once an opportunity of recording the fraternal 
kindness of Thomson, and reflecting on the friendly 
assistance of Mr. Boswell, from whom i received it. 

*• Hagley in Woroestenhire, 
« Qetober the 4tb, 1747. 

« My dear Sister, 

" I thought you had known me better than to inter- 
pret my silence* into a decay of affection, especially as 
your behavbur lias always been such as rather to in- 
crease it than diminish it. Don't imagine, because I 
am a bad correspondent, that I can ever prove an un- 
kmd friend and brother. I must do myself the justice 
lo tell you that my affections are naturally very fixed 
and constant ; and if I had ever reason qf complaint 
against you (of which by the bye I have not the least 
shadow,) I am conscious of s6 many defects in my- 
self, as dispose me to be not a little charitable and forgiv- 
ing. 

« It gives me the truest heart-felt satisfaction to 
hear you have a good, kind husband, and are in easy, 
contented circumstances; but were they otherwise, 
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that would only awaken and heighten my tefidemcss to- 
wards you. As our good and tender hearted parents did 
iiot live to receive any material testimonies of that high- 
est human gratitude I owed them (than which nothing 
could have givpn me equal plcasureO the only return I 
clan make them now is by kindness to those they left be- 
hind them. Would to God poor Lizy had lived longer, to 
have been a farther witness of the truth of what I say, 
and that I might have had the pleasure of seeing once 
more a sister who so truly deserved my esteem and love I 
But she is happy, while we must toil a little longer 
here below ; let us however do it cheerfully and grate- 
fully supported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet 
again on a safer shore, where to recollect the storms and 
difficulties of life will not perhaps be inconsistent with 
that blissful states You did right to call your daughter 
by her name; for you must needs have had a particular 
tender friendship for one another, endeared as you were 
by nature, T>y having passed the affectionate years of 
your youth together, 'and by that great softner and en- 
gager of hearts mutual hardship. That it was in my 
power to ease it a little, I account one of the most ex- 
quisite pleasures of my life.— But enough of this me* 
lancholy^hough not impleasing strain, 

« I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested 
advice to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my letter to him; 
as I approve entirely of his marrying again^ you may 
readily ask me why I don*t marry al all. My chcum- 
stances have hitherto been so variable and uncertain in 
this fiuctuaiing world, as induce to keep me from en- 
gaging in such a state ; and now, though they are more 
set! Jed, and of late (which you will be glad to hear) 
considerably improved, I begin to think myself too far 
advanced in life for such youthful undertakings, not 
to mention some other petty reasons that ai^e apt to 
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startle thedelicacy of difficult old bachelor*, lam, how- 
ever, not a little, suspicious that, was I to pay a visit to 
Scotland (which I haVfe some thoughts of doing soon,) 
I might possibly be templed to think of a thing not ea- 
sily repaired if done arajpi. I h^ve always been of opin- 
ion, that none makebetter wives than the ladies of Scot- 
land ; and yet, who more forsaken than they, while the 
gentlemen are continually running abroad all the world 
over I Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to re- 
turn for a wife. You see I am beginning to make inter- 
est already with, the Scots iadies. But no more of this 
infectious subject.— Pray let me hear from you now 
and then ; and though I am not a regular correspon- 
dent, yet perhaps 1 may mend in that respect. Remem- 
ber me kindly to your husband, and believe me to be 
** Your most affectionate Brother, 

«.James Thomson." 
(Addfessed) « To Mrs. Thomson ia Lanark." 

The benevoienc(3 of Thomson was fervi^ but not ac- 
tive; he would gi>e on all occasions what assistance 
lus purse wjcmld supply ; but the offices of intervention 
or solicitation he could not conquer his sluggishness 
suftciently to perform. The affairs of others, however, 
were not more neglected than his own. He had often 
felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he never cured 
it ; and was so conscious of his 6wn character, that he 
talked of writing an eastern tale " of the man who loved 
to be in distress." 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskiKul and in- 
articulate manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn 
composition. He was once reading to Dodington, who, 
being himself a reader eminently elegant, was so much 
provoked by his odd utterance, that he snatched the 
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paper from his hand«, and told him Jhat he did not un^ 
deratand his own verses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an 
author's life is best read in his works : his observation 
was not welUtimed. Savagi^ who iived much with 
Thomson^ once told me, he heard a lady remarking that 
she could gather from his works three pans of his cha- 
racter, that he was a " great lover, a great swimmer, 
and rigorously abstinent;" but, said Savage, he knows 
not any love but that of the sex ; he was perhaps never 
in cold water in his life ; and he indulges himself in all 
the luxury that comes within his reach; Yet Savage al- 
ways spoke with the most eager praise of his social 
qualities, hb warmth and constancy of friendship, and 
his adherence to his first acquaintance when the ad- 
vancement of his reptitation had left them behind him. 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the high- 
est kind : his mode of thinking, and of expressing his 
thoughts, is original. His blank verses is no more the 
blank verse ^df Milton, or of ahy other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Gowle^. His num- 
bers, his pauses, his diction, are of his o^^ growth, 
without transcription, without imitation. He thinks in a 
peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of genius ; 
tse looks round on nature and on Hfe with^the eye which 
nature bestows only on a poet; the eye tliat distinguishes, 
in every thing presented to its view, whatever there is 
on which imagination can delight to be detained, and 
with a mind that at once comprehends the vast and 
attends to the minute. The reader of The Seaaona won- 
ders that he never saw before what Thomson shews 
him, and that he never yet has felt what Thomson im- 
presses. 

His is one of the works in which blank verse seems 
properly used. Thomson^s wide expansion of general 
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views, and' hh c»iiim«f atioti of etf cumfrtantial tarfeties, 
wo\xW have been obstruct^'atid etttbarra^cd hf the frc-- 
((nmit intersections df the sense ithith are the necesssny 
eflfects of rhyme. 

Hisdescrrilitions bf extended scenes and g^eneral ef- 
fects bring befere us the whole ittagniftcence of nattire, 
whether pleasing or di-eadfuK The gaiety of springs 
the splendour of summer, the tranquillity of autumn, 
and the horror erf Wimcr, take in their turns posses- 
sion of the mind. The poet leadk us through the ap^ 
peartixfces of things as tAtcy are successively varied' byi 
the vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to us so much 
of his own enthusiasm, that our thoughts expand with 
his imaigerjr and kindte with his sentiments; I^or is the 
naturalist without his part in the entertainment ; for he 
is assisted to recollect and to combine^ to range his dis- 
coveries and to amplify the sphere of his contempla- 
tion. 

The great defect of The Seasons is want of method ) 
but for this I kn^w not that there was any remedy. Of 
many appearances subsisting all at once, no rule can be 
given why one should be mentioned before another ; yet 
the memory wants the help of order, and the curiosity 
is not excited by suspense or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxu* 
riant, such as may be said to be to his images and 
thoughts ^< both their lustre and their shade ;" such as 
invest them with splendour, through which perhaps 
they are not always easily discerned. It is too exube- 
rant, and sometimes may be charged with filling the ear 
more than the mind. 

These poems, with which I was acquainted at their 
first appearance, I have since found altered and enlarg- 
ed by subsequent revisals, as the author supposed liia 
judgment to grow more exact, and as books or conVersa- 

VoL. III. X 
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tion extended his kncmledge and opened his prospectt. 
They are, I think, improved in general ; yet I know not 
whether they have not lost part of ^hat Temple calls 
their << race ;'* a word which, applied to wines in its 
primitive sense, means the flavour of the soil. 

« Liberty/* when it first appeared, I tried to read, and 
soon desisted. I have never tried again and therefore 
will not hazard either praise or censure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not 
to be suppressed : it is said by lord Lyttleton, in the 
prologue to his posthumous play, that his works con- 
tained 

No line wbicbi dyings he could wish to blot. 
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The poems of Dr. Watts were by my. recommen- 
dation inserted in the late collection ; the readers of 
which are to impute to me whatever pleasure or weari- 
ness they may find in the perusal of Biackmore, WattS) 
Pomfret) and Yaiden. 

Isaac Watts was born July 17, 1674, at Southamp- 
ton, where his ftDither, of the same name, kept a board- 
ing-school for young gentlemen, though common re- 
port makes him a shoemaker. He appears from the 
narrative of D«« Gibbons, to have been neither indigent 
nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to books 
from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn Latin 
when he was four years old ; I suppose at home. He 
was'Uterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by 
Mr. Pinhom, a clergyman, master of the free-school at 
Southampton, to whom the gratitude of his scholar af- 
terwards inscribed a Latin ode. 

His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that a 
subscription was proposed for his support at the uni- 
versity ; but he declared his resolution of taking his lot 
with the dissenters. Such he was as every christian 
church wonld rejoice to have adopted. 
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He therefore repaired, in 1690, to an academy taught 
by Mr. Rowe, where he had for his companions and 
fellow-students Mr. Huges the poet, and Dr. Horte, 
afterwards archbishop of Tuatn* ' Some Latin essays, 
supposed to have been written as exercises at this aca- 
demy, shew a degree of knowledge, both philosophi- 
cal and theologioal, such as very few attain by a much 
longer course of study. 

He was, as he hints in his miscellanies, a maker of 
verses from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he appears 
to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His verses to 
his brother, in the glyconic measure, wrjtten when he 
was seventeen, are remarkably.easy and elegant. Some 
pf his other odes are deformed by the Pindaric folly 
then prevailing, and are written with such neglect of 
all metrical rules as is without example among the an- 
cients ; but his diction, though perhaps not always ex- 
actly pure, has such copiousness and splendour, as 
shjews tha( he was but a very littlp distance from ex- 
cellence. 

.His method of study was to impress the contents of 
his books upon his mejmory by abridgiiigthem, and by 
interleaving them to amplify one system with .supple* 
ments from another. 

With the congregaton of his tutor, Mr. Rowe, who 
were, I believe, Independents, be coqimiiQi(;9ited in hi& 
nineteenth year. 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, and spent 
two years in study and devotion at the hoiise of his 
father, who treated him with great tenderness ; and had 
the happiness, indulged to few parents, of living to see 
his son eminent for literature, and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by sir John Hartopp fiv« 
years, as domestic tutor to his son ; and in that lime 
•Rariicularly devoted himself to the study of (he Holy 
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Scriptures ; and, being chosen assistant to Dr. Chaun- 
cef, preached the first time on the birth-day that com- 
pleted his twenty-fourth year ; probably considering that 
as the day of a second nativity} by which be entered on 
a new period of existence. 

In about three years lie succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; 
but soon after his entrance on his charge, he was seiz- 
ed by a dangerous Illness, which sunk him to such 
weakness, that the congregation thought an assistant 
necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His health then 
returned gradually; and he performed his duty till 
(1712) he was seized by a fever of such violence and 
continuance, that from the feebleness which it brought 
upon him he never perfectly recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention of 
sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his house ; 
where with the constancy of friendship and uniformity 
of conduct not often to be found, he was treated for 
thirty-six years with all the kindness that friendship 
could prompt, and all the attention that respect could 
dictate. Sir Thomas died about eight years afterwards i; 
but he continued with the lady and her daughters to the 
end of his life. The lady died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this, a state iq which the notions of 
patronage and dependence were overpowered by the 
perception of reciprocal benefits, deserves a particular 
memorial ; and I will not withhold from the reader Dr. 
Gibbon's representation ; to which regard is to be paid, 
as to the narrative of one who writes what he knows, 
and what is known likewise to multitudes besides. 

<< Our next observation shall be made upon that re* 

markably kind Providence which brought the doctor 

into sir Thomas Abney's family, and continued him 

there till his death, a period of no less than thirty-six 

t3 
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year$. In the midst 4>f )iis sacred l^boura.fQr the gkry 
of God, and the gpod of 1^ genera^oD) he is seized with 
a inost violeQt and tlifreatemng fever, .wl^k^b leavo)^ hioi 
Oppressed with .great weakne»i, aqd puts a ^pat least 
to his public services for four yaai^ bi this distr^s^g 
season, doubly so to his active and pjous ^rit^ Jae b 
invited jto sir Thomas Abney's family, nor c^ver ri©- 
moves from it till he had finished his days. Hei^e ho 
enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstration^ of the tr^fMit 
friendship. Here, without any care of his own*. he}»ad 
every tbiog which could contribute to tbe ei^oymeBlt 
of life, «nd favour the unwearied pursuits of his studieS) 
Here he dwelt in a family, which for piety, order) bar- 
jnony, and every virtue^ was it house of God« H^» 
he had the pnvilege of a cou&try recess, the ffagrant 
bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery gairden and 
other advantages to sooth his mind and aid his resto- 
ration to health ; to yield him wl»eiiever he chose them, 
most grateful intervals from his laborious stupes, and 
enable him to return to them with redoubled vigour 
and delight. Had it npt been for^ this most happy ei^eat, 
he mighty as to outward vte^, have ' feebly^ it may be 
painfully, dragged on through many mot-e years of lan- 
gour, and inability for public servicet atid even for pro- 
£table study, or perhaps might have sunk into his 
grave under the overwhelming load of infirmities in 
the midst of his days; and thus the church and woiid 
would have been deprived of tliose inany excejlent aer- 
jxions and works which he drew upand published during 
his long residence in this fanaily. In a few years after 
his coming hither sir Thomas Abuey dies; but his 
amiable consort survives, who shews the doctor the 
^ame respect and friendship as before, and moat hap- 
.pily for him and great numbers besides; for, as her 
^hes were gr^t, her generosityand munificence ^e^ 



in full proportion; her thread of life was drawn out to 
a great age, evcsi.bejroDd that of the doctor's ; and thus 
this texcdlent inan^ ^hrongh her kiodoess, and that of 
her djkiti^er, -the present Mrs* Elizabeth Abney, who 
in a like degree esteemed ai»d honom^ed him, enjoyed 
all the .benefits and felicities he experienced at his first 
entrance into this^ family^ till this days were numbered 
•and finished ; and, like a shock of com in it season, 
he ascended into the regions of perfect and immortal 
life and joy/' 

If this quotation has. appeared long, let it be consi- 
dered that it comprises an account of six and thlity 
years, and those the years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception, into this family, his 
life was no otherwise diversified than by successive 
publications. The series of his works I am not able to 
deduce ; their number and their variety shew the in- 
tenseness of his industry, and the extent of his capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that taught the dis- 
senters to court attention by the graces of language. 
Whatever they had among them before, whether of 
learning or acuteness, was commonly obscured and 
blunted by coarseness and inelegance of style. He 
shewed them, that zeal and purity might be expressed 
and enforced by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a 
congregation : and no reader of his works can doubt 
his fidelrUy or diligence. In the pulpit, though his low 
stature, which very little exceeded five feet, graced 
him with no advantages of appearance, yet the gravity 
and propriety of his utterance made liis discourses ve- 
ry efficacious* I once mentioned the reputation which 
Mr. Foster had gained by his proper delivery to my 
friend Dr. Hawkesworth, who told me, that in the art 
of pronunciation he was far inferior to Dr. Walta^ 
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Such was his flow of tlioughts^ and such his promp'^ 
titiide of langfuage, that in the latter part of his life he 
did not pre-compose his cursory sermons, but haviDg 
adjusted the heads, and sketched out some particulars, 
trusted for success to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by any 
gesticulations; for, as no corporeal actions have any 
correspondence with theological truth, he did not see 
how they could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time, 
by a short pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and public instruction he added femiiiar 
Visits and personal application, and was careful to im- 
prove the opportunities which conversation offered of 
diffusing and increasing the influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentitient ; 
but by his established and habitual practice he was 
gentle, modest, and inoffenwe. His trndemess ap- 
peared in his attention to children, and to the poor. 
To the poor, while he lived in the fanHly of his friend, 
he allowed a third part of his annual revenue, though 
the whole was not a hundred a year ; and for children 
he condescended to lay aside the scholar, the philoso- 
pher, and the wit, to write little poems of devotion, 
and systems of instruction, adapted to their wants and 
capacities, from the dawn of reason through its grada- 
tions of advance in the morning of life. Every man, 
acquainted with the common principles of human ac- 
tion, will look witb Veneration on the writer^ who is at 
one time combating Locke, and at anotlier making a 
cjttechism for children, in their fourth year. A vdun- 
tary descent from the dignity of science b perhaps the 
hardest lesson that humility can teach. 

As hia mind was capacious, his curio&ity excursive, 
and his industry continual) his writinga are very nume- 
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i*ous ^pd his subjects various. Witlt liis theological 
works I am only enough acquainted to admire hifi 
xxiee)Lness of opposition and his mildness of censure. 
It was not only in his book* but in his mind, tM or* 
thodoxy was united with charUy. 

Of his philosopt^ical pieces, his logic has been re- 
ceived into the universities, and therefore wants no 
pi ivate recommendation ; if he owes .part of it to Le 
Clerc, it must be considered that no man, who ,under- 
takes merely to methodize or illqstrate a system, pre* 
tends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed by 
the late kanied Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea 
of space with that of emfity afiacey and did not consider 
that though space might be without matter, yet matter 
being ext^^nded could not be without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater 
pleasure than his « Irapirovement of the Mind,*' of 
which tUe radical principles may indeed be found in 
Locke's « Conduct of t;he Understanding ;" but they 
^re so expanded apd ramified by. Watts, as to confer 
upon. him the merit of a work in the highest degree 
useful ^d pleasing. Whoever has the care of instruct- 
ing others .may be charged with deficience in his duty 
if this book is not recommended. 

I Iiave mentif^ned his treatise of Theology as dis- 
liiKt fiiom his otbe^ productions ; but the tru|h is, thai: 
whatever he took in hand ^as, by his incessant soliei* 
tude for souls, converted to Theolj^gy. As piety pre- 
domimttedin his mind, it is diiTused over his works; 
under his direction^ it may be truly said, TheologU 
Fhiloaofihia ancillqtur^ philosophy is subservient to 
evangelical instruction \ it is difificult to read a pjigc 
without learning, or at least wishing, to be better. 
The att^n^o is jt^iiught by mdirect ipslrucUoti, ai^d he 
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that sat down only to reason is on a sudden compelled 
to pray, 

it was therefore with great propriety that, in 1728, 
he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unsoli- 
cited diploma, by which he became a doctor of divinity. 
Academical honours would have more value, if they 
were always bestowed with equal judgment. 

He continued many years to study and to preacli, 
and to do good by his instruction and example ; till at 
last the infirmities of age disabled htm from the more 
laborious part of his ministerial functions, and, being 
no longer capable of public duty, he offered to remit 
the salary appendant to it ; but his congregation would 
not accept the resignation. 

By degreess his weaknes increased, and at last con- 
-fined him to his chamber and his bed; where he was 
worn gradually away wiihout pain, till he expired) Nov, 
25, 1743, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of character, 
or such monumentsof laborious piety. He has provid- 
ed instruction for all ages," from those who are lisping 
their first ^lessons, to the enlightened readers of Mal- 
branche and Locke ; he has left neither corporeal nor 
spiritual nature unexamined ; he has taught the Art of 
Reasoning, and the Science of the Stars. 

His character, therefore, must be ibfmed from the 
multrpUcity and diversity of his attainments, rather than 
from any -single performance ; for it would not be safe 
to claim for him the highest rank in any single denomi- 
nation of literary dignity; yet perhaps there was nO' 
thing in which he would not have excelled^ if he had 
not divided his powers to different pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would pro- 
bably have stood high among the authors with whom 
be is now associated* For his judgment was exact, and 
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be noted beauties and faults with very nice discern- 
ment ; his imagination, as the "Dacian Battle" proves, 
was vigorous and active, and the stores of knowledge 
were large by which his fancy was to be supplied. His 
ear was well tuned, and his diction was elegant and 
copious, but his devotional poetry is, like that of others, 
unsatisfactory. The paucity of its topics enforces per- 
petual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects 
the ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufBcient for 
Watts to have done better, than others what no man has 
done well, 

Hb poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than 
might be expected from the amusements of a man of 
letters, and have different degrees of value as they are 
more or less labourecl, or as the occasicoi was more or 
less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and 
too often in. blank verse ; the rhymes are not always 
sufficiently correspondent. He is particularly unhappy 
in cmning names expressive of characters. His lines 
are commonly smooth and easy, and hift thoughts al- 
ways religiously pure ; but who is^there thfft, to so much 
piety and innocence, does not wish for a greater mea- 
sure of sprightiiness and vigour I He is at least one of 
the few poets with whom youth and ignorance may be 
safely pleased ; and happy will be that reader whose 
mind is disposed, by his verses or hb prose, to imitate 
him in all but his non-conformity, to copy his benevo- 
lence to man^ and his reverence t^ God. 
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Of tht biltb or €ztfy p«rt of ihxi life of AM]»ROS£ 
PHILIPS I have Bot been abto fo find any a<i€Ount. 
His academioM education be reddved at St» John's 
college in Cambridge,* where hte fii^t soiiditcd tke 
notice pf the world by some £ngUBh'¥6^e% in the' 
dollecHon publisfai^d bf the umversitf on? ^le^ death of 
qiieeri Mary. 

From this dmc how he wa» eteplo^d^ or in ¥^ba( 
station he passed his life^ is not yset disGOTeredi. H^e 
must have pobluih^ hi» paatlorals before they^air (706, 
becaase thejra^e. evidently prior to these of Poi^ei 

He afterw:ard8 (170^) addreasbd tothe wiiversal pfll- 
tron^ the (kke of Dorsist, a ^^ Peetieal Letter fimln Co- 
p^taffasgee^V which tras |yii4>}ished hfi|:he«« Tatler," and 
is by Poptf In one of hisfim ietter»nieRtioted with high 
praise, ae the pvoductioaof a naab ^ Who oeiild wrirte 
very nobly*'* 

Philips was A ^^alouft whig, and therefore easilf 
found access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him any thing . more than 
kind words ; since he was reduced to translate the 
«( Persian Tales" for Tonson, for which he was after- 
wards reproached, with this addition of contempt, that 

^ He took his degrees. A. B. XG9$, A. M. 1700. a 
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he worked for half-a-crown. Th« book is divided into 
many sections, for each of which if he received half- 
a-crown, his reward, as writers then were paid^ was very 
liberal ; but half-a-crown had a laean aouxid. 

He was employed in promoting the p\;inciph:s of his 
party) by epitomising H4cfeet's «' L4fe 6f Archbishop 
Wiliiams." The origUial book is written with such 
depravity of genius, such mixture of the fop and pe* 
dant> as has not oiten appearjed. The epitome is free 
eoough from affectation, but has little apirit or vigour.* 
. In,i7 12 he brought upon the stgg^ "The Di&trest 
Mother," almost a translatioD of Racine's " Andro- 
inaque." Such a work requires no uncommon powers ; 
but the friends of PUlips exerted every art to. promote 
his interest. Befoi^ the appearance of the play, a whole; 
<< Spectator/* none indeed of the best, wa». devoted to 
its praise ; while it yet continued to be acted, another 
« Spectator*' was written, te tell what impression it 
made upon sir Roger; and on the fir^t night a. select 
audience, say^ Pope,t was called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful epilogue 
that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. The ' 
three first nighta k was recited twice ; atfd not only 
continued to be demanded < threagh th^ run, as it i& 
termed, of the play, biit whenever it is recalled to tbe» 
stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a copy from . 
the French, it yet keeps Us place, the epilogue is still 
expected, ind is still spoken. 

. The propriety of epilogues in general, and conse-* 
quently of this, was questioned by a Qorespondent of 
'< The Spectator," whose letter was undoubtedly ad-. 

* This ought to have been noticed before. It was published/ 
in 1700, when he appears to have obtained a fellowship of St 
John's. C. 

+ Spence 
Vol.. III. U 
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mitted for the sake of the answer, which «oon M\<xWtdf 
written with much zeal and aciimony. Theaitack and 
the defence equally contributed to stamnlate cuiiosity 
and continue attention. It may be discovered in the de* 
fSence, that Prior's epilogue to *^ PhaedraV had a little 
excited jealousy ; and something of Frtoi^s plan may be 
discovered in the performance of his rival. Of this dis- 
tinguished epilogue the reputed author was the 
wretched Budgel, whom Addison used to denominate* 
^ the man who calls me cousin ;" and when he wsis ask« 
ed how such a silly fellow oould write so well, replied, 
^ The epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it 
first.*' It was known in Tonson's family, and told to 
Garrick, that Addison was himself the author of it, and 
that, when it had been at first printed with Ills name, he 
tame early in the mornings before the copies were dis- 
tributed, and ordered It to be given to Budgel, that it 
might add weight to the solicitation which he was then 
making for a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. His 
play was applauded ; his translations from Sappho had 
be^n published in << The Spectator i** he was an im- 
portant and distinguished ass(»:iate of clubs, witty lind 
political ; and nothing was waning to his happiness, but 
that he should be sure of its continuance. 

The work which had procured him the first notice 
jrom the public was his six pastorals, which, flattering 
the imagination withTArcadian scenes, probably found 
many readers, and might have long passed as a pleasing 
amusement, had they not been unhappily too much com- 
mended. 

The/ rustic poems of Theocritus were so highly va^ 
lucd by the Greeks and Romans, that they attracted 

* tSpenee. 
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the itniuition of Virgil,. whose eclogues seetn to have 
been considered as precluding all attempts of the same 
kind ; for no shepherds were taught tasing by any suc- 
ceeding poet, till Nemesian and Calphumius ventured 
their feeble efforts in the lower age of Latin tiierature. 

At the r^ival of learning in Italy, it was soon di9> 
covered that a dialogue of imaginary swains might be 
composed with little difficulty ; because the conversa- 
tioi^ of shepherds excludes profound or refined senti- 
ment ; and for images and descriptions, satires and 
fauns; and Naiads and Drya^, were always within 
call; and woods and meadows, and hills and rivers, 
supplied variety of matter, whioh^ having a natural pow- 
er to sooth the mind, did not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age with 
the novelty of modern pastorals in Latin. Being not ig- 
norant of Greek, and finding nothing in the word ec- 
inguc of rur&! meaning, he supposed it to be corrupted 
by the copiers and therefore called his own produc- 
tions ^egloguny by which he meant to express the talk 
of goatherds, though it will mean only the talk of ^oats. 
This new name was adopted by subsequent writers, and 
amongst others by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuaa 
published his Bucolics with such success, that they 
were soon dignified by Badius witk a comment, and, as 
Scaliger complained, received into schools, and taught 
as classical \ his complaiilt was vain, and the practice, 
however injudicious, spread lar, and continued long. 
Mantuan was read, at least in some of the inferior 
schools of tliis kingdom, to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The speakers of Mantuan carried their 
disquisitions beyond the country, to censure ^ the cor- 
ruptions of the church ; and from him Spenser learned , 
4o employ his «waios on topics of controversy^ 
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The Itaitaais sqoA transferred psstdral poetry ifito 
their oWo Unguage : Sanaztai^ wrote « Arcadia,** ill 
prose and, verse ; Tasso and Guaiifti wrote « Favol^ 
Boschareccie/' or Sylvan DraTxias ; and all the nations 
of Europe filled volumes with Thyrsit tfiA\Bafn<my and 
ThestylU 2bV\A PhyllU^ *- 

I'hlUps thinks it « 8c(mewhat strange t© conceive how, 
in an sge so addicted to the inuse% pastoral poetry ne- 
ver comes to be so much as thought upon." His won* 
der seems very unseasonable ; there had never, from 
the time of Spenser, wlm^d writers to talk occasion- 
ally of Arcadia arid Sirephan j atd half the book, in 
which he first tried his powers, consists of dialogues 
on queen Mary*s death, between Titryrus^xid Corydan^ 
or Mopfms and Merialcas, A scries or bookx)f pastorals, 
however, I know not that anyone had then lately pub- 
lished. .. ' 

Not long after>tards Popi6 made the fir#t display of 
his powers in four pastorals, written in a very differ- 
ent farm. Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took 
Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to be na- 
tural, Pope laboured to be elegant. . - 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Addi- 
son's companions, who were very willing to push him 
into reputation. The '* Guardian*' gave an account of 
pastoral, partly critical, and partly historical in which 
when the merit of the modem is compared, Tasso and 
Guarini are censured for remote thoughts and .unna- 
tural refinements | and, upon the whole,, the Italians 
aud French are all excluded from rural poetry ; and 
the pipe of the pastoral in use is transmitted by lawful 
inheritance fiom Theocritus to Virgil, from Virgil to 
Spenser, and from Spenser to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was 
not much delighted « \xe therefore drew a comparison 
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of PEilip'« performance with his own^ in whichit with 
An^in&xampled and unequaUed artifice of irony, tboagh 
be has himself always the advantage, he gives tbe pro^ 
ference to Philip. The design of aggrandiziog binv* 
self he disgt|ised with such dexterity, that though Ad* 
dison discovered it, Steele was deceived, and was afraid 
of displeasing Pope by puhtishing his paper. Publish- 
ed however it was (« Guard. 40." |) and from that time 
Pope and Philips lived in a perpcstual reciprocation of 
xaalevolenceu 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, therie 
yi9& no proportion between the combatants; but philips, 
though he could not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pop^ 
with another weapon, and charged him, as Pope tboughti 
with Addiscms approbation, as disaffecited to the govern- 
ment 

Even m'^ /this he was not satisfied; for, indeedf 
there Is no appearance that any regard was paid to his 
clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung 
up a rod at Button's, with which h^ threatened to chas- 
tise Pope who appears to have been extremely exa^ 
perated.; for in the first, edition of his letters he calls 
Philips <♦ rascal/* wad m the last still charges him with 
detaining in his hands the subscriptions iox. Homer de- 
livered to him by the Haaover club^ 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to 
appropriate the money ; he only delayed, and with suf- 
ficient meanness, the gratification jpf him by whose pros*- 
perity he was pained. 

Men sometimes suSto* Vy Injudicious kindness ; Phi'- 
Bps became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the 
absurd admiration of his friends, who decorated hicgt 
vith honorary garlands, which the first breath of os^ 
Addiction blasted* 
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WheB upofi die succession of the hotkse of Hanover 
every whig expected to be liappy, Philips seems to 
havb obtaided too little notice ; he ca^ij;ht fe%» drops of 
the goldeii shower,' though he did not omit whatlBat- 
tcry could perform* He was only made a comnidssoner 
of the lottery 0^17,) and what did not much elevate 
his charactei^ a justice of the peace. 

The success of his first play must naturally dispose 
him to turn his hopes towards the st^ge ; he did not 
however soon commit himself to the mercy of an au- 
dience, but contented himself with the fame already 
acquired, till after nine years he produced (l7S2) 7%^ 
Briton^ a tragedy, ^hlch, whatever was its reception, 
is now neglected; though one of the scenes, between 
Vanoc, the British pnnce, and Valens, the Roman ge- 
neral is confessed to be written with gi*eat dramatic 
skill animated by spirit truly poetical. 

He had not been idle, though hfe had been silent ; for 
he exhibited another tragedy the same year, on the story 
of ItUfnfihrey Duke of Gloucester. The tragedy is only 
remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called, 
<*^ The Freethinker," in conjunction with associates, of 
whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only minister of 
a parish in Southwark, was of so much consequence to 
the governrtient, that he was made first bishop of Bris- 
tol, and afterwards primate of Ireland, where his piety 
and his charity will be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed un- 
der the direction of Boulter would have nothing in it 
Indecent or licentious ; its ^tle is to be understood as 
implying only free<lom frotti unreasonable prejudice. 
It has been reprinted in volumes, but is little read ; nor 
can impartial criticism recommend it as worthy of re- 
Sival. 
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Boalter waU not well qualified to write diurnal essays ; 
but be knew how to practise the liberality of greatness 
atid the fidelity of friendship. When he was advanced 
to the height of ecclesiastical dignity^ he did not forget 
the companion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be 
slenderly supported, he took him to Ireland, as partakef 
of bis fortune ; and, making him his secretary,* added 
sucb preibrments as enabled him to represent the coun- 
ty of Armagh in the Irish parliament. 

In December, 1736, he was made secretary to the 
brd chaacellor; and in August, 1733, became judge of 
the prerogative court. 

After the death of his patron, he t:ontinued some years 
in Ireland 4 but at last longing as it seems, for his na- 
tive country, he retunicd (ff4#) to London, having 
doubtless survived most of his friends and enemas, and 
among them his dreaded antagonist Pope* He found 
however the duke of Newcastle stiH living, and to him 
he dedicated his poems collected into a volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, 
he now certainly hoped to pas3 some years of life in 
plenty and tranquillity but his hope deceived him : he 
was struck with a palsy, and diedf June 18, 1749, in his 
seventy-eighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard isj 
that he was eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, 
and that in conversation he was solemn and pompous. 
He had great sensibility of censure, if judgment may 
be made by a single story which I heard long ago from 
Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great eminence in Stafford* 

• The archbishop's ** Letters,^ published in 1769 (the ori- 
ginals of which are now in Christ church library, Oxford) 
were collected by Mr. Philips. C. 

t At his bouse in Hanover-street, and was buried in Atu!- 
ley chapel. G. 
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shire. ^ PhiUps,** said he, *^ was once at table^ when I 
asked him how came thy king of Epirus to drive axen, 
and to say ^ Vm goaded on thy love V After which ques- 
tion he Jiever spoke again. 

Of The DUtreai Mother not much is pretended to 
be his own, and therefore it is no subject of criticism: 
Ilia other two tragedies, I believe, are not below me- 
diocrity, nor above it. Among the poems comprised in 
the late collection, the Letter from Denmark may be 
justly praised ; the pastorals, which by the writer of the 
<< Guardian" were ranked as one of the four genuuie 
productions of the rustic muse, cannot surely be des- 
picable. That they exhibit a mode of life which <Iid not 
OEist, nor ever existed, is not to be objected : the sup- 
position of such a statin allowed to pastoral. In his 
other poems he cannot be denied the praise of lines 
«omettmes elegant ; .but he bas aeldom much force, or 
much coii^>rehension« The pieces that please best are 
those which from Pope and Pope's adherents, plrocured 
him the name of JVamby Pamby^ the poems oC sljort 
lines^ by which he paid his court to all ages and cha* 
racters, from Walpole, the ^ steerer of the realm," to 
Miss Pulteney in the nursery. The numbers are smooth 
asA sprightly, and the diction is seldom faul{y> They 
are not loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been 
written by Addison, they would have had admirers ; 
little things are oot valued but when they are d^e by 
those who can do greatec 

In his trandations from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Tbeban bard, however 
lie may fail below his sublimity ; he will be allowed, if 
tie has less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least 
balf his book deserves to be read : perhaps he valued 
ffMMl himself that part which the critic wonkl reject 
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Gilbert W£ST is one of the writers of whom, 
I regret my in ability to give a sufficient account j the 
intelligence which nay inquirers have obtaiited is gene- 
ral and scanty. 

He was the son of the reverend Dr. West ; perhaps* 
him who published " Pindar" at Oxford about the be- 
ginning of this century. His mother was sister to sir 
Richard Temple, afterwards lord Cobham. His father, 
purposing to educate him for, the church, sent Kim ^ 
first to Eton, and afterwards to Oxford ; but he was se- 
duced to a more airy mode of life, by a commission in 
a troop of horse, procured him by his uncle. 

He continued some time in. the army j though it is 
reasonable to suppose that he never sunk into a mere 
soldier, nor ever lost the love, or much neglected the 
pursuit, of learning ; and afterwards, finding himself 
more inclined to civil employment, he laid down his 
commission, and engaged in Eusiness under the lord 
TowDshend, then secretary of state, with whom he at- 
tended the king to Hanover. 

His adherence to lord Townshend ended in nothing 
but a nomination (May 1729) to be clerk extraordi- 
nary of the privy council, which produced no immedi« 

♦ Certainly him. It was published in 1697. C. 
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ate profit ; for it only placed him in a state of expec- 
tation and right of succession, and it was veiy long be- 
fbrc a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married) and settled himself in a 
very pleasant house at Wickhara in Kent, where be 
devoted himself to learning, and to piety. Of his learn- 
ing the late collection exhibits evidence,, which would 
have been yet fuller, if the dissertations which accom- 
pany his version of Pindar had not been improperly 
omitted. Of his piety the inBuence has, I hope, been 
extended far by his ** Observations on the Resurrec- 
tion," published in 1747, for which the university of 
Oxford created him a docter of laws by diploma (March 
30, 1748) and would doubtless have readied yet further 
bad he lived to complete what he had for some time me- 
ditated, the evidences of the truth of the New Testa- 
menu Perhaps it may not be without afiect to tell, that 
be reads the prayers, of the public liturgy every morning; 
to his family, and that on Sunday evening he called his 
servants into the parlour, and read to them first a ser- 
mon and then prayers. Crashaw is now not the only 
maker of verses to whom may be given the two vene- 
rable names olfioet and saint. 

He was very often visited by Lyttleton and Pitt, who, 
when they were weary of faction and debates, uaed at 
Wickham to find books and quieti a decent table, and 
literary conversation. There is at Wickham a walk 
made by Pitt ; and, what is of far more importance, at 
Wickham Lyttelton received that conviction which 
produced his « Dissertation on St. Paul.** 

Theae two illustrious friends had for a while listen- 
ed to the blandishments of ii^fidelity ; and when West's 
book was published, it was bought by some who did 
fiot know his change of opinion, in expectation of new 
objectiona against Christianity ; and as infideh dp not 
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Want maUgnity, tbej revenged the disappointment by 
ealhng him a methodist. . 

Mr, West*s income was not large ; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an aug- 
mentation. It js reported, that the education of th^ 
young prince was offered to him, but that he required 
a more extensive power of auperintendence tlian it was 
thought proper to allow hini. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
privy council ; (1753) and Mr* Pitt at last had it in hia 
power to make him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. 

He was pow sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him froni 
the calamities of life ; he lost (1755) his only son ; and 
tlie year after (March 26) a stroke of the palsy brought 
to the grave one of Uie few poets to whom the grave 
mighr be without it terrefs. 

Of his translations I have only compared the first 
Olympic ode witbtbe original, and found myexpecta- 
don surpassed,. both by its elegance and its . exactness. 
He does not confine himself to his author's train of 
stanzas, for he saw that the difference of the languages 
required a different mode of versificatioti. The first 
strophe is eminently hdppy ; in the second he has a little 
strayed from Pindar's meaning, who says, << if thou, my 
KHil, wishes to speak (^ games, look not in the desert 
sky for a planet hotter than the sun ; nor shall we tell 
of nobler games than those of Olympiad' He is some*' 
times too pitraphrastical. Pindar bestows upon Hiero 
atn epithet) which, in one M^ord, signifies delighting in 
hoTMCi i a wor4 which* m the translation, generates 
these Ixnfss 
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Hiero'fl royal bfows, wl^dt^ <wre 

Tends the courser's noble breed, 
Pleas'd'to nurse the pregnant roare^ 

Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 

Pfod«r wys of Pelops, that «* he came alone in the dark 
to the White tiea ;*' and West, 

Near t}ie billow-beaten side 
Of the foam-besilver'd main, 
parkHng, and alone, he stood: 

whith however is less eimberant tbao the Swtner pass- 
age. - 

A work of this kind must, In a mipute exaHimation, 
discover many imperfections ; but West*s version, so 
far as I have coQsid^red it, appears to he the product of 
l^reat labour and great abilities. 

His Imiitutign qf the Garter (1742) is wrtte^eo with 
sufficient knowledge of the manners that pvevalkd in 
the age to which it is referred, ^d with greait elfigUDce 
o£ diction ; but, for want Qf a process of events, «el-> 
ther knowledge por elegance preserve the reader from 
weariness. 

His Jmitajfiona of Sfiencer are vftry sucaeaaftilly per- 
formed, both with respect to thp metre, the language, 
and the fiction ; and b^eing engaged aX once by the ex- 
ccliepce of the sentiments, and the artifice of the copjr, 
the mind ha^.two ^HE^u^ements together. But such com- 
positions are not to be reckoned lunong the great 
achievements of intellect, because their effect ia local 
j^nd temporary, tbey appeal not to reason or passion, 
but to memory, and pre-suppo^e an accidental or arti- 
ficial st^te of mind. An imitation of Spenser ia ^(^hing 
to a reader, however acute, by whom Spenser has never 
been perused. Works of this kind may deserve praise, 
'as proofs of great industry, and great nicety of obaer« 
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vattcm; but the highest prai«e| the prahe of genius 
theycafiBOt claim. The noblest beauties of art are 
thoseofwhich the effect is co-extended with rational 
nature, or at least with the whole circle of polished 
life ; what is lefs than this can be only pretty, the play- 
thing of fiuihion, and the amusement oi a day. 

Thbre is in the « Adventurer** a paper of verses 
given to one of the authors as Mr. West's, and sup- 
posed to have been written by liim. It should not be 
concealed, however, that it is printed with Mr. Jago's 
name in Dodsley's collection, and is mentioned as his in 
a letter of Shenstone's. Perhaps West gave it without 
naming the author; and Hawkesworth, receiving it 
from him, thoughtit his ; for his he thought it as he told 
me, and as he tells the public. 
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yS^lUA AM COLLINS was born At Chichester, 
on the twenty-fifth of dajr December, about 1730. His 
fiuher was a batter of good reputation. He was in 1733, 
as Dr^ Warbunon has kindly informed me^ admitted 
scholar of Winchester college, where he ^yas educated 
by Or Burton. His English exercises were better than 
his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the. public by some 
verses to "A Lady weeping,** published in^'The Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.'* 

In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to be 
received in succession at New college, but unhappily 
there was no vacancy. This was the original misfortune 
of his life. He became a commoner of Queen's col- 
lege, probably with a scanty maintenance ; but was, in 
about half a year, elected a Demy of Magdalen col- 
lege, where he continued till he had taken a batchelor's 
degree, and then suddenly left the University ; for what 
reason I know not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London, a literary ad- 
venturer, with many projects in his head, and very lit- 
tle money in his pockets. He designed many works ; 
but his great fault was irresolution ; or the fi*equenc 
calls of immediate necessity broke hit scheme, and 
Buffered him to pursue no settled purpose* A man 



doubtfuJLojT his dinner, pr trembling at ^ creditor, is not 
much di;sposed to abstracted meditation^ or remote in- 
-tjuiries. He p\iblished proposals (or a history of the 
Herlyal of Learning; and I have heard him speak 
with great kindness of Leo the Tenth* and with keen 
resentment of his tasteless successor. But probably not 
a page of his v history was ever written. He planned 
seve^j^l.tragecjies^but he only planned them. He wrote 
now and th^) odes and other poems, and did something, 
howevjer little. . . 

. : About this imp I fell into his company. His appear- 
ance was. decent and manly; his knowledge considerar 
ble, his views extensive,, his conversation rClegant, .an,d 
his disposition chjeefful*;, Sy degrees I gained ,Ms con- 
fidence ^apd opf d^y was admitted to him when he waa 
iinn^uj^edby a baUi£^^.tl^t was prowUi^ in the. street* 
Of) this occasion recourse T^as hjad. to,t^f» booksellenf, 
wb9,.on,the credit of a tr^ns^uon . of^ Ai^stotlc> Poe^ 
ic^, which he 4pngaged^t<) write. ifvjtUj^.l^arge pooawien- 
tary, advanced a^ much money as^nabl^d him to escape 
into, the couutiry. He shewed me the guineas saf<? in his 
hand. Soon, afterwards his nnde»Mr.Martio, a lieuten- 
antTcalonel, lef^ hi^i .Sibout two. thousand pounds; a 
sujpn which Qollip^ cquld scarcely thiidf^ j^xhaustibi^, 
and vhich he>did,not,live.to exjjaust. (The^guineaswere 
then rep^d|.an.d.iy^.trai^latioD neglected* »., 

B^t nmp is^nqt borntof happingss. .PoUio^ w4io, 
while he studied to live^ felt no evil but poverty, no 
sooner lived to study than his life wa% af sailed by more 
dreajf^ulca^nu^ies, d^;tease,andinsaiuty. , 

; Idlaying formerly written his charftcter,"' ^ \rhile per- 
l^aps it ws# yet more distinctly impre^^d up9n my me- 
mory^ I shall; insert it here, . ^ , , 

• lii the " P6eti9al Calendar,'* a coUfection dS poems by 
Pawkes sad W^ty, in several tt>Ivn[ie9| 17$3| 8fc. C, 
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<< Mr Collins if as a man of extensive lUeratctre, and 
of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not only v»kh 
the learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages. He had enfiployed his mind chiefly 
upon works of fiction, and subjects of fancy ; and, by 
indulging some peculiar habits of thought, was emi- 
nently delighted with those Rights of imagination which 
pass the bounds of nature, and to which the mind is re- 
conciled only by a passive acquiescence in popular tra- 
ditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters; 
he delighted to rove through the meanders of enchant- 
intnty to gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, 
to repose by the water-fiaills of Elysian gardens. 

<< This was however the character rather of hb incli- 
nation tiian his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and 
the novelty of extravagance, were always desired by 
him but not always attained. Yet, as diligence is never 
wholly lost, if his efforts sometimes caused harshness 
and obscurity, they likewise produced in happier mo- 
ments sublimity and splendour. This idea which he 
had formed of excellence led him to oriental fictions 
and allegorical imagery, and perhaps, while he was 
intent upon description,, he did not suffieioitly culti* 
vate sentiment. His poems are the productions of a 
mind not deficient in firis, nor unfurnished with know- 
ledge either of books or Ufe, but somewhat obstructed 
in its progress by deviati<m in quest of mistaken beau- 
ties. 

« His nnorals were pure, and his opinions pious; ia 
a long continuance of poverty, and long habits of dis- 
sipation, it cannot be expected that any character sliould 
be exactly tihifiDrm. There is a degree of want by 
which the freedom of agency is almost destroyed: and 
long association with fortuitous companions will at last 
relax the strictness of truth, and abate, the fervour of 
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smqeritf. THat t;bi9 amn vriae and virtmuAv as he was, 
passed almost uii<^Ungled through the snaiss^ life, it 
VfoxM be. t>re9iidiQe..aiid temeritx:to affino; but itmaf 
be «aid Ibat at lejast.he preferred the source of actioii 
unpolluted, that hia.prin.cipi^:we)%.Qever shaken^ that 
}iisdiatioctioas.of right ad^ .vr0ng;«!ere.iiever ^xifound* 
^d, aod. that his.fstults had ootyng^cf inaIigiut3r'orde* 
aign,,.{mtprQ^e«detd. fnom some. ^ne)|Epected pressore^ 
or casual, temptation. . , ' 

^^ The J^teir pant. of his life eannotrbe feaiembefed 
but wkh {tttfiftiid sadoeM* • He. languished s^me yeatt-i 
iioder.thf^< depi!?ssion. of nmidciv;hisb enchaias the fa* 
culties ^ithouV destroying them, and leavi^ reason* the 
knowledge fitf i%ht withoul the p6wer of pursuing it. 
These clouds whkh he perceived gatheiing on his in* 
ieUects, he jsode^roured to dispersed by travel, afid pass- 
ed into ^ Frances; bm found himself constrainedi^ yiald 
tp his malady)^ alkd returned* He was i&p some tim«^ 
confin^ in a ho<ise of lunatics, 'aud aftei^ards retired 
to the care of his sister in Chiehester,* inhere deaths iti 
i75b6» came to his reiiefL 

^ After bls<retisni from France, the wrker o^ thiS' 
charter paid him, a risk at Islington, wlie>e he was 
waiting for his itiste^ ^hom he had directed to mitt 
him: ,th^e was then nothing of disorder ;.di8teemib^e. 4ft- 
his mind by auy but hknself ; but he hstd ^withdrawn 
front study, and ttavelled with no other book than an 
Eof^h ) Testament^ such as chiidren^x^^rry to^ thef 
Khi^litmbm bid Mtnd took tjt nito his' hand, oot -of cu^ 
riot^^y. to $f^ what compamon a maf» of lettrnV-h^kt* 
chosen^ ^lha«e<but one book/ said Colfms, ^'but that i^ 
the best,' ^ * ^; -• v • <> 

Such was the fate of Coliii^r ^with^ whote I once de-I 
lighted rtti eowrerse, 4iod whom I yet reiftcymber \ftth 
tenderness. ' . i > '- ♦ 
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> He was vukediai Gbk^Kester, iflf bb last iUDess» by 
Ms Itamed friends Dr. Watton atid his brother; to 
mhom be spoke wkh dbaipprbbatton of bis Oriental 
Eclogues, as not' sctificientlx exprea^re of Asiatic 
laanneis, aiid called them has Irish Eclogues. He ahew- 
ed thenir «t the same timev afi ode^ kkscribed to Mr* 
3dtm Hume, on the superstitions of the IBgblands ; 
wMcb tbojr bought superior to bis other works, but 
which no search has yet found*. 

Hit disorder was not alienatioo of mkic^ b^ general 
laxity aod feebleness, a degeiency rather of his intal 
tban'hib intetiectual 'pbwers^ vWhat he spoke wanted 
neither judgmem nor.spirk; but a few mimites ex- 
hausted him, so that he was forced to rest tipon the 
couch, till a short ces^tioto restored his powers, and be 
Was again a^e to talk with his former Vigour. 

The apppoacbes of this dreadful mala^he beg«^ to 
fei^ soqh afttr his imcle's death'; and, with ifae usual 
weakness of men so diseased,^ eagerly snatehed that 
temporary relief with which the table and the bottle 
flitter and seduce. But his health continusUly declined, 
and h& grew more and more burdensmne to himself. 

To what I have formerly said of h» writhes may be 
added, that his dictioti was often harsh, ueskilfuily la- 
bD|ired» and injudiciously sekctrd. He affected the ob- 
solete when it was not worthy of revival f and he puts 
his words out of the common <»*der, seeming to Uiink, 
with some later candidates for &me, that ndt to ihite 
prose is certainly to write poetry. His lines cotnfnoaly 
afjS of slow: motion, clogged and impeded wi^ clusters 
Qf:(^9i]^nantt«- As men are 'Often esteemed who cannot 
be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort 
prai^Q when it .gives Utile fdeasure. 

i/Lr, Cf>llins's first ptofhictiott is added here from the 
Poetical Calendar.*' 

* It b prilled in the late colWetibft. R 
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TO MISS AURELIA C— -R, 

OM H£& WSEPl^e AT. RML ftlSTKES WKDDIVG. 

Ceste fidr Aurelia, cetse to mourn ; 

Lftmcot not Hannah's happy ttate ; 
Ycm may be hsppy in your tum^ 

And neze tlietreaynreyott regret. 
WithloYe united Hymen stands^ 

And lolUy whispen to your cfaAmis* 
<* Bfeet but your lover in my bands^ 

** You'll find your sister in his arms."* 
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John dyer, of whom I have no other account to 
give than his own lettei^s, published with Hughes's 
correspondence, and the notes added by the editor, have 
afforded me, was bom in 1700, the second son of Ro* 
bert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caermarthenshire, a soli- 
citor of great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster school under the 
tare of Or. Freind, and was then called home to be in- 
structed in his father's profession* But his father died 
soon, and he took no delight in the study of the law ; 
but having always amused himself with drawing, re- 
solved to turn painter, and became pupil to Mr. Rich- 
ardson, an artist then of liigh reputation, but now better 
known by hia books than by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under bis master, he became 
as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered 
about South Wales, ^d the parts adjacent ; but he 
mingled poetry with painting, and about 1 727, printed 
<< Grongar Hill" in Lewis's Miscellany. 

Being, probably unsausfied with his own proficien- 
cy, he, like other painters, travelled to Italy ; and com- 
mg back in 1 740, published The Ruins qf Rome. 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did 
not make much use of his acquisitions in painting, 
whatever they might be ; for decline of health and love 
<if study determined him to the church. He therefore 



entered ipto orders i and it seenis^ married about the 
same time a lady of the name of Enaor ; <( whose grand- 
mother/* says he^ << was a Shakspeane descended from 
a brother of every body's Shakspeare ;•' by her, m 1 756, 
he bad a sqn and three daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time but 
slender. His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave hamy in 
1T41, Calthropin Leicestershire, ctf ^ghty pounds a 
year, on which he lived ten years, and then exchanged 
it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, of seventy-five. Hb 
eondkion ' now b^gan to mend. In 1751, sir John 
Heathcote gave him Coningsby, of one hundred and 
forty pounds a year; and in 1755 the chancellor added 
Kiii^by, of one hundred and ten. He complains that 
the repair of tlie house at Coningsby, and other expen- 
ses, took away the profit. In 1?57 he published^ TVie 
FUece\ his greatest poetical work ; of which I will not 
suppress a ludicrous story. Dodsley, the bdokseller, 
was erne day mentioning it to a critical visitor, with 
more expectation of success than the other could eanly 
adnnt. In the conversation the author's age was asked» 
and bemg represented as advanced in lifej ^ he will,!' 
said the critic^ << be buried in woollen." 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor 
long enjoy the increase of his preferments ; for in* 
1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to re- 
quire an elaborkte criticism. Grongar Hill is the hap- 
piest of bis productions ? it is not indeed very accu- 
rately written ; but the scenes which it dis{4ays are so 
pleattng, the images which they raise are so welccmie 
to the miiid, and the reflections of the winterso conso- 
nant to the general sense or experience of nunkind} 
that when it is once read, it will be read again. 
•July 34th. C. 
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/, The Wcft of; •!%€ Jtui/t* of flqmft fStrifeeft.niore, but 
pkm^jQia^ aji^ iM ti^k m$is$. gp*eiteir.«xpef:tati€m 
than the performance gfr?Mifie»* . Sottve pwwig^a, ,how* 
,evei!, ate ft^nceiv^ed with.thfi inind'of ^a poet; fiftr.wheo, 
in the neighbourhood of dilapridatin^edi&ceSftseflaj^S) 

— .ThepOgrfmoft 
Atdeadof nEgh«i*mid1iison«oh,hfeal»s • 
i^ , Aghas^tjie, vDici^of <t^m«^^dii|9iA3tioJr tow'r»> : : ^ 

- TuinWing aii puecipitft^, down da^^M* . ; , .- ,-. . 
Rattling around, loud thundVin^ to the pooa* 

i Of The. J^itecGyhvhich nevoid became popttlary and b 
inow uBiversaily negl^cteii^ J can taj^ilittfe thatis iikeiy 
to recall it t&attentioiu . , The. wop locmfiber^andtbe poet 
appear I to me such djbscondantciatuiieii, that aa Mtompt 
to bring them together, ifictojcoufilc the ^erfient leifh she 
fowl. When Dyer, whose mmd ^ac iiptQii|>oetie8l| 
has done his utmost, by iiitereattng. hm reader In tmr 
cmtire commodity, by ititeo^peraiiig rui!al iioiageryi^ and 
incidental- digressions^, by .cloUnog smaU; images, in 
great wordsv and by ail the writer's . arts of delissioDy 
the -meanness nattiraUyadhering>sand.'t^ irrevevence 
habitually anneHed. to trade and «nBmifiBK:]tiirey imlt bim 
under insuperable oprpr^ision ; aod tlke^ dbgiist vlueh 
biank verse, encumbering, an^ encunibero^ iupeattdds 
to an u pi easing subject^ soqd repels, the readme,., bow- 
erer willing to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatcvec niiqr ctwn- 
terbalance this weight of censore.. . I.bave been told, 
that . Akenside, . whot upon a; poetical question, has a 
right to be heard, said, « That hei woOldt regulate his 
fypinion of the reigning: taste by ^be Jaleof . Dyer's 
Fleece i for, if that Were itl-J^eeeived, hie ^temki not 
think ir any longer reasonable, to itx^cx^ fame from 
excellence*" ■ 
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William SHENSq^ONE, the son of Thoma* 
Shenstone and Anne Pen, wa« born in November, IT 14 
at the Lcasowcs in Hales^Owcn, one of those insulated 
diatriefe wliich, In the ditlsionof th6 kingdom, was 
ap|>end^d, jfbr ^me reason not now discoverable, to a 
disutnt county ; and which, though surroundeid by War- 
widkalrire-^and Wbrcfestershire, belongs to Shropshire^ 
thmtgkpci*hat>sthfrty'TOiics tBstatitfrom any oth^er pArt 
of it. 

• -He le»rried to read oi" an old dame, whom his poem 
of 3R¥e Sehool^'Mt§tre89 has delivered to posterity ; ami 
soon received' sdeh deilght from books, that he was al- 
ways halting fbr frc8h entertamment, '^nd expected that, 
when iinf of tlie family went* to' market, a* new* book 
should -be brought hiin, which, when it came, w^re in 
fondness 'carried to bed arid laid by Mn^. It Is said, 
that, when his request had been neglected, his mother 
wrapped up -a; pfcce of wood of the same form and pa- 
cified him for ihe night* ^ 

Ashe grew old^r, he went-for'a -i^hileto the gram- 
mar-school i» Hales-f)wch, and "was^ placed afterwards 
with MK' Orumplon, iah ehiinciit school-master at Soti^ 
hul, whcr* AediMinguishcfd* himself by the quickness 
of his progress. 
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When h» WM yAung (June^ IT24) he if m deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August, 1736) of his 
grandfather; and was, with his brother, who died af- 
terwards uninarried, left to the care of his grandmo- 
ther, who managed the estate. 

From school be was sent in 1733 to Pembroke col- 
lege in Oxfqrd, a society which for half a century has 
been eminent for English poetry and 61egant literature. 
Here it appears that he found delight and advantage ; 
for he continued his natue in the book ten years, though 
he took no degree. After the first four years he pot on 
the civilian's gown, but without shewkig aayiBtention 
to engage in the^ profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxfio^ the death 
of his ^tandmother ^e^rolved his affairs to the care of 
the reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in Staffordshire, 
whose attention he always mentk^ned with gi^ude. 

At Oxfiprd he employed himself up^. Ei^Ush poe- 
try^ and in 1737 published a small misceUaofr^i^i^^^t 
his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint him* 
self with life, and was sometimes at .London^ some- 
times at JSath, or any other place of public resort ; but 
he did not forget his poetry. He published in 1741 his 
Judgment qf Hercule*^ addressed to Mr. LytteUon, 
Vrhose interest he supported with great warmth at an 
election; this was next year followed 1^ I%e School* 

. Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for his 
ease and leisure, died in 1745, and the care .of Mis own 
fortune now fell upon him» He tried to escape it a 
while, and lived at bis house witfa^ his tenvits, who 
wece distantly related \ but finding that imperfect 
possession ioconvement, he took the whole estate into 
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bis own handsi mere to the improTement of its beauty, 
than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures,^ and 
his ambition of rural elegance ; he began from this 
time to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, 
to emipgle hb walks, and to wmd his waters ; which 
he did with such judgment and such fancj^ as made 
his little domain the eavy of the great, and the admi« 
ration of the skilful ; a place to be visited by travellers, 
and copied by des^ers. Whether to plant a walk in 
undulating curves, and to place a bench at every turn 
where there is an object, to catch the view ; ^o make 
water run where it will be heard, and to sugnate where 
it wUl be seen ; to leave intervals where the eye will 
be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where there 
is something to be hidden ; demand any great powers 
of mind, I will not inquire t perhaps a surly or sullen 
spectator may think such performances rather the 
sport than the business of human reason. But it must 
be at least confessed, that to embellish the form of na- 
ture is an innocent amusement ; and some praise must 
be allowed, by the most supercilious observer, to him 
who does best what such multitudes are contending to 
dowel]. 

This praise was the praise of Sheostone ; but, like 
all other modes, of felicity it was not enjoyed without its 
abatements. Lyttekon was his neighbour and his'rivat, 
whose empire spacious and opulent, looked with dis<- 
dain on the fietty 9tate that afifieared behind it^ For a 
while the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their 
acquaintance of the Httle fellow, that was trying to 
make himself admired ; but when by degrees the Lea- 
sowes forced themselves into notice, they took care to 
defeat the curiosity which they could not suppress, by 
conducting their visitants perversely to inconvement 
Vol. III. Y 
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pomt» bf iriew, and introducing tfteui ftt ttie irronj^ end 
of m walk to detect a deception ; injtines of Which 
Sfaeoitone. Woiild heavily cotnpi«n. tVhere there is 
eimilation there ivill be vanity ; and whete there is tant" 
tywHlbefolly:* 

The pleasure oC Sliemto(i4 Was all in his eyes he 
valued « hat he vateed flaeirely for its loc4&s ; nothing mis- 
ed his imagination more than toaak If there wd:^ any 
S^hes in his water. 

His house was mean, and he did nor hiiprove it ; his 
care w» of his gnnmds* Whfefi hte catt^A iMkt from 
his walks, he migiit fiikd his floors^fiooded by a shbwer 
through thei)r<4cen roof ; tot could Spare no money for 
its reparation. 

In.time lus^expens^s brought clanfoufsaboiiliuRi, 
thatt>verpowered the lamb's bleat and the' linnet's song) 
and his groVes were, haunied by heinga very dtfierent 
from fawns and fairies.f He speiit iiis eschU %n adorn* 

* This iAita^ tgalnst the I^ttelton teuly has be^ deni- 
ed with some degree of wanp^ .hy Mr. Fotter^ and since 
by Mr. Graves. The latter says, « Tte^tnith of the case,! 
believe^ was, that the Lyttelton fainily went so frequently 
with their family to the Leasowes, that they were unwilling 
to break in upon Mr, Shenstone's retirement on every occa- 
sion, and therefore ol^en vetit to the pHncipal points of 
view, without waiting for any one to conduct tliem regiriurly 
throiii^ the whole walks. Of this Mr. Shenstone would 
sometimes peevishl> complain ; though, I am persuaded, he 
never really suspected any ill natured intention in his worthy and 
much-valUed neighbours.** B. 

f Mr. Graves, however, expresses his bcSlkSf that tliis is a 
groundless surmise. *< Mr. Shenstone,** he add% ,^ was too 
much respected in the neighbouriiood to be treated with 
rudeness ;' and though his works (frugally as they w< re man- 
aged,) added to his manner 6f living, musi necessarily have 
liiadJB Uila' e^c^dliiJi iAedme» and of c^irse,iib iaigf^t some- 



ing i^ ^n4 bis, i$^ VM; pft^baWjT^hjM^OiK^ hf iWs anx- 
ieties. l)e was^^JaH^tbf^t sp^t. Us: oUu) blading. It 
issaid, that, if he.ha^ Kf $^.% Utt<^ . la^S^^r Uo would 
hav^bedn.aasist;^ tqr a popsioQ: stKJ^ bouDJtar could 
not teyc be,e^.^y^r mpt^ p«*p©riy bestowed ; .btut that 
U ifrft%€!V«r |L.siH^4. U i» i^^t corUia i it U tooieecUMi Uiat 
^ |ie^ &r was 9iij^f d. 

He died ajt the L^*|Q«:e«» of a putrid ifev^r, about 
fiy^pQ Fr^y laQrojing*^ Eebuary U, i;r^a ; and was 
buried by the sid^ of his broiherin the ^^burch-iyard of 
Ha!es-Qw.^, . , . . 

H^^as^ il$^«r m^frnd^ tboiigh h^migbt baye.ob- 
taffi«4 Ife^ ladf* v»hQ«?eyr 4*p w?^ to Mrhom Ms ** Pasto* 
rrf jB^fid*^ w^^ A(Wresfi^. He is; represented by bis 
i^PdJ>aMB^ «9 jt.maii of great t^od^^ee^ »iid^eoe^ 
Kmt|B>:k»4 ,to /*Htb*t 3ii^r« wi^hp bisiofliicnce i bui^ 
if onoft o|E#odQd9 .oot eft«ly.)»|)p«fsedi iov^ttoptiYo to 
«<J?JWmir»ftllrf<5a^k?l^^.irisQ*pe^ W» person 

he was larger Sh^Jt^^ HlUfSki 9ife> vitl^ Jiom^biQg 
c|ma^ In J^isioi^qi ;..Y«Jlf n^ig#^ of hw filotties^^and 
remarkable for weariog bi9 ^r^y ibi^ir in ^ p«u:t|GiUir 
fimi^r ;.for; bebeW <b8^ ^ho; f%«bion ly^s OP ^ul?^ of 
dr.^89,^04 that every, nufo jr^^ ^soit his a^ppe^oanpe to 
hift.^tvirfil fo^m,* . ^ . . 

times be distresaied for monejr, yet he had too much spirit^ to 
expose himself to insults from' trifling sums, and guarded 
against any great distress, by antkipating a few hundreds: 
which bis estate co^ld t^ery well bear, as appeared by wh«^ 
remained to bl#.^.«c5U^tprs aJBfeer tbep^yitteBt pf hiJ| debts* Si^ 
^8 le^9^cy^,tp \p$ fiiendJ^^ sa^d annuities of thirty pounds a year to 
one servant, and si:^ poupds to another j for his will was dictated 
witb equal justice and generosity .'* R. 

• ** These," says Up. Graves,^* were not precisely his senti- 
ments, though he thought right enough, that every one 
should, in some degree, eonsuH his particular shape and com- 
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HU mind was not v^ comprefaensive, nor his cu- 
riosity active ; he had no value for those parts of know- 
ledge which he had not himself cultivated. 

His life wsts unstained by ai^ crime; the elegy on 
Jr««c, which h^s been supposed to relate ah unfortu- 
nate and criminal amour of his own^ was known by liis 
friends to have been suggested by the story of Miss 
Godfrey in Riebardson's <* Pamela*" 

What Gvay thought of his character^from the peru- 
sal of his letters, was tl»s s 

<< I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's let- 
ters. Poor man 1 he was always wishing for money, for 
fame, and other dtstinctioas ; and his wholephilosophy 
consisted iti living against his wiltin retirement, and in 
a place which his taste had adorned, but wl&cfa he oa« 
ly enjoyed when people of note came to see «ad com* 
mend it ; his corret^oodence is about nothing else but 
this place and his own writings, wkh two or three neigh- 
bouring clergymen, who wrote verses too.** 

His poems consist of efegie^, odes, and ballstdSf hu- 
morous sallies, and moral pieces^. 
" His conception of an elegy he has in his preface very 
judiciously and disCrlminately explaihed. It is> accor- 
ding to his account, the effusion of a contemphttive 
mind, sometimes plaintive, and always serious^ and 
therefore superior to the glitter of slight ornaments. 
his compositions suit not ill to this description. His to- 
pics of praise are the domestic virtues, and his thoughts 
are pure and simple ; but wanting combination, they 
want variety. The peace of solitude, the innocence of 
inactivity, and the unenvied security of an humble sta- 

pk^on in adjusting l^s dress; snd that nofaslBon ought to 
sanctify what was ungrac^fo]^ absurd or really defiarm« 
lid," B. , 



tJOD, caa fill Jbttt % fev.pa^e*. ; Th&t of .tvhUh the es- 
sence IS unifornuty will4>e sobD^scnbed. His elegies 
have therefore too much resemblance of each other. 

The lines are sometimes such as elegy requires, 
smooth and easy; but to this .|miise,'.his, cl^m is not 
constant ; liis diction Is oft^n liavsh; impt(»f>er, and af- 
fected; his words ill-coined, or ill chosen ; atidliis phrase 
unskilfully inverted. ' ' ' 

kinds, such as trip lightly 8^dri¥i|iibly;i4qng^.V^|t]l)PH.t.t^e 
load of any weighty meaning. From these, however, 
Rural Eiegance ha« iu>ihe light to be expected. I once 
heard it praised by a very learned lady; and though the 
lines are irregular, an4 the thoughts dlfiused with too 
much verbosity, yet it camiot be denied to contain both 
phUosophical argument and poetical spirit; 

Qf the rest I cannot think any excellent : The Sky ^ 
lark pleas^ me best, which has however more of the 
epigram than of the ode. 

B|tt\.tbe four piH^ts of h\% P^atoral Maltfld fievosiSid 
particular Dotice. 1 cannot imt regi:et th^t U h pjistoral ; 
an intelligmit reader, acquainted with the scenes of 
real life, sickens at the mention of the rrooA-, the fiifiet 
the 8he0fi^ and the kids •which it is not necessary to 
bring iorward to nptice, for the poet's jart is selection, 
and he ought to shew the beauties without the gross- 
ness of the country life. His stanza seems to have been 
chosen in imitation of Row's "Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part are two passages, to w;hich if any 
mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance with 
lovear4)ataiief 

I priz'd evefy hour that went by. 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before i 

But now they are past, and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I ptiz'dthem no more 
t3 
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When forc'd the &ir nymph to fbrego, 

What aaguish^i felt in tti;^ ketrt ! - 
Yet I thought (but it might not be so) 

*Tw9M with pain that she saw me depart. 

i3ke gaz^d, as 1 sbwiy withdrew, ' 

My path I could hardly j^^aeenkA 
So sweetly she bade me adiea, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

In the Becood thb passage has its prettyness, though 
it be not equal to the foimer : 

I have found out a pit for my fiur ; 

I have found w:here the wood pigeons breeds 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say twas a barhsurous deed : 

For he ne'er could' be true, she aTerr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I lov'd her the more when 1 heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

In the thbd he mentions the coninion*places of amor- 
ous poetry with some address : 

'Tis his with mock-passion to glow ! 

'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 
How her fiice is as bright as the snow, 

And her bosom,- be sure, is as cold : 

How the jiightingales labour the strain. 
With the notes of this charmer to vicj 

How they vary their accents in vain, 
KepAne at her triumphs, and die. 

In the fourth I find nothmg better than tfHsmtural 
strain of hope. 
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Alas ! from the day that, we met^ 

What hope of an end to my woea« 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that tmdiS i^y.reptose ! 

Yet time nuiy diminish the pun: 
The flower» and the ahraby and the tree. 

Which I reared for her {deasare in icain. 
In time may hanre comfort for me. 

His Levities are \3ff their title exempted from the 
severities of criticism; yet it may be remarked in a 
few words, that his humour is sometimes gross, and sel- 
dom sprightly. ^ . 

Of the moral poems, the first is The choice qf Her* 
eulesy from Xenophon. The numbers are smooth, the 
diction elegant, and the thoughts just ; but somethhig 
of vigour is still to be wished, which it might have had 
by brevity and compression. His Fate of Delicatcy has 
an air sA gaity, but not a very^ pointed and general 
moral. H» blank verses, those that can read them may 
probably find to be like the blank verses of his neigh- 
bours. Love and Honour is derived from the old bal- 
lad, *' DU you not hear of a Spanish Lady ?*'— I wish it 
well enough to wish it were in rhyme. 

The •diool'Mistreasy of which I know not what claim. 
it has to stand among the moral works, is surely the 
most pleaang of Shenstones's performances. The ado{^ 
lion of a panicular style, in light and short corapoiitions, 
contributes much to the increase of pleasure : we are 
entertsoned at once >vith two imitations, of natvire in the 
sentiments, of tbe„ original author in the stylo; and h^ 
tween them the mind is kept ia perpetual employment. 
The general recommendation of Shenstpne is easiness 
and simplicity 5 his general defect is want of compre- 
hennoD and ""variety. Had his mind been better stored 
with knowledge, whether he could have been great, I 
know not \ he could cer^dnl^liafe hceii agreeable. 
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The foflowiny life was written, at my request, by 
a gentleman who had better information than I could 
easily have obtained ; and the public will i>erhaps wish 
that r had solicited and obtained more such favours 
from hiin.* . 

" In,.C9nse<^uenc^ f^qny different coQ.Yersatioiis about 
.auth^tic matefia^fpr the Jife of Young,! send you the 
joB^wi^ig^detail^ 

<( Of great mepij sopdetliing must always be said to 
^rat^jr euriosity. Of the illustrious author of the JVight 
Tkou^,ht9 ,Ta\icY\ }xi!& b^en told of which there, never 
.Go.ul^ haye been proofs; ^nd little care appears to have 
beep jLaken tp tell that, pf which prpd*^ wiith lit^e trou- 
,ble,^^ightjiflve }>«ien procured-*' ^ . 

EnWAlin TouNG was bom at Upham, near Win- 
•C^e8tet*,'in June, 1681. He was. the son of Edward 
'Young, at that time fellow of Wirtchester college and 
-rector of Upham; who was the son of Ja Young of 
Woodhay in Berkshire, dialed by -Wood, gentleman. In 
September, 166^, the poet's father was collated to the 
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prebeDd of GilUngham Minor, in the church of Saruorit 
by bishop Ward. When Ward's (acuities were im- 
paired, through agC) his duties were necessarily per- 
formed by others. We learn from Wood, that at a 
visitation of Sprat% July the 13th) 168 '6, the prebend- 
ary preached a Latin sermon, after\«^rds published, 
with which the bishop was so pleased, that he told ihe 
chapter he was concerned to find the preacher bad one 
of the worst prebends in their church. Some time after 
this in consequence of bis merit and reputation, or of 
the ^tecestof lord Bradford, to- whom, in 17Q3, he 
dedicated two volumes of sermons, he wa» appointed 
chapisdn to king William and queen Mary, and pre- 
ferred to the deanery of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote ta 
1720^ says, ^ he was, chaplain and clerk f the closet to 
the late <|ueeH, who honoured him bf standings god- 
mother to the poet.'* His fellowship of Winchester he 
restgned in^iTour of a gentleman of the name of Har- 
ris, who married his on\y^ daughter. The dean d ied at 
Sarum, after a. short illness, in. ir05, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. On the Sunday after bis decease bish- 
op Burnet preached at the cathedral^ and began hij$ 
sermon with saying, << Death has been .of late walking 
round us, and making breach upon breach $ipon us, 
and has now carried away the head of this body with a 
stroke; so that he, whom you saw a week ago dis- 
tributing the holy mysteries, is now laid in the dif^t. 
But he still lives in the many^xcellent directions he 
has left us, b:>th how to live and how to die." 

The dean placed his son upon ^he &>undati3n at W in- 
chestcr college, where he had hi nself been educated. 
At this school Edward Young remained till the elec- 
tion after his eighteenth birth-day, the period at which 
those upon the foundation are superannuated. Wiietlier 
he did not betray his abilities early in life, or his maui« 
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tm^s^kftd not »kUl enough 4o discover in th^r pupU vnj 
marks' of §^emaa for which he merhod reward) or no 
vajO^ncr^^ Oxford offered thom an otpportunity to be- 
stow upon hitii the roward provided for merit Jbjr WM- 
liism of Wf keham ; certain it is^ that to an Oxford 
fellowship our poet did not succeed. Bf ohance, or by 
ohoi<:e) new college cannot claim the honoqr of fium- 
bering; among its fellows him who wrdte the ^^ght 
Thought: - 

Ofi the l-9lh M Oetober> 170S) he was entered aiA In* 
dependent member of new coile^, that he mt^htiiire 
at lit^ expense in the warden^s lodgings who was a 
panicuiar frtemi of is. father's, t'tll he should bfe qua- 
il^ed to stand for a fellowship at All Souls. In a few 
mcinths the irardenof New college died. He then 
removed to Corpus college. The preridewt of tbb 
society, from regard also for liis father, itnrited him 
thither, in order to lessen his academical expenses. In 
if '^8,' he was nominated to a law fellowship at All Souls 
by archbishop Tenrson, into whose hands it came bjr 
devolution; Such repeated patronaq^e', while it jiistilies 
Burnetts praises of the father, reflects credit on the 
eont^oct ofthe son'! the manner in which it was exert- 
ed seems^ to prove tliat the father did hot leave behind 
hiuch wealth. 

On the ^3d of April, in 4, Young took his degree 
of bachelor of civil laag, and his dOcter*s degree on the 

Soon after he went to Oxford, be diseovered, it is 
said, an inclination for pupils. Whether he ever com- 
menced tutor is not known. None has hitherto hoasted 
to have received his academical instructioii from the 
author of the M^ht Thoughts, 

It is probable that his college was proud of Kim no 
less as a scholar than as a poet ; for in tf l$> when the 



fbundttioh of the Codriiif^n library was tiod, two yean 
after he had takeo hta bacbeloFs degree, YottRg ww^. 
apptHnted to apeak the Latin ovation. This is at leaM 
particnlai^ ior being dedicated in Eof iish ^ To the 
ladiesof the CoiMogtonfaiptly/' To these ladies be 
sa j^8| that (< he was unavoidably ftung into a singulartty, 
bf beingjobliged to write an epistle dedicatory Tbkl of 
cOmsntsi^pIacey and sUch a oite was never puUished 
^ before bj ahy autiior whatever -, that tbis practice ah* 
solved thetn ft^vti i^y olidigation of reading what was 
presented to them ; ^d thattbebookseiler af>pfoved of 
it, b^cau^ it would make peo'ple/ atat^ wa^absiii<ll 
enough^ and perfectly right.*' 

Of this oration there is no appearance iti his own edi^ 
tioti of hb, works ; and prefixed to an editi($n by CurM 
and Tonson, 1741, is 'a letter from Young tO'Curil, if 
wentav cfedit Curil, dated December the 9th, 17^9, 
wherein he sayS) that he has tiot leisure to review what 
he formerly wro^e^ and adds, « I have t\ot the < Epistle 
to lord LsMsdowt^.' If you will tak« my advice^, I 
Would have ybu omit that, and the'oFatioa o^ Codring* 
ton. 4 think the oolieGtion will sell blotter with<iut tnem/' 

There arc iffrho relate, that, when first Toung found 
hic^aelf iiKlepeadeiit, arid his own master at All Souls, 
he was not the ornament to religion and morality which 
he afterwards became. ^ - 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased, some 
time before, by bis death ;. and Young was. ceitalnly titel 
ashamed .to be patronized by the infamous Wharton. 
But Wharton btfipiended in Young, perhaps, the poet, 
and particularly the tr^dian. Ifvirtuous authors must 
be patronized only by virtuous peers, who shall pomt 
them out? 

Yet Pope » Aid by Rtiff head; to have told Warbur- 
tod, that <^Y6ut)g had much of a sublime gemos, though 
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without common sense ; so that his genius^ iiaringno 
guid«, was perpetually Ikble to degen€i*ate into bom- 
bast. . This made him pass ^ifaoU^h youtA^ the sp^of 
peers and poets : but his having a very good heart ena> 
bled him to support the clerieal character when he 
assumed it| first with decencyi and afterwards with ho- 
nouTi** 

They who think Ul of Young's morality in the early 
pan of his life) may perhaps be wrtmg ; but TIndal 
could not err in bis opinion of Young's warmth and 
abiUty in the cause of religion* Tmdal used to spend 
tnuckof his time at All Souls* ^ The other boys,** said 
the atheisty "I can always answer, because I always 
know whence they have their arguments, which I liave 
i^ad a hundred times ^ but that feUow Young is con- 
tinually pestering me with something of his owfi."* 

After all, Tindal and the censurers of Young may 
' be reconciicable. Young nnight, for two or three years, 
iiavejried that kind of life, in which his natural princi- 
ples would notsufier^m to wa}k>w kmgV If this were 
so, he bas left behind him not only his evidence in 
favour of virtue, but the potent testimony of expenence 
IKgainst vice. -« 

We shall soon see that one of his eattiest productions 
was more serious than what comes from the generality 
of unfledged poets. 

Yoiing perhaps ascribedthe good fouune of Addison 
totfee w Poem to his Majesty,'* presented, with ^ copy 

• As my great friend is now become the subject of biogra- 
phy, it should be told, that, every time I caUed upon Johnson 
during the time 1 was employed in collectings materials for this 
fife and putting it together, he never suffered me to depart 
without some such farewell as Uus : ** Don't forget that rascsl 
.Tindal,/ttr. Be sure to hang up the atheist." AUucBng to 
this anecdote, which Johnson had meiitioned to me. . 
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of verses, to Sptners;, and hoped, that be also might 
soar to M^ealth and honour on lyings of the same kind 
His first poeticaf Bight was when queen Anne called 
up. to the hoiisc of lords the son^ of the earls ^f Norih- 
a|[npton and Aylesbury, and added^ in one day, ten 
others, tpjl|e n\iTnber of peers. In order to reconcile 
the people to one, at least, of the new lords, be pub- 
W&hed^ \n 17 \2, jin Efii9 tie to the Right Ifqnourable 
G.cQTgec J^ncf Lct^sdpwTK^, In thi? cpnapositipn the poet 
pours out his . panegyric with the extr^ivagfince of. a, 
young main, who th^nks^his prj^nl atoQk of wealth will 
Qeyer he exhausted. 

llie poei^ sj^ems intended ^sf>. to. ce^oncilp the public 
to the late peap^e. X^^ h endeavoured to h^ done by 
shefiung that me^, a^e slaio ia war,, and that in peace 
<< harvests wave^ an^x^i^qtinerce swells her ^sail.'^ It 
tfil^ b^ hui^apity, for which he meant it; iait politica ? 
Another purpose of this epistle appears to h|ave been» toi^ 
prepare- the p^t»Hc for the reception of some tragedy hp 
nu^hi hiE^ifeii^ hat\d* . tiia lordship's patronage, he s$|f% 
will. not let hiinL <^ reppp^ his, pa^aipp for the stage ;'* 
sgid the particular praise bestowed^ o^ <( Qth^Uo'* aQ4 
" Oxog>Qoko" lopka ^^ if sotne s^ch character as Zan* 
ga was even then in combemplatipn. The affcctipnate 
mention of the death of hia friend Harriapn of New 
College at the close of tta9 poem) is aa instance of 
Young's art, which displayed itself so wond^fuUy some 
txBac- afterwards In the AHgM. Thonghtu^ of making th^ 
publie a party in bis private sorrow. y 

Should justice call upon you to censure thia poemi 
k ought at least to be remembered that he c^d not in* 
sertkinhis works.; and that in the. letter to Curli, 
as we have seen, he adviaes its omission. The book- 
sellers, in the late body of English ppetry, should have 
distingAiished. wjiai^. y(9fi deliberately r^eqted. by the 
V01..IU. Z 
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respective authors.* This I shall be careful to do vdlh 
regard to Young. « I think." says he, " the following 
pieces in four volumes to be the most ej^cusable o^^ all 
that I hare written ; and I wish lest apology was needful 
for these. As there is no recalling what Is got abroadi 
the pieces here republished I have revised and cor- 
rected, and rendered them as fiardohabie as it was in 
my power to do.** 

Shall the gates' of repentance be shut qnfy against 
literary sinners. 

When Addison published «€ato** m 1713, Youi^ 
had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory 
copy of verses. This is one of the pieces which the * 
author of the Mght Thoughu did riot repi^blish. 

^ On the appearance of his Poem on the Last Dayy 
Addison did not return Young's compliment; but 
*^ The Englishman'* of October 29th If l^, which 
Was probaldy written by Addison, speaks handsomely 
of this poem. The Last Day was published soon af- 
ter the peace. The vice chancellor's imfirimatur^ for 
it was pririted at Oxford, is dated March the 19th, 
1713. From the ^ exordium Young appears to have 
spent some time on the composition of it. While other 
bards "with Britain's hero set their souls on fire," 
he draws he says, a deeper scene. Marlborough had 
been con^dered by Britain as her heTo\ but, when the 
La9t Day was published, female cabal had blasted for 
a time the laurels of Blendheim. This serious poem 
was finished by Young as early as 1710, before be was 
thirty, for part of it is printed in the "Tatler.*'t It 
was inscribed to the queen in a dedcation, which, 
for son^e reason, he did not admit into his works. It 

* Dr. Johnson^ in many cases, thought &nd directed differ- 
ently, particularly in Young^s Works. J. N. 
t Not in the Tader.> but in the (guardian, Bfay 9, 1713. C. 
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tells her, that his only dtle to the great honour he now 
does himself, is the obligation which he formerly received 
from her royal indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is.now known, unless he al- 
luded to her being his godmother. He is said indeed to 
have been engaged at a settled stipend as a writer for the 
court. In Swifts ^ Rhapsody on Poetry'* are these lines, 
speaking of the cour t ■ 

Whenee Gay was banished lA disg^rdce. 
Where Pope wxB never shew his f^c^ 
Wbese .Y— must tonrttue his inveatioii 
To.fiatter knaves, or lose his peiuion. 

That T— means Young seems clear from four other 
lines in the same poem $ 

. Attend; y§ Ptspes and Ypongsand Gaysy 
And tune your harps and strew your bays ; 
Your panegyiics here provide ; . 

You cannot err on flattery^s side. 

Yet who shall say witli certainty, that Young was a pen- 
sioner ^ in all modern periods of this country, have not the 
writeir&on one side been regularly called hirelings and dn 
the other patriots? 

Of the dedication the complexion is clearly political. 
It speaks in the highest terms of the late pe^ice ; it 
gives her majesty praise indeed iov her victories, but 
says, that the author is more pleased to see her rise 
from this lower world, soaring above the clouds, pass- 
log the first and second heavens, and leaving the 
fixed stars behind her ; nor will he lose her there, he 
says, but i^eep her still in view through the boundless 
spaces on the other side of creation, m her journey 
towards etenml bliss, till hie beholds the heaven of 
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lleavens open, an^ angels reccitin|; sufd conveying her 
sdil onward from the stretch of his imagination, wMch 
tires in her pursuit, and falls bac\ a^aah to earth. 

The queen was soon called away from this lower 
worldy to a place where human praise or human flafteiy, 
even less general than this, are of little Consequence. If 
Young thought the dedication contained only the praise 
of truth he should not have omitted it in his works. 
Was he conscioiis of the exaggeration of party ? 
Then he should not have WHUen it,- The poem 
itself is not wlthom a ^lactce to^fiitds ^c^cs, notwith- 
standing the stibject. The c^y iKat th^ ctmlxh was in 
danger had not yet subsided. The " Last Day," written 
by a layman, ^as much approved by the ministry and their 
friends. . 

Before the quwfina death, 2%f ftffce 4f Reii^ofty 
or VanquHhed L&ife^ was sent Into the iii^oHd. This 
poem is founded on the execution of lady Jane Gray, 
and her husband lord (xuildford, 1554, a story chosen 
for the ttubject of a trage^ by EdmUi^d Sftuth, 'and 
wrotight idto a tragedy by Rowe. The de^owtion^ k 
to the coutilesB of SaHsbfjry, does nbt^pear in his own 
edition. He hopes it may be some-^eiect^ie lor ids Re- 
sumption, that the story could not have been read 
without thoughts cff the countess of Salisbury, thotigh 
it had been dedhrated to anothcft-. « To behold,*' lie pro- 
ceeds, « a 'person anly virttrotis, stirs in us a i^ru^jfeift 
regret ; to 'behold a person bnly amiable to ttfe dght, 
warntft us Widi tt religious inttignatlon , but to ttirh our 
eyes to a countess of Salisbury, giveii us pleusur^^ and 
ittdptovetnent ; it tfroiics a iu»rt df miracte, ott^dns 
the bias of 6ttr natute to Ml xM fttm din, tcA itiak^s 
our very senses aWd aftfectibns converts to out religion, 
and pfi'omoters of tm duty." His flattety ^as as ready 



for the other sex as for ours, and was at least as well 
adapted. 

August the 37th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend 
Jervas,. that he is just arrived from Oxford ; th^t every 
one is much concei*ned for the queen's death, but that 
no pangeyrics are ready yet for the king. Nothing 
like friendship had yet taken place between Pope and 
Young ; for soon after the event which Pope mentions. 
Young published a poem on the queen's death, and his 
majesty's acoesnon to the throne. It is inscribed to 
Addison, then secretary to the lord justices. What- 
ever were the obligationa which he had formerly receiv- 
ed from Anne, the poet appears to aim at something 
of the same sort from George. Of the poem the inten« 
tton seems to have been, to shew that he had the same 
extravagant strain of praise for a king as for a queen. 
To discover, at the very onset of a foreigner's reign, 
that the gods bless his new subjects in such a kmg, is 
something more than praise. Neither w^s this deemed 
one of his excusable fiiecei. We do not find it in his 
works. 

Young's £ather had been well acquainted with lady 
Anne Whaiton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, 
Esq. afterwards marquis of Wharton ; a lady celebrated 
for her poetical talents by Burnet and by Waller. 

To the dean of Sarum's visitation sermon, already 
mentioned, were added some verses « by that excel- 
lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton," upon its being 
translated into English, at the instance of Waller, by 
Atwood. Wharton after he became ennobled, did not 
drop the son of his old, friend. In him, during the short 
time he livcd,^ Young found a patron, and in his disso- 
lute descendent a friend and a conipanion. The mar« 
quis died in April, 1715. In the beginning of the next 
year the young marquis set out^upon his travels, from 
fi3 
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wtieh^li^ fctuttufedln aboift ia twtelvfetttbiith. the b^gia- 
mng of 1717 carried him to Ireland; where, -teystfee 
biographia, *< e*i the «cbrte of hla ieic:trac**iiia*y quali- 
ties, he had the honour done Tiitt of being adfitiitCied, 
though ukider age> to take his seat In the hoasa of 
lords.*' 

With hfo unhappy character, it is W)l utfllkelythat 
Young wew to Ii-cland. Frofm "his letter t» RicimYdscm 
on « Original Composition." it is tlear hte Mra-Sjat some 
period of his life, in that courttry. « I remember," 
says he, in that letter, speakinf^ of Bwift, *as land 
others were taking with hirti aft evening walk, about a 
mile out of Dublin, he stopped f^olrt; We passed on ; 
but perceiving he did not follow us, I went back and 
found hitn fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazfaig up- 
ward at a noble elm, which in its upperriaost branches 
was much withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he 
said, « I shall be like that tfee, i shall die at top." Is 
It not probable, that this visit to Ireland w^ paid wlten 
he had an opportunity of going thither with histirowed 
friend and patron ? 

From «* The Englisjiman'* it appears that a tragedy 
by Young was in the theatre so eatly as 1713. Yet 
Busiris was not brought upon Dmry-lalic ^age till 
1719. It was inscribed to the duke of t«fewcastle, « be- 
cause the late instances he had received of his gi'ace's 
undeserved and uncomthon favour, in an affair of some 
consequence, foreign to the ttieatre, h^d taken fr6m 
him the privilege of chposing a patron." The dedica- 
tion he afterwards ^suppressed. 

Bu8irU was followed in the year 1751 Ijy The J?<n 
vtnge. He dedicated this famous tragedy to th'e duke of 
Wharton. « Your grace,*' says the 'dedication, « has 
been pleased to make yourself accessary to ^the follow- 
ing scenes^ mt oitly by suggesting the most ^^eautiful 



iiieidittitln tyktny but by ^Aking all possible provision 
for the success of the whole." 

That hib gface i^ovild have sirggested the incidem to 
l^hlch he alittdes^ #hatever that bcident might have 
i>ee^, is not itnUkeiy. The last mental exertion of the 
superannuate young man, in his quarters at Leridi 
in Bpsin^ was some scenes of a ti^edy on the story of 
Miry queen 6f S^ts, 

t»pyden dedicated " Marriage a la Mode" to Whar- 
ton's infamous relation Rochester, whom ' he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry ; but as 
the promdier of his fortune. Young concludes his ad- 
dress <o Wharton thus—" My present fortune is his , 
bounty, and ftiy future his care ; which I will venture 
to say will be always remembered to his honour, sinc^ 
he, I know Indstided his generosity as ah encourages 
ment to merits though through his very pardonable 
paii:iality to one who beat* him sq sincere a duty and 
resfcet, I happened to ijeceive the benefit of it." Thdt 
he ever liad such a patron as Wharton, Young took aU 
the pains in his power to conceal from the world, b^ 
excluding Uiisi dedication from his works. He should 
have remembered that he at the same time concealed 
his obligation to Wharton for the moat beautiful met- 
de7it in what is surely not his least beautiful composi- 
tinn. Th6 passage just quoted is, in a poem afterwards 
addreteed to Walpole, literally copied : 

Be this thy partial smile from censure free ! 
Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 

While Yeung, who, in his Love of Fame complains 
grievously how often <^ dedications wash an ^thtop 
wliite," was paintitig ah ^amiable duke of Wharton ih 
pcriftbdUe pfose, Popewas^ perhaps, he^innmg to de- 
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scribe the ^ Bcom and wonder of his days*' in lasting 
verse. 

To the patronage d such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have known 
how little to have trusted. Toung, however, was cer- 
tainly^ indebted to it for something material ; and the 
duke's regard for Young,, added to his lust of praise,** 
procured to All Soul's College a delation » which was 
not forgotten by the poet wh^ he dedicated TAe Be* 
vcngf. 

It will surprise you to see. me cite second Atkins, 
Case 136, Stiles versus the attorney general, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet. But biogra- 
phers do not always find such certain guides as the 
oaths of the persons whom they record. Chanceilcir 
Hardwiche was to determme whether two annuities, 
granted by the duke of Wharton to Young, were for 
legal considerations. One was dated the ^4th of March, 
1719, and accounted for his grace's bounty ma style 
princely imd commendable, if not legal—.'' considering 
that the public good is advanced by the encouragement 
of learning and the polite arts, and being pleased there- 
in with the attempts of Dr. Youngs in connderation 
thereof, and the love I bear him," &c. The other was 
dated the 10th of July, 1722., 

Young on his examination, swore that be quitted the 
Exeter family, and refused an annuity of 100/. which 
had been ofiPered him for life if he would continue 
tutor to lord Burleigh, upon the pressing solicitations 
of the duke of Wharton, and his grace's assurances of 
providmg for him in a much more ample manner. It 
also appeared that the. duke had given him a bond for 
600/. dated the 15th of March> 1721, in cpnsideratimi of 
his taking several jouiDeys, and being at great expen- 
ses, in order to be chosen member of the house of 



commdi^j'at tMe Luke's desire, and In edti^el^iition of 
bis not takJttjj two livings of 200/. and 400/. in the gift 
•of AH Sodlfr College, on his grace's preinlses of serving 
and advancingliim in the firorid. 

Of his adventures in the Eieeter family I am unable 
to give any acconnt. Tile attempt to get into parliament 
was at Girenc^ter, wheris Yovtftg stood a contested 
election. His grace discovered in hiia talents for ora- 
tory ?as trelt ar for pioctry. Nor was this judgment 
wrong. Young, after he took orders, became a ver> po- 
pular ipreatlifer» and w^s tifuch followed for the grace 
and atiim^tibn of hh delivery- By his oratoincal talents 
ho WasX)f!Gfe in his life, according to the Btographi«| 
lieserted. As he was preaching in hts turn at St. 
•Janofcs's, tie plainly pperderived it was tMit oi his power 
to command ttke^tentibn of 'his tiudtence. This so af- 
fected the'feblings i)f the preacher, that he sat ba ck m 
th« ptiipit and burst into tears. But we must pursue 
his poetical life. 

In 1^)9 heMhented the death of Addison, in a let- 
ter addressed to their common friend Tickell. For the 
secret history of the following liiies, if they contain any^ 
it is now vain to seek : - 

Bi joy once joined, m sorrbW, now, for yeais-*- 
Pa]tne]:mgiief,.an4 brother of my tearsy 
"Tickel^ accept this verse, thy mournful due. 

Froirh your account of Tickell it appeal's that he and 
Youitgtjired tp «coromiinicate to each other whatever 
versca they Wtote, even to the least things.** 

In*17I4^ appearedTi Paraftfirase otrfiart of the Boork 
of Job. Parker, to whom it is dedicated, had not long, 
by ^eahs of tbe steals, being qualified for a patron. Of 
this work tlie author's opinion may be known from his 
letter "to CttrM s « Yi6u seem, in the Collection yon pro^ 
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pose, to have omitted what I think majr claim ths first 
place in it ; I mean ' a translation from part of Job,' 
printed by Mr. Tonaon." The dedication, which was 
only suffered to appear in iVity Tonson's edition) while 
it speaks with satisfaction of his present retirement, 
seems to made an usual struggle to escape from re- 
tirement. But every one who sings in the dark does not 
sing from joy. ^ It is addresseid, in no common strain of 
flattery^ to a chancelipr, of whom be clearly appears to 
have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his satires it would not have been possible to fix 
the dates without^ the assistance of first editions, which, 
as you ha4 occasion to observe is your account of Dry* 
den, are with difficulty fou|id. We mu^t^jhen have re- 
ferred to the poems, to discover when they wwe"writ- 
ten. For these internal notes of time we should not 
have referred in vain. The first satire kune^tsy that 
^< guili'^ chief foe in Addison is filed/' The second ad- 
dressiiig himself, asks, 

Is thy ambition sweating for a rhyme, 
Thoa unambitious Ibol, at this late 6Dle 
A fbol atypr/y is a focd indeed. 

The satires were originally publbhed af^parately in fo- 
lio, under the title of The Unfveraal Faawn* These 
passages fiic the appearance of the fir/it to about 1725, 
the time ai l^hich it caq^e out«» As Young aeldom suf- 
fered his pen to dry, after he had once dipped it in 
poetry, we may conclude that he began his satires soon 
after he had written thfe Paraphrase qu Job, The last 
satire was certainly finished, in the beginning of the 
year 1726.. In December, 1.725, the king, in hi« pass- 
age from Hoi voetsluya, escaped with great difficulty 
from a storm by landing at Rye f and the conclusion of 
the satire turns the escape into miracle^ in such an 
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ettcomiadtic strain of complaint as poetry too often seeks 
to pay to royalty. 

From ih& sixth of these poems we learn, 

'Midst empire's charms, how Carolina's heart 
(^w'd wkh the lore of virtue and of art : 

since the grateful poet tells us in the next couplet. 

Her favour is diifus'd to that degree, 
Excess <^ goodness, it has dawn'd on me. 

» 
her majesty had stood godmother, and given her name, 

to the daughter of the h^dy whom Young married in 
1731 ; and had perhaps shewn ^me attention to lady 
Elizabeth's future husband. 

The fifth satire^ on vfomen^ was not published till 
1737; and the sixth not till 172S. 

To these poemSy when, in 1738, he gathered them 
into one publication, he prefixed a preface; in which 
he observes, that << do man can converse much in the 
world, but at what he meets with he must eij^her be in- 
sensible or grieve, or be angry or smile. Now to smile 
at it, and turn it into ridicule,*' he adds, « I think most 
eligible, as it hurts ourselves least, and gives vice and 
folly the greatest offence. Laughing at the misconduct 
of the World will, in a great measure, ease us of any 
more disagreeable passion about h. One passion is 
more effectually driven out by another than by reason, 
what evex some teach." So wrote, and so of course 
thought, the lively and witty satirist at the grave age of 
ainiost fifty, who, many years earlier in life, wrote The 
La^t Dny. After all. Swift pronounced of these satires, 
that they should either have been more angry or more 
merry. * 



I^^ it npt SQmewb^t sip gu lar th|i|tYo]Opg^ preserved, 
ivithout any palliation^ this preface, so blunjLb^ decisive 
in favour of laughing at the world, in the some collec- 
tion of his works which coBtains the moumfql, angry, 
gloomy, JSTis^ht Thought^ ^ . . . - 

At the coDcluMpn of tl^e ^xsS^p^. he appli,e$( PJiato's 
beautiful fable of " The Birth of Love" to modem 
poetry, with the addition, " that poetry, like love, " is a 
'little subject to blindness, which, majkes her. mistake 
her way to prefermeptB a^^ hpnoupk; ^nd tlj^t s^e re- 
tains a dutiful admiration of her father's ^rnily ; but di- 
vides her flavours, and generally lives with her mother's 
relations." Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to pre- 
ferments or to honours ; but was there not something 
like blindness in the Battery which be sometimes forced 
her and her sister prose to utter \ She was always, in- 
deed, taught by him to entertain a most dutiful admira- 
tion of riches ; but surtly Young, though nearly related 
to poetry, had no connexion with her whom Plata makes 
the mother of love. That he could not well complain 
of being related to poverty appears clearly from the 
frequent bounties which his ^tttude recorc^ and 
from the wealth which he left behind him. By Tht 
Universal fiaeaion he acquired no vulgar fortune, more 
than three thousand pounds. A considerable sum had 
already been swallowed up in the South Sea* For this 
ioss he took the vengeance of an author. His muse 
makes poetical use more than once of a South Sea 
dreani. 

It is related by Mr. Spence in his.maDUscript anec- 
dotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlinsoi^, that^Young, 
upon the publiction of his Universal PatHen^ received 
from the duke of Grafton two thousand pounds; and 
that, when one of his frienfis exclaimed, " Two thou- 
sand pounds for a poem I" he said it was the best bar- 
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gain he ever made in his life, for the poem was voith 
four thoQsatid. 

Thk stoiy may be true ; but it «eem$ to have been 
raised from the two answers of lord Burghley and m 
Philip Sidney in Spencer^s life. 

After inscribing hb satires, not perhaps without the 
hopes of preferment and honoursi to such name^as the 
duke of Dorset, Mr« Dodington, Mr. Spencer Comp* 
ton, lady Eliisabeth Germaine^ and 'Sir Robert Walpole, 
he returns to plain panegyiic. In 1736 he addressed & 
poem to sir Robert Walpole, of which the title suffi- 
ciemly explains the intention. If Young must be ac- 
knowledged a ready celebrator, he did not endeavour, 
or did not choose, to be a lasting one* The hutaltnent 
is among the pieces he did not admit into th^ number 
of his excusable writings. Yet it contains a couplet 
which pretends t6 puit after the power of bestowing 
immortdlity: 

Ol how 1 long, enkindled by the theme. 
In deep eternity to launch thy name; 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been 
continued, posdbly increased, in this. Whatever it 
might have been, the poet thought he deserved; for 
he was not ashamed to acknowledge what, without his 
acknowledgment, would now perhaps never have been 
known: 

Uy breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
The stfeama of royal bounty, turned by thee, 
Refiesh the dry domains of poe^. . 

If the purity of modem patriotism will term Young a 
pendoner, it must at least be confessied he was a grate* 
ful cme. 

Vol. III. A a 
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Tlie reign ©f .tl*c new monarch was ushered iit:by 
Young with Ocean^ an ode. The hint of it was taken 
from the rc^al'speecii, which recoimnen^ed the in- 
crease and the encoaragemeitt of the seamen ; that tiiey 
might be ^ invited, rather ^ah contpelled by force and 
vkdebce) to eti^ inio Uie senice of their t^ountrj ;" a 
plan whieh huttianicy misst lament diat {lolicf has not 
even yet been able, or willing) to cany .utto-execation. 
Prefixed to the briginal publication "wet^ an 0^^ t$ the 
Kingy Pater Pratriay add an** Essay ea Lyric Poetry. " 
It is bat jusdce to eon&ss, that he preserved neither of 
them 9 and that the ode itself which in the first edition 
and in the last, consists of sei^ehQr-three slanxas, in the 
amhor^s oVn ediil<m is reduced to f orty«mne. A«t«ng 
the e^mitted passages la a ^ Wash,'* that concluded the 
poem, which few would ha^e sospetted Yonngiif fi^nn* 
ing; andof which, few, after having formed it, wo^d 
confess something like their shame by suppreasioiu'* 

It stood originally so high iq the author's opinion, 
that he entituled the poem', Ocean^ an Ode, Concluding 
f/fUh a WUh, This wish consists of jlhirteen stanzas. 
The fif St runs thus : . 

may I tieal 

Along the tUKfe - 

Of humble lil^ fl^cufe from fbetti 

My frieoid nnceve, 

My judgment dear. 
And gentle, business my repose ! 

. The three la.st stanzas are not' more renc^arkabte for 
just rhymes : but altogether, tliMiy wiU makeeatk^ a 
curious page in the IjyRe of Young : 

VrepltetiosehoDiev . . 
And gcdden dreams^ 



« . Mit^ I, unsan^ne cast, tm»j \ 
Have what! kave^' 
And live, not leofve, 
Enamour'd of the preaent day ! 

My hours my own ! 

My faoHs unluiown ! 
My chief rerenue in content! 

Then leave one beam 

Of faoaest fame f 
And acorn the laboured monument ! 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great rvtLV 
V/hen mighty nature^a aelf ahaH ^e, 

Time cease ttf gfide» 

With human prid^ 
.Siin)(,in the ocean of eternity ! 

It is whimsical, that he, who was soon to bid adieu to 
rhyme, should fix upoQ a measure iii which rhyme 
abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, in his <<£s»ay 
on Ljrric Poetry," prefixed to the poem— ^< For the 
more harmony likewise I chose the frequent return of 
rhyme, which Isdd me under great difficulties. But 
difficulties ofercome, give grace and pleasure. Nor 
can I account ifbr the pleasure of rhyme in general (of 
which the moderns are too fond) but from this truth/^ 
Yet the modems surely deserve not much censure for 
their fondness of what^ by their Own confession, affords 
pleasure and abounds in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his Essay did not occur to 
hirai lyhcn he talked of «* that great turn'* in the stanea 
just (quoted. « But then the writer must take care that 
the difficulty is overcome. That is, he must make 
rhyme consist with as perfect sense and expression, as 
could be expected if Hq was perfectly free from tliat 
shackle." 



Another part of tfiis essay will convict the fotloviog 
stanza of, what fcvctiy reader will discover in it ** inVoF- 
luntary burlesque*" ' 

The luffthern blast. 

The shatter'd masty 
The 8yrt,^e whirlpooVa|id flic H)*k, 

The breaking spottt» 

The tiorv j^one OKI, 
The boilhig strei^t, the monster's shissk. 

But would the English poets fill quite so many vo- 
lumes, if all their productions w«re to be tried, like 
this by an elaborate essay on each particular species 
of poetry of which they exhibit specimens ? 

If Young be not a lyric poet, he is at least a c^^tic 
in that sort of poetry ; and, if his lyric poetry can be 
proved bad, it was first proved so by his own criticism. 
This surely is candid. 

Mibourn w^s styled by Pope " the fairest of critics,*' 
9nly because he exhibited his own version of Viigil 
to . be compared witjx Dryden's which ^e condemned, 
and with which every reader had it not otherwise in 
his power to compare it. Young %vas surely not the 
most unfair of poets for prefixing to a lyric compou- 
tion, an essay on lyric poetry^ so just and impartial as 
to condemn himself. 

, We shdt soon come to a work, before which we find 
indeed no critical essay* but which disdains to shrink 
frpm the touchstone of the severest critic } and which 
certahily, as I reraeml^ ta have heard you say^ if it 
contain some of the worst, contains also some of the 
best things in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of << Ocean," when he 
was almost fifty, Young entered imo orders* In April, 
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i7%Bf^ not long after he had put oa thft gown* be was 
appeinted chaplain to George (he second. 

TJbe tragedy of <^ The Brothera," vhich was already 
ki rehearsal he imntediately withdrew from the stage. 
The managers r^gned it with some reluctance to the 
deficaey of the new clergyman* The epilogue to ^^ The 
Brothers^'' the only appendages to any of hu three 
plays which, he added himself) is^ I beiievey the only 
one of the t^ind. He calls it a historieal epilogue. 
Finding tiiat (* Guilt's dreadful close his narraw scene 
denied/^ he in a manner» continues the tragedy in the 
epUoguOt and relates how Rome revenged the shade 
of l4kmetriu% and punished Perseus '^ for this mght*s 
deed." 

Of Young's taking orders something is told by the 
biographer of Pope, wiuch places the easiness and 
simplicity of the poet in a singular light. When he 
detern^ned on the church, he did not address himself 
to ^erlock) to Atterbury, or to. Hare, for the best in* 
structioQS in theology ; but to Pope, who, in a youthful 
frolict advised the diligent perusal of Thomas Aquinas. 
With this treasure Young retii'ed from interruption to an 
obscure place in the suburbs. . His poetical guide to god- 
Mness hearing nothing of him during half a year and 
apprehending he might have caraed the jest too far, 
sought after himf and found him just in time to pre- 
vent what Ruffhead calla '* an irretrievable derange* 
ment." 

That attachoAcnt to his favourite study, which made 
him think a poet the surest guide to his new profession, 
left hiip little doubt whether poetry was the surest 
path to its honours and preferments. Not long indeed 

* DsTiet, iithis tife of Garrick, says 1720 and that it was 
produced thirty three years after, which corresponcU witji 
the date hi p. «84. C. 

Aa3 
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after he took ordorsy he ftoblished in pro8e» 1783, «A 
true Estimate of Human Life/' dedtca^ed, notwitli- 
stftoding the Latin qooCayons with wfaichj. it abounds, 
to the queens and a sermon pre^hed before the house 
of commoms 1729^ on the nwFtyrdom of king CharleS) 
iQtkttled ^ An Apology for Piinces, or the Reretence 
due to govemnient." But the ** Second Course,'* the 
counter-purtof his ^ Estinaate ;'* without which it ^can- 
901 be called ^ a true estimate)" though in 173B it was 
amounced as *^ soon to be po^kUsbed,'' never Appeared ; 
and bis old^ friends the muses were hot forgotten. In 
1730 be relapsed to poetry, and sent into the worid 
*^ Imfierium Fetagi : a naval lyric, written in imitatioo 
of Pindar's s'pirtt occaaoned by his majesty *s return 
from HMiover, September, 1729, and the succeeding 
peace it is inscribed to the duke of Chandos^ In the 
preface we are told, that the ode is the* most spirited 
*kind of poetry, and that the Pindaric is the most spirit* 
ed kind of ode, ^ This I spee^," he adds, «< #ith suffi- 
cient candour, at my own very great peril. But truth 
has an eternal title to our confession, though we are 
sure to suffer by it. Behold, again, the fairest of poets. 

Young's^ Imperinm Pelagi^ was ridiculed Hi Field- 
ing's «< Tom Thumb ; *' but,^ let us not forget that it 
was one of his pieces which the autboi^.of the ^ Night 
T houghts'*^ deliberately refused to own^; 

Not long after this Pindaric aUempt, he published 
. epistles to Pope, ^ concenung the authors of the 
Age/* 1730. Of these poems one occa^n seems to 
have beoi an apprehension lest, from the liveliness of 
Us satires, he should not be deemed sufficiently serious 
for promotion in the church. 

In July, 1730, he was presented by his college to the 
rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In May^ 173 U he 
married kdy Elizabeth Leoi daughter of th^ carl of 
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litchfieMy jnd widour of colMiel> I^ee. UBs comienon 

vlth tbis Lady arose from his Other's acquaintaaeet al- 
ready coentioned, with lady Afme WbartoOf who wati 
coheiress of ai« Henry Lee of Dichtey in OxfordsUre. 
Poetry had lately been Uugbt by Addison to aspire to 
the arma of nobility 9 though not with estrsor^nery happi* 
ness* . 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himseirupt in some measure to the comforts of his new 
connexiony and to the expectations of that preferment 
which he thought due tp his poetical talents^ or, at least* 
to the manner in which they had so frequently been ex- 
erted. ( 

The next production of his muse was The Sea-Jiieee^ 
intwt>odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an ^ Ex- 
ten/tpore Epigram on Voltaire ;'' who wheal he was in 
England, ridiculed, in the compai^, of the jealous 
English poet^ Milton's allegoryof <* Sin and Death*'--^ 

You are so^itty, profii|^te, and thin. 

At once we think thee ^diHon, Death, ai^ 8b. 

From the following passage in the poetical dedication 
of his Sta-fifcte tp Voltaire, it seems that f hb extem- 
poraneous reproof, if it must be extemporaneous (for 
what few will now affirm Voltaire to have deserved any 
reproof) was something longer than a distich, and some* 
thing more gentle than the distich just quoted. 

No stranger, air, though born in foreign climes. 

On Donet dosmSf when Milton's page. 

With Sin and Death proVbk'd thy rage. 
Thy rage piovok'd who sooth'd with ^^entk rhymes ? 

By Dorset downs he probably meant Mr. Dodmgton's 
seat. In Pitt's poems is ^ An Epistle to Dr* Edward 
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YiMiBg, at Eastlmty ui Dorsetshmi on the fevknr at 

While with your 0odington retired you sit, 
Ohann'd with his flowing Burgundy and wit, fttc. 

ThotudoO) in fak Autmnti, oddreaiatii^ Mr. DocfiogtoQ, 

calls hia seat the seat of the xnu^esy 

Where, in the secret bower and winding walk. 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay, 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few luies before od 
Tlulips^ the second 

WhQ nobly dmst, in rhyme-unfettered verse, 
WiUi British freedom sing the British song, . 

added to Thomson's example and success, might perhaps 
induce Young, as we shall see presentl}^ to write ;his great 
work without rhyme. 

In \73A he published « The Foreign Address, or the 
best Argument for Peace, occaaboed by the British 
Fleet and the Fosttire -of Affairs. Written in the Char^ 
acter of a Sailor." It is not to be Ibund in the authpr'a four 
volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn his 
ambition to some original species of poetry. This poem 
concludes with a format fereweU to ode, which few of 
Young's readers will regret : 

Hy shell, which Clio gave, wMch Jcin^ cfpHaud^ 
Which Europe's bleeding genius call'd abroad. 
Adieu! 

Jn a species of poetry altogether his qwn, fae. next tried 
bis skill, and succeeded. 
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Of hb wife he was deprived 1741. Lady Elizabeth 
had lofttt after her maniage with Young, an aimable 
daugiiter, by ber former hasbandy just after she was 
married to Mr« Temple, sod ef lord Palroerston. Mr. 
Temple, did not long remain after his wife, thoogh^he 
was tnanied a second time, to a daughter of sir John 
Barnard's, whose son is the present peer. Mr* and Mrs* 
Temx>le have generally been considered as Philander 
andNarcissa. From the great friendship which con- 
stantly subsisted between Mr. Temple and Young, as 
weU asfmm other, circumstances, it is probable that 
the poet bad both him and Mrs* Temple la view for 
these characters; though at the same time some pas- 
sages respecting Philander do not appear to suit either 
Mr. Temple or i^y other person with whom Young 
was known to' be comiected or, acquainted, while alt the 
eircumstances relating^to Narcissa bare been constanl- 
fy found applicable to Young's daughter-in-law. 

At what short intervals the. poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons particular- 
ly lamented I none that hi»rc9tdT&e Mgkt Thoughts 
(and who has not read thtm ^} needs to be informed. 

Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ! 

Thy shafl flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fiU'd h^r horn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and lady Elizabeth Young could be these three victims, 
over whom Young has hitherto been pitied for having 
to pour the «^ Midnight Sorrows" of his religious po- 
etry ; Mrs. Temple died in 1736 : Mr. Temple four 
years afterwards, in 1740; and the poet's wife seven 
months after Mr. Temple, ip 1741. How could the ui- 



satiate areher thrice jday his pe«ce in ih«9e tbree ^r- 
SODS) <^eFe tbii<%e the^ raoon had fiU'd ter hom -^''i 

But in the short plre£»ce to ^ Th<^ coiftplaiot" he se- 
riously telia ti% <^. that the occasioii o£ this poem W9» rc^al, 
not fictitious ; and that tho>facts ineDtioBted did iiataral- 
ly poiir thtse morai reflections on the thoogia^ioC the 
^ writer/* It is probable^ thereibre that i» these three 
comradictor)^ lines tho poet com^ains more tban the 
father-in-laW| the friend, or the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these &ctS} or, if the 
Baitie&be those generally suppoaed, whatei^erfaeigliten* 
ing a poet's aorrow may have gtren the' &e^ ; to the 
sorrow Young felt from them, religion and morality 
are indebted for ihe A%A/ TAo^^At0. There is a piea^ 
sure sure in sadness which jnoiirpiersoi^y know 1 

Ol &ese poema the two or three first haore bemi pe* 
vused perhaps more eagerly and more frequjptttly than 
tl>e rest. When he got as fd^ asthe fourth or "fifdi,. his 
original moUve for taking up ti»e pen was anawered ; 
his grief waa naturatiy either dimiidiitteil ov exlnusted. 
We sdll fiod the samopioua poet; hut we hear leas of 
Philander and Narcissa, and less of the mclttitier wliom 
he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in her 
way to Nice, the year after her marriage ; thatis^ when 
poetry relates the fact, ^< in her bridal hour." It is more 
than poetically true, that Young accompaided her to 
the continent : -" 

t flew, I snalch'd her from the rigid noiithy 
And bore her neap^ to the sun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the diffi- 
culties painted in such animated colours in ^ Night the 
Third." After her death, the remaioder of the party 
passed thf^ ensuing winter i|t Nice, 
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The poet' seems perhaps in tbese compositions to 
dwelt with more melancholy on the death of Philander 
and Nfttcissa^ than of his wife. But it is only for this 
reason* He who runs and reads may remember, diat in 
the J^ig^ 'T^i^hta Philander and Narcissa Are often 
menttoQedandolcen lamented. To recollect iamenta- 
tKin» o?er the author's wife^ the memory must have 
b^n c^rged with distmct passages. This lady brought 
him one d^d, Frederick, now living, to whom the 
prince of Wales was godfather. 

That domestic gnefis, In the first instance to be 
thanked fer Hiese omaments'to our langOage, it is im- 
pottible lb deny. Nbr 'Would it be common bsirdiness 
to ccmtend, that worldy discontent had no hand in these. 
joint pfoditctionsrof poetry and piety. Yet am I by no 
means sure ^at, at any rate, \^e should not kaTe had 
sonietiging-t>f the same cetour from Youiig*s pencil, 
notwit^tttoding the lireHtiesa of his satires* In so long 
a lile, oausea for discontent and occasions for grief 
most hate ^oecumNl. It is not ciear to' me that his 
muse' was Bot^sittlDg upon^he watch fortlie first which 
happened. *^^%ht Thoughto"^ were not uncommon to 
her, even when first she Tished the poet, and at a time 
when he himself was remarkable neither for gravity 
norgloomkiess* In his Xact Dayj almost his earliest 
poems, he calls her «« The Melancholy Maid/* 



-Whom dismal scenes delight. 



Frequent at tombs and in die realms of night. 

* ■ ":' ' ■ 

Bi the prayer which concludes the second book of the 

same poem, he say»-^ 

--Oh 1 pelmit the gloom of solemn night 
' To totredthoui^i may forcibly invite. 
Oh! JMMrdi^ne.to^ti!ead the nnlky way, "^ 

^o the Ivii^ pahtte «f eternal d^ S 
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When Yoting wafr writing ia tragtiljr^ Ottftonls said 
by Splice to have^em falm a human sktdl, with a«anp 
die in it, as a lamp ; and the poet is repittted to hare 
used it. ' T : , 

What he caHs <« The true Esttmfttei>f Hiiman life," 
which hasidready been mentiooeii^ lexhHiks oiyythe 
wrong side of the tapestry ; and, being linked t^y he 
did not shew the rights he isrsaidto have replied, tlMt 
be could not* By others it has .beea^lold me that this 
was finished ; but that>befi>re there existed wof eopyy 
it was torn in pieces by a lady 'svmonkey. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poetibr the 
many and to bring the ^Imiiikfmci iht^M^t^T&iifi^t* 
to prove the gloominess of Youtig, andtoshew that his 
genius, Hke the gei^us of Swift, was in^some measure 
the sullen inspiration of dlsG<mtent ? ~ r - 

From them who answer m the iaiBrmatire it tiMmld 
not be concealed that^ though «« lavisttillia noo dec^i- 
^f^'* appeared upon a deception in Young^i grounds, 
and ** Ambulafiteis in horto ftucESrunt vooem J^mH* e& a 
building in his garden, his parish was iiMlsbted'to^tlie 
good fauitiour of the author of the MgAt TkoUffhUkfot 
an assembly and a bowling-green. . . 

Whether you think with me^ 1 Imdwnot; iHittlie 
famous « Be motUus nil nisi bonura? alwuys appeared 
to me to savour more of female ii^eakness than dt man- 
ly reason. He that has too mubh feeling to speak fll of 
the dead, who, if they cannot defend themseli^es, are 
at least ignorant of his abuse, will not hesitate bj the 
most wafnton calumny to destroy the quiet^ j^ reputa- 
tion, the fortune, of the living. Yet densunr is, oQt heard 
beneath the tomb, any more than pri^. <' Oe mortuls 
nil nisi verum— -De vivis nil nisi bonum***- wpuM ap* 
lifbach much nearer to good sense. After jiU,4lie few 
handfolsof rematmng dult iirhichobce compoaed the 
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body of the. author of the Mght Tkaughis feel not 
mach cohcera wh^h^r Young pass now for a man of 
sorrow* Qf for a ^^ fellow of infinite jest.'* To this far 
Your must come the whole family of Yorick. His im* 
mortal party wherever that now dwells, u still less.so- 
licitoua on this^ head* 

But to a son of worth and /sensibility it is oi some 
little eonsequ^qe whether contemporaries believe^and 
postenty be taught to beUeve, that his debauched and 
reprobate life cast a Stygian gloom over the evening of 
his ,£ftther*s days^ saved lum the trouble of feigning a 
character completely detestable, and succeeded at last 
in luingmg his << grey hairs with sorrow to the grave/' 

The huinatnty of the world, little satisEed with in- 
venting perhaps a melancholy disposition for the &ther, 
proceeds next to qiveiit an argument in support of their 
inveotiion, aicid chooses that Lorenzo should be Young's 
own son. The Biographia and f very account of Young 
pretty roundly assept this to be the fact ; of the abso- 
lute possibility of which, the Bipgraphia itself, in par** 
ticular dates, coiuains undeniable evidence. Readers I 
know there are of a strange turn of mind, who will 
hereafter peruse the Mght Thoughts with less satis- 
faction : who yrHi wish they had still b^en deceived i 
who will quarrel with me for discovering that no such 
character as that of Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human 
nature, or broke a iatherlB heart. Yet would jth^se ad- 
mirers .of the subUme and terrible be offendedt should 
you set them down for cruel and for savage. 

Of%)is report, inhuman to the surviving son^ if it be 
time, in proportion as the character of Lorenzo is dia- 
boUealy where are. we to find the proof? Perhaps it is 
clear from the poems. 

Froia the first line to the last of the ^At Thought 
not <»e expression can be discovered which betn^ loiy 
Vol. IIL B b 
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thing like ihe Mker. In the « Second Night*' I 6nd an 
expression which betrafs aometliing else ; that Loren- 
zo was his friend ; one, it is possible, of bis former 
cotnpanioDs, one of tlie duke of Wharton's wet, » be 
poet styles him <^ gay friend ;'* an appellation not very 
natural from a pious incensed father to such a being as 
he paihts Lorenzo* and that being his son. 

» But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some^f whose features the 
artist himself must have turned away with horror. A 
subject more shocking^ if his only child resily sat to 
him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo ; upon 
the horrid story told of which Young composed a ^ort 
poem of fourteen lines in the early part of his Ufe, which 
he did not think desenred to be republished* 

In the *• First Night," the address to the poet*s sup- 
posed son is, 

Lorenzo, Fortune mskes her court to thee. 

Is a the « Rfth Night"— 

And bums Lorenzo stiU for the sublime 
Of life, to hang his airy nest on high ? 

Is this A picture of the son of the rector of Welwyn^ 

« Eighth Night"— 

In foreign reahns (for thou hast travelled fikr)— 

which even now does not apply to his son. 

In «^ Night Five"— 

So wept LoTCiizo ftur CUrissa's fkte ; 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes f 

And died ts give faaa, arphanM inhis birthl 
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At th&begkming of the « Fifth Night*' we fifid*-- 

Lorenzo* to recriminate b jost, 

I grant the man is vain who writes for praise. 

But, to cut short all inquiry ; if any one of these pass- 
ages, if any passage in the poems, be applicable, my 
friend shall p^ss for Lorenzo. The son of the author of 
the ^^ht Thoughts was not old enough, when they 
were written, to^ recriminate, or to be a father. The 
Mght Thoughts were begun immediately after thtt 
mournful event of 1741. The first- <* Night V a|>pear^ 
in the, books of the company of stationers, as the pro* 
perty of Robert JDodsley, in 1743j The preface to 
" Night Seven*' is dated July tlie fth, 1744. The mat* 
riage, in consequence of which the supposed LorenziO 
was bom, happened in May, 1731. . Youi^s child was 
not bom till June, 1733. hv 1741 this Xiorenzo, this 
finished infidel, this father to whose education vice had 
for some years put the last hand, was only eight years 
eld. 

An anecdote of this cruel son, so c^ien to contradic* 
tion, so impossible to be true, who could propagate ? 
Thus easily are blasted the reputations of the living 
and of the dead. 

Who, then, was Lorenzo? exclaim the readers I 
have mentioned* If we cannot be sure that he was his 
son, which would have been finely terrible, was he not 
his nephew, his cousin ? ~ 

These are questions which I do not pretend to an- 
swer. For the sake of human nature, I could wish 
Lioreozo to have been only the creation of the poet*s 
fancy : like the Quintus of Ami Lucretius, « quo no- 
mine,'* says Polignac, << quemvis Atheum intellige.'* 
That tlus was the case,^many expressions in the J^ht 
Thxmgh49 would seem to provei did not a passage in 
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^ Night Eight*' appear to shew that he had something 
in his eye for the ground-work at least of the painting. 
Lovelace or Lorenzo may be feigned characters ; but a 
writer does not feign a name of which he only gives the 
initial letter : 

Tell not Calisto. . She wiU laugh the dead, 
Or send jthee to her hermitage with L— . 

The Biographia^ not satisfied with ^pointini^ out the 
son of Young, in tliat son's life-time, as his father's 
Lorenxo, travels out of its way into the history of the 
son, and tells of his having been forbidden hb college 
at Oxford for misbehaviour. How such anecdotes, were 
they true, tend to illustrate the life of Young, it is not 
easy to discover. Was the son of the author of the 
Mght ThoughtM^ indeed, forbidden hb college for a 
time, at one of the universities ? The author of » Pa- 
radise Lost" is by some supposed to have been djs* 
gracefully ejected from the other. From juvenile follies 
who is free ? But wl^atever the Biographia chooses to 
relate, the son of Young experienced no dismission 
from his college either lasting or temporary* 

Yet) were nature to indulge him with a second youth 
and to leave him at the same time the experience of 
that which is past, he would probably spend it differ- 
ently^— who would not ?«»he would certainly be the 
occasion of less uneasiness to his father* But| from the 
same experience, he would as certainly, in the same 
case, be treated differently by his father. 

Young was a poet : poets, with reverence be It spo- 
ken, do not make the best parents. Fancy and ioutgina- 
tion seldom deign to stoop from their heights ; always 
stoop unwillingly to the low level of common doties. 
* Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue their rapicf flight 
beyond the ken of mortals, and descend not to earth but 
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when compelled by neceinty. The prose of ordiiuny 
occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the author o£ the Mg/it 
Thoughts^ only by veneration for the poet and the 
christian, may be allowed to observe, that Young is one 
of those concerning whom, as you remark in your ac- 
count of Addison, it is proper rather to say ^< nothing that 
is &lse than all that is true.*' 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I know, 
pass for a Lorenzo, than sec himself vindicated, at the 
expense of his father's memory, from follies which. If 
it may be thought blameable in a** boy to' have com- 
mitted them, it is surely praise-worthy in a man to lament, 
and certainly not only unnecessary but cruel in a biogra- 
pher to record. 

Of the JSTight Thoughts^ notwithstanding their au- 
thor's professed retii^ement, all are inscribed to greats 
or to growing names. He had not yet weaned himself 
from earls and dukes, from the speakers of the house of 
commons, lords commissioners of the treasury, and 
chancellors of the exchequer. In " Nigbt Eight" the 
politician plainly betrays Inmself-^--- 

Think no post needful that deinands a knave ; 
When late our civil helm was shifting hands. 
So P thought : think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of 
" Night Nine,** weary perltaps of courting earthly patronsi 
he tells his soul, 

Henceforth 
Thy pairon he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of heaven j eternity tliy prize ; 
And leave the racers of tlie world their own. 

The « Fourth Night'* was addiessed by ^ a much in- 
debted muse'* to the honourable Mr. Yorke^ now lord 
Bb3 
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Hardwicke ; who meant to have laid the muse under still 
greater obligation^ by dw living of Sbenfield in Esaex, if 
it had beccune vacant. 

Tbe ** First Night** C(»cludes with this passage 

Jhsrk, though net btitid, lilce thee, Moenides: 
Or Mlhon thee. Ah ! could I zeach your stnun ; 
Or his who Boade Meonides our own ! 
Bfan too he sung^ ImmcMrtal man I mng. 
Oh had he prest this theme, punu'd the track 
Which opens out of darkness into day . 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of ^, 
Soar'd where 1 sink, and sung immortal maih— 
How had it blest mankind, and rescuM me \ 

To the auihor of these linea was dedicated, hi 1756, 
the first volume of <* An Essay on the Wntiags and 
Genius of Pope," which attempted, whether justly or 
noty to pluck from Pope his " Wing of Fire,** imd to re- 
duce him to a rank at least one degree lower than the 
first class of English poets. If Young accepted and ap- 
proved the dedication, he countenanced this attack up- 
on the fame of him whom he invokes as his muse* 

Part of <^ Paper-Sparing** Pope's third book of tbe 
^ Odyssey,'* deposited in the museum, is written upon 
the back of a letter ^gned '^ E. Young," which is clear- 
ly the hand-writing of our Young. The letter, dated 
only May and, seems obscure ; but there can be lit- 
tle doubt that tbe friendship he request was a literary 
one, and that he had the highest literary opinion of 
Pope. The request was a prologue, I am told. 

Dear Sir, May the 2d. 

M Havmg been often from home, I know not if you 
have done me the favour of calling on me. But, be that 
as it will, I much wai^t that instance of your friendship 
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I mentiotied in inf Isist ^ a friendship I am very aensi-* 
bie I can receive from no one but yourself. I should 
Bot urge this thing so much but for verj partiqular rea* 
sons ; nor can you be at a loss to conqeive how a < trifle 
of thb nature may be of serious moment to me ; and 
whUe I am in hopes of the great advantage of your ad- 
vice about it, I shall not be so absurd as to make any 
further step withoutlt. I know you are much engaged 
and only hope to liear of you at your entire leisure. 
<< I am, sir, your most faithful 
" and obedient servant, 

• **E. Young." 

Nayj even after Pope's death, he says, m •< Night Se- 
ven," . 

Fope, who coulcf St make immortals^ art thou dead ? 

Either the << essay," then^ was dedicated to a patron 
vho disapproved its doctrine, which I have been to^d by 
the author was not the case ; or Youngs appears, in his 
old age, to have bartered for a dedication, an opinion 
entertained of his friend 4hrough all that part of life 
yvhetk he must have been best able to form opimons. 

From this account of Ypung, two or three short pas* 
sages, which stand almost together in ** Night Four," 
should not be excluded. They afford a picture by his 
own hand, from the study of which my readers may 
clioQse to form their own opinion of the features of his 
mind and the complexion of his life. 

Ah me 1 the dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old so gracious (and let that sufHce) 
Jtfy very master know9 me not, 
Iv'e been so long remember'd I'm forgot. , 
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When m his courtiers' evn I pour nqr plaint. 
They drink it as the necur of the great i 

And squeeze my hand and beg me come to-morrow. 

* 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 

Court*fatour, yet untaken I beaiege. 

♦ 

If this song lives, posterity shall know 
One, though in Britain bom, with courtiers bred. 
Who thought ev'n gold might comfe a day too late, 
Nor on his subtle death-bed plaon'd liis scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state. 

Dediict from the writer's age " twice told the period 
spent on stubborn Troy," and you will still leave him 
niore than forty when he sat doDm to the miserable 
siege of court favour. He has before told us. 

« A fool at fi>rty is a fool indeed.'* 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in 
consequence of what the general thought his *< death 
bed/' 

By these extraordinary poems, written after he was 
fflxty, of which I have been led to say so much, I hope 
by the wish of doing justice to the living and the dead, 
it was the desire of Young to be principally known. He 
entitled the four volumes, which he published himself, 
« The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts." 
While it is remembered that from these he excluded 
many of his writings, let it uot be forgotten that the re- 
jected pieces contained nothing prejudicial to tlic cause 
ef virtue, or of religion. Were every thing that Young 
ever wrote to be published, he would only appear per- 
haps in a less respectable light as a poet, and more des- 
picable as a dedicator ; he would not pass for a worse 
christian or for a worse man. This enviable praise b 
due to Young. Can it be claimed by every writer ? His 



dedications, after a|l| he had pmaps fio right to aup* 
press. They al]|, I believe, speak, not a little to the cre-» 
dit of his gratitude, of favours received ; and I know not 
whether the author, wbonlias once solemnly printed an 
acknowledgment of a favour^ should not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as a 
poet, that of his. AY^Af Thought* the French are parti- 
cularly fond ? * 

Of the Efiitafih on lord Aubrey Beaucierk, dated 
1740, all I know is, that I find it in the late body of 
English Poetry, and that I am sorry to find it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewell which he seemed to 
have taken in the Mght Thoughu of every thing which 
bore the least resemblance to ambition, he dipped 
again in politics. In 1745 he wrote Reflections on the 
Jiublic. situation ^ the kingdom^ addressed to the duke 
(^ J^ev}CQ»tle i indignant, as it appears, to behold 

-^A pope bred princeling crawl ashore. 
And whilst cut throats, with those swords that scrap'd 
Hieir barren rocks for wretched sostenance. 
To cot bis passage to the British throne. 

This political poem might be called a " Night 
Thought.** Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusion of the ./Vi^Ar Thoughts^ \\iOM%^ he did not 
gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's " Devout 
meditations'* is a letter from Young, dated fcnuary 
19, 1752, addressed to Archibald Macauly, Esq. thank- 
ing him for the book, which he says he shall never 
lay far out of his reach ; for a greater demonstration 
of a sound head and a sincere lieart he never saw. 

In 1753, when The Brothers had lain by him above 
thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If any part of 
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his fort^ine had be^n acquired by scrvflity of aduHitioD, 
he now determined to deduct from it no inconsiderable 
niED, as a gift to the soc^iy for the propagation of 
the gospel. To this sum he h^ed the profits of The 
Brothers wo^kl amount. In his calculation he was 
deceived ; but by the bad success of his play the' so- 
ciety was not a loser. The author made up the sum be 
originally intended, which was a thousand pounds, (torn 
his owR pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a ptt»e 
publication eniitled ^f The Centaur not fabulous, in six 
letters to a friend, on the life in vogue/* The ciniclu- 
sion is dated November 39, 1754*. In the third letter 
h described the death-bed of the « gay, youngs noble, 
ingenius, accomplished, and most wretched Ahamont." 
His last words were— << My principles have poiaoned 
my friend, my extravagance has beggared ray boy, my 
unkindness has murdered my wife." Either Ahamont 
and Lorenzo were the twin production offaocy, or Young 
was unlucky enough to know two characters who bore 
BO little resemblance to each other in perfection of 
wickedness. Report has been accustomed to call Alta- 
mont lord Euston. 

The Old Man* a Jiela/ise occasioned by an epistle to 
Walpole, if written by Young, which I much doubt, 
must have been written very late in life. It has been 
seen, I am told, in a miscellany published thirty years 
before his death. In 1758, he exhibited The Old ManU 
Relapae in more than words, by again becoming a de- 
dicator, and publishing a sermon addressed to the king. 

The lively letter in prose, « On Original Composi- 
tion** addressed to Richardson the author of « Clarissa," 
appeared in 1759. Though he despair ^ of breaking 
through the frozen obstructions of age and care*s in- 
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cumbetit eloud, into that flow of thought and brightness 
of expression which subjects so polite require $^ yet is 
it moire like the production of uotamedi unbridled youth, 
than of jaded fo^gpcore. Some aevenfc^d Tolumes put 
him in mind of Ovid's sevenfold channels of the Nife 
at the conflagration : 



•»08dA septem 



Pulvemlenta voca^t, sebtem sine fiumine valles* 

Such laden labours are like Lycurgus's iron^tnoney, 
wlach are so much less in value than in bulk, that it 
required bares for strong boxes, and a yoke of oxen to 
draw five hundred pounds* 

If there is afiimineof invention in the land, 'we must 
^dravel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, far for food ; we 
inust visit the remote and rich ancients. But an inven- 
tive genius rni^ safely stay at home; that, like the 
widow's cruse, is divinely replenished from within, and 
afibcds us a miraculous delight. He asks why it should 
seem altogether impossible, that heaven's latest edi- 
tions of the human mind may be the most correct and 
fair ? and Jonson, he tells us, was very learned, as Sam- 
son was very strong, to his own hurt. Blind to the na- 
ture of tragtfdy, he pulled down all antiquity on his 
heady and buried himself under it. 

Is this « care's incumbent cloud," or « the frozen 
obstructions of age ?" 

Is this letter Pope is severely censured for his « fall 
from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and harmoni- 
ous as the spheres, into ehildbh shackles and tinkling 
sounds ; ibr putting Achilles into petticoats a second 
time :" but we are told that the dying swan talked over 
an epic plan with Young a few weeks before his de- 
cease« 
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Yoiifig's chief iiiduce^iiefit to write this letter wan^ as 
he cdnfesseS) that he might erect a monumental mar- 
ble to the memorsr of an old fftend. He, who implojed 
his pious pen for almost the last ti^jle in thus doing 
justice to the exemplary death-bed of Addison, might 
^tbbahly, at the close of his own life, afford no useful 
lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the postscript, he writes to Richardson, that he 
will see in his next how far Addison is an original. But 
no other letter appears. ' 

The few lines which stand in the last edkion, as « sent 
hy lot^ Melcombe*to Dr, Young, not long before his 
lordship's death,*' were indeed so sent, but were only 
an introduction to what was there meant by The Muea 
JateU Sfiark. The poem is necessary, whatever may 
be its meriti since the pre&ce to it is already printed. 
•Lord Melcombe called his Tusculum ^ La Trappe." 

** Love thy countiy> wish it well. 

Not with too intense a care, 
'Tis enough, that, when it fell» 

Thou its ruin didst not rilare. 

Envy's cenaore, flattery's pTsise, 
With onmov'd indifference view ; 
- Learn to trade life's, dangerous inase> 
With onering virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear» 

Life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide» but near the shore. 

^ Thus prepar'd. thy sborten'd sail 

Shall, whene'er the wmds inovase. 
Seizing each propitious gale, 
Waftthee to the port ^ peace. 



- S% when thou art caUM &oin heo/ee, 

Easy shall thy ^mukge bei; 
I 

Eafiy rimD thy passage be, "* r 

GheeHnl lihy allotted stay. 
Short th^ account ^twi^God and thee I 

Hope siiaU meet thee on: t1>e way e 

r 

\ . ' ,' 

♦ Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy's seV shall let thee it], ' 

Where its never-cfaan^ng state 
FttU perfection sh^ be^x^'^ 

The poem was accompanied by k letter. 

« Xtf Trafifie^ thtt 27th of Oct. 1761. 
^ Dear dr, 
** Yon seemed to like the ode I sent you for jrour 
amusement : I now send it you as a present. If jrou 
please to accept of it, and are willing that our friend- 
ship should be knowiv when. we. ai« gone, you will be 
pleated to leave this among those of^our own papers 
that may possibly see the light by a posthumous publi- 
cation. God send us^ health while we stay, and an easy 
joumqr. , 

« My ^ear Dr. Young^, ' 

<< Yours>niost cordially, , 

^McxoimBE." 

fn 1763, a ^ort time before his death Young pub- 
linhed Reeignation, Notwithstanding the manner Id 
which it was really forced from him by the world, criw 
tSciam has treated It with no comnion severity^ If it 
shall be thought not to deserve the highest praise, on 
the othpr side of fourscore, by whom, except by New- 
ton and by Waller, has praise been m^ted? 
Vol, IIL Co 
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To Mrs. MonUgUv the bullous cfaampi<(» cf Shal* 
speare^ I am indebted for the history of Resignation, 
Observing that Mrs. Boscawen^ in the nddst of her 
grief for the loss of the admiral, derived consolation 
from the perussd of the Mght Tkoughia^ Mrs. Montagu 
proposed a visit to the author. From conversing with 
Young) Mrs. Boscawen <$rived still further consola- 
tion ; and lo that visit she and the world were indebted 
. for this poem. It cempliments Mrs« Montagu in the 
following lines : 

Yet write I must A lady sues : 

How shameful her request ! 
My bnun in labour with duU rhyme, 

Hers teeming with the best ! 

And again— 

And friend you have, and I the ssine. 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those heding thoughts 

Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of thy theme 

Extracting for your ease> 
Will leave to me the <ireg, in thoughts 
Too common ; such as these. 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her owb 
words, that Young's ^ ui^KHinded genius appeared to 
greater advantage in the companion than even in the 
author ; that the Christian was Hi him a character still 
more inspired, more. enraptured, more sublime, than the 
poet ; and that, in his ordinary conversation, 

——letting down the golden cham from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. 

Notwithstanding Young had saidf in his «^ Conjee-^ 
tares on original Composition,** that ^ blank verae ist 
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verse unfalleny Uncurst ; verse reclaime4f rt-inthroned 
in the true language of the gods i** notwithstanding he 
administered consolation to hi« own grief in this inamor- 
tal language, Mrs. Boscawen was comforted in rhyme. 
While the poet and the Christian were applying this 
ct>mfort, Young had himself occasion for comfort, 
in consequence of the sudden death of Richardson 
who was printing the former part of the poem. Of 
Richardson's death he say's— i-«- 

When heaven would kindly set us free. 

And earth's enchiintifient end ; 
It takes the'^most efiectual means, 

And rofos us of a friend; 

To Resignation was prefixed an apology for its ap- 
pearance : to which more credit is due than to the 
generality of such apologies, from Youngs unusual 
anxiety that no more productions of his old age should 
disgrace his former fame* In his will, dated February 
1760, he desires his executors, in a fiarficuiar man» 
nery that all his manuscript books and wridngs what- 
ever might be burned, except his book of accounts*^ 

In September, 1764, he added a kind of codicil, 
wherein he made it his dying intreaty to his housekeep- 
er, to whom he left 1000/. ^ that all his manuscripts 
might be destroyed as soon as he was dead, which 
would greatly oblige her deceased ^Vwrf."- 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by surviving 
those he loved, or by outliving their affections, could 
only recollect the names of two frienda^ his house- 
keeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; and it may 
serve to repress that testamentary pride, which too of*- 
ten seeks for sounding names and titles, to be inform- 
ed that the author of the ^JTight Thoughu'' did ^ not 
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blush to leave a legacy to his frimid Henry SteyeoB, a 
hatter at the Templegate." Of these two remaining 
friends pne went before Young, But at eighty-four, 
« where" as he asks in The CttUaur^ ^is that world 
into which we were bom V* 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a 
housekeeper for the friends of the author of the Mghi 
Thoughm^ had before bestowed the same title <m.his 
footman, in an epitaph in his Church-yard opon James 
Baker, dated 1749 ; which I am glad to find in the late 
collection of his works« 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed with 
more ill nature than wit, in a kind of novel published 
by Kidgell 1755, called the Caf^, under the namvsof 
Dr, Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In April 1765, at an age to which few attain, a pe* 
riod was put to the life of Young. ^ 

He had' performed no duty for three or four years, 
but he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the ^ Bi^graphia,'* which I know 
not to h^e been true, of the manner of the burial ; 
of the niaster and children of a charity-school, which 
he founded in his parish, who neglected to attend their 
benefactor's corpse ; and of a bell which was fiot caus- 
ed to ton as often as upon those occasions bells uau* 
ally toll. Had that humanity, which is here lavished 
upon things of little consequence either te the living 
or to the dead, been shewn in its proper place to the 
living, I should have had less to say about L(»-enzo. 
They who lament that these misfortunes happened to 
Young, forget the praise he bestbws upon Socrates, 
in the preface to *^ Night Seven,** for resenting his 
friend's request about his; funeral. 

During some part of his life YoungwasabroadybutI 
have not been able to learn any particulars. 
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In Ixis seventh satire he says, 

When, after battle, I the field have sbeit 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes wh|oh once were men. 

It is known also, that from this or from some other 
iield he once wandered into the camp with a classic in 
his hand, which he was reading intently ; and had some 
difficulty to prove that he was only an absent poet, and not 
aspy. 

The curious reader of Young's life will naturally in- 
quire to what it was owing, that though he lived almost 
forty jears after he took orders, which included one 
whole reign uncommonly long, and part of another, he 
was never thought worthy of the least preferment. The" 
author of the JVUght Thoughts ended his days upon a 
living which came to him from his college without any 
&vour, and to which he probably had an eye when he 
determined on the church. To satisfy curiosity of this 
kind is, at this distance t>f time, far from easy. The 
parties themselves know not often, at the instant, why 
they are neglected, or why they are preferred. The ne- 
glect of Young is by some ascribed to his having at- 
tached himself to the prince of Wales, and to his hav- 
ing preached an offensive sermon at St. James's. It has 
been told me that he had two hundred a year in the late 
reign, by the patronage of Walpole ; and that, when- 
ever any one reminded the king of .Young, the only an- 
swer was, *^ he has a pension/* All the light thrown on 
this inquiry, by the following letter from decker, only 
serves to shew at what a late period of life the author of 
the Mght Thoughts soticited preferment: 

« Deanery of St. Paul's July 8, 1758. 

" Good Dr. Young, 
^ I have long wondered, that more suitable notice of 
your great merit hath not been taken by persons in 
€ € 3 
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power. But how to remedy the omission i see not. No 
encouragement hath erer been given ine to mendon 
things of thit^ nature to his majesty. And therefore, ia 
all likelihood, the only consequence of doing it would 
he weakening the little influence which ebe I may pos- 
sibly have on some other oecaaions. Your fortune and 
, your reputation set you' above the need of lidvance- 
ment; and your sentiments, above that tseocenr for it, on 
your own account, which, on that of the public, is sincere- 
If felt by 

Your loving brother, 

Tho, Cant.*» 

At last at the age of fourscore, he Was appointed, in 
1761, clerk of the closet to the princess dowager. 
. One obstacle must have stood not a little in the way 
t)f that preferment after which his whole life seems to 
iiave panted. Though he took orders, he never entire- 
ly shook off politics. He was always the lion of his 
master Milton, " pawing to get free, his hinder parts." 
By this conduct, if he gained sonoie friends, he made Inany 
enemies. 

Again : Young was 9 poet ; and again, with rever- 
ence be it spoken, poets by profession do not always 
make the best clergyman. If the author of the JV3f^A/ 
noughts composed many sermons, he did not oblige the 
public with many. 

Besides, in the latter part of life, Young was fond of 
holding himself out for a man retired from the world. 
But he seemed to have forgotten that the same verse 
which contains <* oblitus ineorum," contains also ** ob- 
liviscendus et illis." The brittle chain of worldly friend- 
ship and patronage is broken as effectually, when one 
goes beyond the length of it, as when tKe other does. 
To the vessel which is sailing from the shore, it only 
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appears thatHie'shore ulso recedes ; 2n life it is trulf 
thoe. He who retires from the world will find hiruself, 
in reality, deserted as fast, if not faster, by the world. 
The {mMIc is not to be treated as the coxcomb treats 
his mistresa ; 'to be threatened with desertion, in order 
to increase fondness. 

Young seems to hare, been taken at his word. Not- 
withstanding his frequent complaints of b^ng neglect- 
ed, no hand Was reached out to putl him from that re- 
tiretnent of which he declared himself enamoured. 
Alexander assigned no palace for the residence of Dio- 
genes, who boasted his surly satisfaction with his tub. 

Of the Domestic mamiers and petty habits of the au- 
thor of the Might Thoughtsy I hoped to have given you 
an account from the best authority : but who shall dare 
to say, to-morrow I will be wise or virtuous or to-mor- 
row I will do a particular tliingi Upon inquiring for 
his house-keeper, I learned that she was buried two days 
before I reached the town of her abode. 

In a letter from Tschamer, a nobft foreigner to 
count Haller, Tschamer, says he has lately spent four 
days with Young at Welwyn, wliere the author takes 
all the ease and pleasure mankind can desii^. <' Every 
thing about him shews the roan, each individual being 
placed by rule. All is neat without art. He is very plea- 
sant in conversation, and extremely polite." 

This, and more, may possibly be true ; but Tschar- 
ner's was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and adraii^- 
lion, and a visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not true, that he was Fielding's Par- 
son Adams. The original of that famous painting was 
Willbm Young, who waaa cl^^raan. He supported 
an uncomfortable subsistence by translating for the 
booksellers from Greek ; and, if he did not seeni to be 
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bis own fiiendf was at least no man's ^cnemy* Yet the 
facility with which this report has guned belief in the 
world argues^ were it not sufficiently baown, that the 
author' of the J^ight Thoug/in bore some resendblance to 
Adams. 

Th« attention which Young bestowed upon the pe- 
rusal of books is not unworthy imitation* When any 
passage pleased hini) he appears to have folded down 
the leaf. On these passages he bestoweda second read- 
ing. But the labours of man are too frequently vain. 
Before he returned to much of what he had once ap- 
provedi he died. Many of his books, wliich I have seesi 
are by those notes of approbation so swelled b^ond 
their real bulk| that they will hardly $but. 

What though we wade in we»lth or soar in feme ! 
Earth's highest station ends in Here he Uee f 
And du9t to dutt concUidies her noblest soi^g ! 

The author of these lines is not without his Hicjacet. 
By the goo^' sense of bis son, it contains none of 
that praise which no marble can make the bad or the 
foolish merit ; whicli, without the direction of a stone 
or a turf, will find its way sooner or later, to the de- 
serving. 

M.8. 

Optimi Parentis 

Edvardi Yoime, LL. D* 

Higus Ecclesix rect 

£t Elizabeths 

foenu prxnoh 

Conju^s ejus amantissimc^ 

Pio & g^tissimo animo 

Hoc marmor posuit 

P. Y. 

Piliin si^erstes. 

Is it not strange that the autlior of the Mght 
Thoughti has inscribed no monument to the nemory 
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long as the poems ? 

Sueh my good frnnd, is the accoant which I have 
been able to collect of the great Young. That it may 
be long befe^re any thing like what I bare just trans- 
cribed be necessary for you, is the sincere wish of. 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged friend, 
HE&B£iiT OaoFT, Jun. 
LJncoIn'8 Inn, Sep. If 80.^ 

P.'B. This account of Young Was. seen by you far 

manuscript, you know, sir ; and, though I could not 

prevail on you to make any alteration, you insisted on 

striking out oncpassage, foeeause it said, that, if I did 

not wish you to live long for your sake, I did- for the 

sake of myself and of the world. ^But this postscript yotii 

will not see before the printing of it ; and I Will say 

here, in spite bf you, how I feel myself honoured and 

bettered your friendship : and that, if t do credit to 

the church, i^ter which I always longed, and for which 

I am now^oing to give in exchange the bar, though not 

at so late a period of life as Young took orders, it will 

be owing, in no small measure, to my having had the 

happiness of calling the author of «( The Rambler*' my 

friend. 

H.C. 

(Mbrd, Oct 1783. 

Of Young's poems it b difficult to give any general 
ct^aracter ; for he h«a no uniformity of manner '^ one of 
bis pieces, has no great resemblance to another. He be- 
gan to write early, and continued long ; and at different 
times had different modes of poetical; excellence in 
view* {iis numbel*s are sometimes smooth, and some- 
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times rugged ; his style is sometiifies concatenated^ and 
somestimes abrupt ; sometimes diffusive, and sometimes 
concise. Ris plan seems to have started in his mind at 
the present moment ; and. his thoughts appear the ef- 
fect of chance, sometimes adTerse, and sometimes 
lucky, with very little operation of judgement. 

He was not one of those winters whom experience 
improves, and' who, observing their own faults, become 
gradually correct. His poem on the La»t Day^ his first 
great performance, has an equability and propriety, 
which he^ afterwards either never endeavoured or Mver 
attained. Many paragraphs are noble, and few 'are 
mean, yet the whole is languid ; the plan is too much 
extended, and a siuccession of images divides and weak- 
ens the general concepdon ; but the great reason why 
the reader is disappointed is i that the thought of the 
Last Day makes every man more than poetical, by 
spreading over his mind a general obscurity of sacred 
horror that oppresses distinction, and disdains expres- 
sion, 

Hb story of <« Jane Grey" was never popular. It is 
written with elegance enough ; but Jane is too heroic 
to be pitied. 

The UniverBal Pa9sion is indeed a very great per- 
formance. It is said to be a series of epigrams ; but if 
it. be, it is what tiie author intended ; his endeavour was 
at the production of striking distichs and pointed sen- 
tences ; and his distichs have the weight of solid senti- 
ment, and his points the sharpness of resistless truth. 

His characters are often selected with discernment, 
and drawti with nicety; his illustrations were often 
happy, and his reflections often just. His species of sa- 
tire is between those of Horace and Juvenal; and he 
has the gaiety of Horace without his laxity* of numbers, 
and the morality of Juvenal witn greater variation of 
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imageg. He physy indeed, only on the surlace of life ; 
he never penetratea the recesa of the nund| and there^ 
fore the whole power of his poetry is exhausted by a 
single perusal ; his conceits please only whjm they sur- 
prise. -.. 

To translate he never condescended, unless his Para*^ 
fihra^t on Job may be considered as a version : in which 
he has not, I think, been unsuccessful he indeed favour- 
ed himself, by choosing those parta which most easily 
admit the ornaments of English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyric attempts, in which 
he seems to have been under some malignant influence ; 
he is always labouring to be great, and at last is only tur- 
gid. 

In his M^hc Thoughts he ha^ exhibited a very wide 
display of original poetry, variegated with deep reflec- 
tions and striking allusions, a wilderness of thought, in 
which the fertility of feincy scatters flowers of every, 
hue and of every odour* This is one of the fe,w poema 
in which blank verse could not be changed for rhyme 
but with disadvantage. The wild diffusion of the senti- 
ments, and the digressive sallies of imagination, would 
have been compressed and restrained by confinement 
to rh|rme. The excellence of this work is not exact*^ 
nest, but copiousness ; particular lines are not to be 
regarded \ the power is in the whole ; and in the whole 
there is a ntagnificence like that ascribed to Chinese 
plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and endless 
diversity. 

His last poem was Resignation i in which he made, 
as he was accustomed, an experiment of a new jnode of 
writing,, and succeeded better than in his Ocean or his 
Merchant. It was very falsely represented as a proof 
of decayed focuUies.. Therti is Young in every stanza, 
s&ch as he often was in the highest vigour. 



HU tragedies xiotrimluQg part of .the ;CoIkcti60| I 
had forgotten^ till Mr. &t^veq». recftUed tbem to^ray 
thoughts bjM'emarkiag, that his seeined.to h^ve one 
favoorite ^atti^pbej as his thre« plays ajUl; concluded 
i?rUh lavished S||pide ; a method by which, as t)ryden 
remarked, a poet easily rids his scene of persons whom 
he wants Bot to keep aliYe* In JB^siri^ thei:e ate the 
l^reatest ebullitions of ifnagiaatlon t" but the pride of 
< B^siris is such as no other man can have» and tb^ whole 
is too remote from known life to raise either gricf^ ter- 
ror, or indignation. The Revengt- appr^)acl»es, much 
nearer to human practices and manners^ and therefore 
keeps possession of the stage : the fipst deMgn seems 
suggested by « Oihello;** but the. reflections* the in- 
cidents, and the diction, are original. The moral ob* 
seis^atiom are so introdupedf and so expressed, as to 
have all the novelty that caa,be required. Of<<The 
Brothers*' I mdiy be allowed to say nothing, since no- 
thing was ever said of ii by the public 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry that it abounds 
in thought, but wiUiou| much accu|^%cy or seiectioB. 
When he lays hold of an iUustratlon^ ho pursues it 
beyond expectation, sometimes happily 9 as m his pa- 
rallel of QukkBilveryrixhPUtkaure^ViYi^chl have heard 
repeated with approbation by a lady, of whose praise he 
would have been jusUy proud, and which is yery^inge- 
luouis, very subtle, and almost exact; but sometimes 
he is less lucky, as when, in his J^ight Thought*^ it 
having dropped into his mind, that the orbs, floating 
in space,^ might be called the clu^Hr of creadeoS} he 
thinks on a cluster of grapes, and sayS| that ^ley all 
hang on the great vine, drinking the ^ nectareoua juice 
of immortal life,** . 

His conceits are somelimes yet lead valuable* In 
The Latt Bay he hopea to illustrate the re-assemblf 
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^ the atoms that cbtapose the human hody at the 
** Trump of Doom" by the collection of bees into a 
swarm at the tinkfing of a pan. 

The pr6phet says xrf Tyre^ that ^ her Merchants 
are Princes.** Young aays of Tyre in his Merchant^ 

Her mefcbants prinees, and each d^ck a throne. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond bim. 

Re has tbe trick of joining the turgid and familiar : 
to buy tbe alliance of Britain. << Climes were paid 
down/* Antithesis is his fisivourite, " They for kind- 
nead hate :** and ** because she's right she's ever in the 
wrong.** 

His versification is his own ; neither his blank nor 
his rhyming lines have any resemblance to those of 
former writers ; he picks up no hemistichs, he copies 
no favourite expressions ; he seems to have laid up no 
stores of thought or diction^ but to owe all to the for- 
tuitous suggestions of the present moment Yet I have 
reason to believe that* when once he had formed a new 
design, he then laboured it with very great industry ; 
and that he composed with great labour, and frequent 
revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is^no 
more like himself in his different productions than ho 
is like others. He seems never to have studied prosody. 
Dor to have had any direction but from his own ear* 
But with all his defects he was a' man of genius and a 
poet« 

Vol. m. Dd 
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Of DAVID MALLET, having no written me- 
morial, I am abte to give no other account than such 
as is. supplied by the unauthorised loquacltjr of com- 
mon fame, and a vtry slight personal knowle^^^ 

He was by his original one of the M acgregorsi a 
clan, that became^ about sixty years ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so infamous 
for violence and robbery, . that . the name was.annulled 
by a legal abolition ; and when they were all to deno« 
minate themselves anew, the &tber I suppose of this 
author, caHed himself MaHoch< 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the High School at Edin- 
burgh ; a mean office, of whidi he did not afterwards 
delight to hear4 But he surmounted the disadvantages 
of his birth and fortune; for when the duke of Mont- 
rose api^ed to the college of Edinburgh fiira tutor to 
educate his sons, Malloch was recommended ; and I 
never heard that he dishonoured his credentials* 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they 
were entrusted to his care ; and, having conducted 
them round the commonf£ircle of modish traveltt he 
returned with them to London, where, by the influence 
of the family in which he resided, he naturally gained 
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* 
adiamion to mway persons of the highest rank and the 
h%est character, to wits, nobles, and statesmen. 

Of his works I know not whether I can trace the 
series. His first production was WUUam and Marga 
ret i* of which though it contains nothing verf strik- 
ing or difficult, he has been envied the reputation : and 
phigtarism has been boldly- charged, but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published The Exeuvion j 
(17^39) a desultoryand capricious view of such scenes 
of nature as his fancy led him, or his knowledge ena- 
bled him, to describe. It is not devoid of poetical spirit. ^ 
Many of his images are striking, and many of the pa* 
ragraphs are elegant* The cast of diction seems to be 
copied from Thomson whose <« Seasons** were then in 
their full blossom of reputaticHi. He has Thomson's 
beaotiea and his faults. . 

His poem on Ferbal CrUidsm (1733) was written to 
pay comt to Pope, on -a subject which he either did not 
understand, or wUlingly misrepresented; and is little 
more than an improvement, or rather expansion, of a 
fragment which Pope printed in a miscellany long be- 
fore he engrafted it into a regular poem. There is in 
this piece more pertness than wit, and more confidence 
thsm knowledge. The versification is tolerable, nor can 
criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His first tragedy was Bury dicey acted at Drury-lane 
in 17dl ; of which I know not the reception nor the 
merit, but have heard it mentioned as a mean perform- 
ance. He was not then too high to accept a prologujs 
and epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of which can be- 
much commended. 

* Mallet's WilUam and Margaret was printed in Aaron Hiirs 
"* Plain Dcider^'' No. 35, July 24, 1724. In its original slate 
it was very diil^rent fi!OiB what ii is in the last edition of bis 
workfr 
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Having cleared hi« tongue frana his iMitire praiMnKt' 
atioij so as to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, he 
seems inclined to xiisencumber himself from idl adhe- 
rences of his original, and took upon him to change his 
nan\e from Scotch MaUoch to English MaUhty without 
any imaginable reason of preference which the eye or 
ear can discover. What other proofe lie gave of disre- 
spect to YAs native country, I know not ; but it was re- 
marked of him, that he^ was the only Scot whom Scotch- 
men did not commend. 

; About this time Pope^ whom he visited famfiiarly, 
published hb <^ Essay on Man,'* but concealed the au- 
thor ; and when Mallet entered one day, Pope asked 
bini slightly what there was new. Mallet told luniy 
that the newest piece was something called an ^ Essay 
on Man,*' Which he had inspected idly, and seeing the 
Utter inability of the author, who had neither skill in 
writing nor knowledge of the subject, had tossed it 
away. Pope, to punish his self-cQnceit, told him the 
secret. 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being prepared 
(1750) for the press, Mallet was employed to prefix a 
life, which he has written with elegance, perhaps with 
some affectation ; but with so much more knowledge 
of history than of science, that wheu he afterwards un- 
dertook the life of Marlborough, Warburton remarked, 
that he might perhaps forget that Marlborough was a 
general, as he had forgotten that fiacoa was a philoso- 
pher. 

When the prince of Wales was driven from the pa- 
lace, and, setting himself at the head of the opposition, 
kept a separate court, he endeavoured to increase his 
popularity by the patronage of literature, an3 made 
Mallet his under-secretary, with a salary of two hun- 
dred pounds a year ; Thomson likewise had a pensiAD : 
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and their were ftssociated in the composkion of ^ The 
Masque of Alfred," which in its original state was 
played at Oliefden In 1740; it waa afterwards almost 
whoUf ehanged by Mallet, and broaghl upon the stage 
at Drury^lane in 1751, bat with no great success. 

Mallety in a familiar coPTersation with Garrick, dis- 
coursing of the diligence Which he was then exerting 
upon the <^ life of Marlborough/' let htm know, that, 
in the series of great men quickly to be exhibited, he, 
should ^n^ a nich for the hero of the theatre. Garrick 
professed to wonder by what artifice he could be intro- 
duced ; but Mallet let him know, that, by a dexterous 
anticipation, he should fix him in a conspicuous place. 
*< Mr. Mallet,** says Garrick, in his gratitude of exulta- 
tion, " have you left off to wate for the stage r* Mallet 
then confessed that he had a drama in his hands. Gar- 
rick promised to act it ; and Alfred was produced. 

The l(mg retardation of the life of the duke of Marl- 
borough, shews ^ith strong conviction, how little con- 
fidence can be placed in posthumous renown. When 
he died, it was soon determined that his story should 
, be delivered to posterity \ and the papers supposed to 
contain the necessary information were delivered to lord 
Molesworth, who had been his favourite in Flanders. 
When Molesworth died, the same papers were trans- 
ferred with the same design to sir Richard Steele, who 
in some of his exigences put them in pawn. They then 
remained with the old duchess, who in her will assign- 
ed the task to GloV^er and Mallet, with a reward of a 
thousand pounds, and a prohibition to insert any verses. 
Glover rejected, I suppose with disdain, the legacy, and 
devolved the whole work upon Mallet ; who had from 
the late duke of Ma|;)borough a penuon to promote his 
industry, and wha talked of the discoveries which he 
nd3 
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had made ; but left not when be died^ anf historical la* 
hours belund hbn. 

While be was in the prince's aerrice he pubfished 
MustqfihOi with a prologue by ThoRisoO} oottnesm, hot 
far inferior to tl^at which he had received frooa Mallet 
for *^ Agamemnon**' The epiK^e, said to be written 
bf a friend}^ was composed in haste by Mallet* in the 
place of one prpmiied^ which was nerer giveOm Thb 
tragedy was dedicated to the prince his master. It was 
acted at Drury-Lai^e in 1739, and was well receired 
but w^ peyer revised. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned 
TAe Masque p^ Alfredy'm conjunction with Thomson. 

For some time afterwards be fay at, rest After a 
long interval^ his next work, was Amyntprand Theodora^ 
(1747) a long story in blank verse ; in which it cannot 
be denied that there is copiousness and elegaince of lan- 
guages vigQur of sentiment, and imagery well adapted 
to take posession of the fancy. But it is blank verse. 
Thb he sold to Vaiilant for one hundred and twenty 
pounds. The first sale was not great^ and it is now lost 
in forgetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, p^rhips by his de- 
pendance on the i»jnce, found his way to Bolingbroke ; 
'a man whose pride and petulance made his kindness 
difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet was content 
to court by an act, which I hope, was onwyihigljr per- 
formed. When it was found that Pope had clandestine- 
ly printed an unauthorised number. 6[ the pamphlet 
called « The Patriot King," Bolingbroke, in a fit of 
useless fury resolved to blast his memory, and employ* 
ed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of his vengeance, 
Mallet had not virtue, or had not spirit^ to refuse the 
office ; and was rewarded, not long after, wkh the legacy 
of lord Bolingbroke's works. 
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Many (tfthe political pieces had been wrUteii during 
the opposhioii to Walpote, and given to Franklin^ aa 
he suppoaedf.in perpetuity. Theae, among the restf 
were claimed by the will; The question was referred 
to arbitratora; buti wh^ they decided against Mattet,^ 
he refused to yield to tfao award ; and by the help of MS- 
lar the bookseller^ published all that he could find, but 
with success very much below Ms ezpectatk>n. 

In 1755) his tMsq^Meoi Britannia was acted at Drurf- 
Lanr; and his tragedy of Elvira in 1763 in which year 
he was appointed, keeper of the book of entries for ships 
in the port of Lcmdon. 

In the begliming of the last Var, wheti the nation was 
exasperated by ill success, he was employed to turn the 
public vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a letter of ac- 
cusation under the character of a ^ Phun Man.'* The 
paper was^with great industry circulated^and dbpersed; 
aTid he, for his seasoioUle intervention, had a considera- 
ble pension bestowed flpon him, which he retained to 
bis death. ■* 

Towards the end of bis Hfe he went with his wife to 
France ; but after a while, finding his health declining, he 
returned alone to England, and died in April, 1 765 . 

He was twice married, and by his first wife h^d se- 
veral children. One daughter, who married an Italian 
of rank named CUeida, wrote a tragedy called ^ Almida," 
which was acted at Drury-Lane. His second wife was 
the daughter of a nobleman's stewai*d, who had a consi* 
derable fortune, which she took care to retain in her own 
llands. 

His stature was diminutive but be was regularly 
formed ; his appearance, tSl he grew corpulent, was 
agreeable, and he suffered it to want no recommenda- 
tion that dress could give it. Hb conversation was ele- 
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gaot and easy. The rest of Im cbiMracter majr^ without in- 
jury to his memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer^ he cannot be. filaced in apy high class. 
There is^ no species of xom'poaitim) in which he was 
eminent. His dramas had their day, a short dayv and 
are forgotten; bis blank verse seems to my ear the 
echo of TbomscMi. His *^ Life of Bacon'* is known as it 
is appended to Bacon's yoiumes, but is no longer men- 
tioned. His works are such as a writer, bustling in the 
world, shewii^ himself in public, and emerging occa« 
ttonally from time to time into notice, might keep alive 
by his personal influence ; but which) conveying little in- 
formation, and giving no great pleasure, must soon give 
vay, as the successbn of things produces new topics of 
conversation and other modes of amusement. 
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Mark AKENSIDE was bom on the ninth of No- 
vember, 1721, at Newcastle upon Tyne. His &ther 
Markt was a butcher, of the presby terian sect ; his mo- 
ther's name was Mary Lumsden. He received the first 
part of his education at the grammar-school of New- 
castle ; and was afterwards instructed by Mr. Wilsony 
who kept a private academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to £dinburgh| 
that he might qualify himself for the office of a dissent- 
ing minister, and received some assistance from the 
fund which the dissenters employ in educating young 
men of scanty fortune. But a wider view of the world 
opened other scenes, and prompted other hope^ : he 
determined to study physdc, and repaid that contrabu* 
tion, which, being received for a different purpose, he 
justly thought it dishonourable to retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 
minister, he ceased to be a dissenter, I know riot. He 
certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous zeal 
for what he called and thought liberty ; a zeal which 
sometimes disguises from the world, and not rarely 
&om the mind which it possesses, an envious desire of 
plundering wealth or degrading greatness; and of 
which the immediate tendency is innovation and anar- 
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cby^ an Impetuous eagerness to subveh and confound, 
with very lUUe (^are what shall be established* 

Akenude was one of those" poets who had fblt very 
early the motions of gemus^ and one of those students 
who have very early stored their memories with senti- 
mental and images. Many of his performances were 
produced in his youth; and his greatest work, The 
Ficjaaures of Imagination^ appeared in 1744. I have 
heard Oodsley, by whom it was published, relate, that 
when the copy was offered him, the price demanded 
lor it, which was a hundred and twenty pounds, being 
sueh as he was not inclined to give precipitately, he 
carried the work to Pope, who, having looked into it, 
advised him not to make a niggardly <^Eer ; {or « this 
was no every-day writer.*' 

> In 1741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge $ and three years afterwards (May 1 6, 1744) 
became docter of physic, having accoKiing to the cus- 
tom of the Dutch universities, pubLised a the^ or 
dissertation* The subject which he ehose was ^ The 
Original and Growth of the Human Foetus;" in which 
he is said to have departed, with great judgotent, from 
the opinion thf n estabUshed, and lo have delivered tiiat 
which has been since cenfirmed and received. 

Akenside was a young man, warm with every boood 
that by nature or accidem had been conaected with the 
sound of liberty^ and, l^ an eccentricity which such 
dispositions do not easily avoid, a lover of contradiction 
andnc^&iend to any thing esUblished*. He adopted 
Shaftesbury's foolish assertion of the. efficacy of ridi- 
cule for the discovery of truth. For this he was etiack- 
ed by Warburton, and defended by Dyson: Warbor* 
ton afterwards reprinted his remarka at the end of- his 
dedicatic^i to the free-thinkers. 



The result of all the argmneDts^ which have been 
produced in a leng and eager dbcu^ionof this idle 
questioOy Toay easily be collected. If ridicule be appli* 
ed to any posilton as the test of truths it will then be- 
come a questiiai whether such ridicule be just ; and 
tfaisrcan only be decided by the application of truths as 
thrtest of lidicide^ Two men, fearing, one a real and 
the other a fancied danger, will be for a while equally 
exposed to the inevitable consequences of cowardice^ 
contemptuous censure, and ludicrous repi^sentation ; 
and the trup state t)f both cases must be known, before 
it can be decided whose terror is rational, and whose 
is ridiculou8> j who is to be fvitic^d, and who to be des- 
pised. Both' are for 8 whHe equaHy exposed to laugh* 
ter, but both are not therefore equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of hb poem, diough he died before he 
had finisihed it, he omitted the lines which had given 
occasion to Warburton's objections. 

He publish^ soon after his return from Leyden^ 
(1745) his first collection of odes: and was impelled 
by his rage of patriotism to write a very acrimonious 
epistle to Pulteney, whom he stigmatizes, under the 
name of Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first com- 
menced physician at Northampton, where Dr. Stone- 
house then practised, with such reputation and suc- 
cess, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground upon 
him* Akensid^ tried the contest a while ; tod having 
deafened the place with clamours for liberty, removed 
to Hampstead, where he resided more than two years, 
and then fixed himself in London, the proger place for 
a man of accomplishments iike'his. 

At London he was known as a po6t, but was still to 
make his way as a physician ; and would perhaps have 
been reduced to great exigences, but that Mr. Dyson, 
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with an ardour of fiiendshipf ttiat has not manf exatti' 
ples^ allowed hlq^ three hundred pbunds a ]rear« Thus 
supported he adv^hced gradually in medical repii|ationi 
tut never attained any great extent of prac^ee, or emi- 
nence 0f popularity. A physician in a great city seems 
to be the mere play- thing of ^rtuae; his degree of re- 
putation is, for the most part} totally casual : they that 
employ him know not his excellence ; they that reject 
him know not his deficien<^e* By any ^eute obaenrer, 
who h^d looked qn the transactions of the medical 
world for half a century, a very curious hook might be 
written on the « foi:tune of physicians**' 

Akenside appears not. to have been wanting to bb 
own success: he placed himself in view by all the com- 
mcn methods ; he b^apie a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety i he obtained a degree at Cambridge f and was ad« 
n^itted into ^t he college of physicians ; he wrote- little 
poetry, but published from time to time, medical es- 
says and observations^ he became pbyacian to St. 
Thomas's Hospital ; he read the Guhtoman Lectures 
in Anatomy ; but began to give, for the Crounian Lec- 
ture, a history of the revival of learning, from wfaicb he 
soon desisted; and, in conversation, he very eagerly 
forced himself into notice by an ambitious ostentation 
of elegance and literature. 

His discourse on the dysentery/^ 1764) was con^der- 
ed as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinity^ which 
entitled him to the saqne height of place among the 
scholars as he possessed before among the wits ; and he 
might perhaps have risen to a greater elevation of char- 
acter, but that his studies were ended with his life, by a 
putrid fever, June 33, 1770, in the forty *ninth year of 
his age. 

Akbi9Sii>b is to be considered as a didactic and 
lyric poet. His great work is The fUeaaure qf ima^^ 



nation ; a performance wbieh published as it was, at . 
the age of t^renty-tbreci raised expecutions that were 
not very amply satisfied. It has undoubtly a just claim 
to very particular ootice, as an example of great feli<- 
city oi genius, and' uncommon amplitude of acquis!* 
tionsi, of a young mind stored with images, and much 
exercised in combining and comparing them. 

With the- philosophical or religious tenets of the 
author I have nothing to do ; my business is with his 
poetry. The subject b well chosen, as it includes all 
images that can smke or please^ and thus comprises 
every species of poetical delight. The only difficulty 
is in the choice of examples and illustrations ; and it 
is not easy in such exuberani:e of matter to find the 
middle point between penury and satiety. The parts 
seem artificially dlsp9sed, with sufficient coherence, 
so as that they cannot change their places without ih^ 
jury to the general design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance of 
expression, that they are bidden, like Butler's moon, 
by a " Veil of light ;'* they are forms fantastically lost 
under superfiuity of dress. Pat^ m^inifna estifiaafiu^ 
ella.MUi, The words are multiplied till the sense is 
hardly perceived ; attention deserts the mind, and set- 
tles in the ear. The reader wanders through the gay 
difiTusion, somc^mes amazed, and sometimes delighted, 
but, after many turnings in the fiowery labyrinth, comes 
out as he went in. He remarked little, and laid hold 
on nothing. 

To his versification justice requires that praise should 
not be denied. In the general fabrication of hi» lines 
he is perhaps superior to any other writer of blank 
verse; his flow is smooth, and his pauses are musi- 
cal ; but the concatenation of bis verses is common* 
ly too long coDtinttedt and the full dose does not recur 
Vol. III. E e 
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with sufficient frcquenpy. The sense is carried on 
through a long intertexture of complicaUd clauses, 
ahd^ as nothing is dialiQgtiished, nothing is reqaem- 
bered. 

The exemptioix which blank verse afFordafrom the ne- 
cessity of closing the sense with the cot;p}et betrays lux- 
uriant and active minds into such self-indulgence, that 
they pile image upon Image, ornament upon ornament, 
and are not easily persuaded t& close the sense at all. 
Blank verse will therefore, I fear, be too often found 
in description exurberant, in argument loquacious, and 
in narration tiresome. 

His dicti<Mi is certainly poetical as it is not prosaic, 
and elegant as it is not \nilgar. ^He t^ to be comnaended 
as having fewer artifices of disgust than most of his 
brethren of the blank song. He rarely either I'ecalls 
old phrases, or twists his metre into harsh inversions. 
The sense however of his words is strained.; when 
" he views the Ganges from Alpine heights;" that is, 
from mountains like the Alps. And the pedant surely 
intrudes (but when was blank verse without pedantry ?) 
when he tejls how « Planets absolve the stated round 
of time." It is generally known to the readers of po- 
etry that he intended to revise ar^d augment hb work, 
but died before be completed his design. The re- 
formed work, as he left it, and the additions which he 
had made, are very properly retained in the late col- 
lection. He seems to^have somewhat contracted his 
diffusiop ; but I know not whether he has gained in 
closeness what he has lost in, splendour. In the ad- 
ditional book, The tale of Solon is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly cen- 
sured by Mr. Walker, unless it mr.y be said in his 
defence, that what he kas omitted was hot properly in 
his plan. His " pictiire of man is grand and beautiful, 
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but unfinished. The immortaiity of the soul which is 
the natural consequence of the appetites and powers 
she is invested with, is^scarcely once hinted through- 
out the poem. This deficiency is amply supplied 
by the masterly pencil of l>r. Young ; who, like a 
good philosopher, has invincibly proved the immor- 
tality of nian, from the grandeur of his conceptions, 
and the meanness and misery of his state : for this reason 
a few passages are selected from the « Night Thoughts,* 
which with those froni Akenside, seem to form a 
complete view of the powers, situation, and end of 
man.'* * Exercises f|r improvement in elocution,' 
p. 66. . ' : 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a 
short consideration will despatch them. It is not easy to 
guess why he addicted himself so diligently to lyric po- 
etry, having neither the ease and airiness of the light- 
er, nor the vehemence and elevation of the grander 
ode. When he lays his ill-fated hand upon his harp, 
his former powers seem to desert him ; he has no longer 
bis luxuriance of expression, nor variety of images. 
His thoughts are cold and his words inelegant, Yet 
such was his love of lyrics, that having written with 
great vigour and poignancy his efiiatle to Curio, he 
transformed it afterwards into an ode disgraceful only 
to its author. ^ 

Of tiis odes nothing favourable can be said ; the sen- 
timents commonly want force, nature, or novelty ; the 
diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, the stanzas ill- 
constructed and unpleasant, and the rhymes dissonant, 
or unsklllfuUy disposed, too distant from each other, or 
arranged with too little regard to established use, and 
therefore perplexing to the ear, which in a short com- 
position has not time to grow familiar with an inova- 
tion. 
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To ezamioc such compositioDs singly canoot be re- 
quired ; they have doubtless brighter and darker parts: 
but» when they are once found to be gfeneraUy dull, all 
further labour may be spared ; for to what use can the 
work be criticised that will not be read ? 



GRAY. 



Thomas gray, the »on of Mr-Phllip Gray, a 
scrivener of London, was bom in Cornhill, November 
26, 1716. Hia grammatical education he received at 
Eton under the care of Mr, Antrobus, his mother's 
brother, then assistant to Dr. George ; and when he 
left school, in 1734, entered a pensioner at Peterhouse in 
Cambridge. 

The. transition from the school to the college is, to 
most young scholars, the time from which they date . 
their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness; but 
Gi-ay seems to have been very Utile delighted with 
academical qualifications ; he liked at Cambridge nei- 
ther the mode of life nor the fashion of study, and lived 
sullenly on to the time wtien his attendance on lectures 
was no longer required. As he intended to profess the 
common law, he took no degree- 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose friendship he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com pa- 
nion. They wandered through France into Italy ; and 
Grays letters contain a very pleasing account of many 
parts of their journey. But unequal friendships arc ea- 
^ly dissolved; at Florence they quarrelled, and parted ; 
and Mr. Walpole is now content to have it told tliat it 
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was by his fault. If we look, however, without preju- 
dice, cm the world, we shall find that men,- whose con- 
tKrioiisness of their own merit sets item above the com- 
pliances of servility, are apt enough in their assodaticHi 
with superiors to watch their own dignity with trouble- 
some and punctilioi^ jealousy, and in the fervour of 
independence to exact that attention which they refuse 
to pay. Part they did, whatever was the quarrel ; and 
the rest of their travels .was doubtless more unpleasant 
to them both. Gray continued his journey in a manner 
suitable to his own little fortune, with only an occasional 
servant. 

He returned to England ro September, 1741, and in 
about ivio months afterwards buried his father, who 
had, by an injudicious waste of money upon a new 
house, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray thought 
himself too poor to study the law. He therefore re- 
tired to Cambiidge, where he soon after became 
bachelor of civil law, and Where without liking the 
^place or its inhabitants, or professing to like them, he 
passed, except a short residence at London, the rest of his 
life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the 
son of a cbaoceilor of Ireland, a friend on whom he ap- 
pears to have set a high value, and who deserved his 
esteem by the powers which he ^hews in his letters, 
and in the Ode to May^ which Mr, Maspn has preser- 
ved, as well as by the sincerity with which, when Gray 
sent him part of A§rifkpina^ a tragedy that he had just 
begun, he gave an opinion which probably intercepted 
the progress of the work, and which the judgment of eve- 
ry reader will confirm. It was certiunly m» loss to the Eng- 
lish stage that Agripfiina^Yf^A never finislied. 

In this year (1743) Gray seems to have applied him- 
^If seriously to poetry \ for in this year were produced 
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th« Ode to Sfiring his Prospect xf Eton^ and his Ode to 
Adversity ; he began likewise a Latin poem, De Princifiiiit 
Cogitajuli, 

It majr be collected from the narrative of Mr. Mason» 
that his first ambition was to have excelled in Laif^ 
poetry ; perhaps it were reasonable to wish that he had 
prosecuted his design ; for, though there is at present 
some embarrassment in his phrase, and some harshness 
IB his Ijrric numbers, his copiousness of language bsuch 
as very few possess; and his lines, even when imper- 
fect, discover a writer whom practice would have ^made 
skilful. 

He now lived on at Peterhouse, very little solicitous 
what others did or thought, and cultivated his mind 
and enlarged his views without any other purpose than 
of impi*oving and amusing himself; when Mr.- Mason, 
being elected fcllow of Pembroke hall, brought him 
a companion who was afterwards to be bis> editor, and 
whose fondness and fidelity h&s kindled in him a zeal 
of admiration which cannot be reaaonai^y expected 
from the neutrality of a stranger, and the coldness of a 
critic. 

' In his retirement he wrote {A747^ ftn ode on the 
Death of Mr. H'^affiole'e Cat ; and the year afterward 
attempted a poem, of more importance, on Govemmeht 
and Education^ of which the fragments which remain 
have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750)' was his far-famed Elegy 
iu the Chureh-yardy vrhich^ finding its way into a Maga- 
zine, first, I believe, made him known to the pubUc. 

An hivitation from lady Cobb£im about this time gave 
occasion to an old composition called A Long' Story y 
which adds little to Gray's character. 

Several of his pieces were published (ITd3) with 
designs by Mr. Bwtley^ and^ that they might in some 
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fonii or other make a book, only one side of each leaf 
was printed. I believe the poems and the plates recom- 
mended each other so well, that the whole in>pres9ion was 
soon bought. This year he 16st his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1 756 J some young men ©f the 
college, whose chamber^ were near his, diverted them- 
selves with disturbing him by frequent smd troublesome 
noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet more ofiensive 
and contemptuous. This insolence, having endured it 
a while, he represented to the governors of the society, 
amoug whom perhaps he had no friends; and finding his 
complaint little regarded, removed himself to Pembroke 
hall. 

In 1757 he published The Frogrees qf Poefry, and 
T/ie Bardy iYfo compositions at whidi the readers of 
poetry were at 6 rat content to gaze in m«te amazement. 
Some that tried them confessed their inability to under- 
stand them» though Warburton said that they were un- 
derstood as well 83 the works of Milton and shakspeare, 
whicti it is the fashion to admire* Garrick wrote a few 
lines In their praise. Some hardy champions under- 
took to rescue them from neglect ; and in a short time 
many were content to be shew^i beauties which they could 
notsee. 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the 
death of Gibber, he had the honour of refusing the laurel, 
which was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiodty^ not long after, drew him away from 
Cambridge to a lodging near the museum, where he 
resided near three years, reading and transcribing ; and, 
so far as can be discove^red, very^ little affected, by two 
odes on « Oblivion" and " Obscurity," in which bis lyric 
performances were ridiculed with much contempt and 
snuchingenuitj. 
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When the professQr of modem history nt Cambridge 
died, he was, as he says, << cockered and spirited up,'* 
till he a^ked it of lord Bute, who sent him a civil re- 
fusal ; and the place was given to Mr, Brocket, the 
tutor of sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that his 
health was promoted by exercise and change of place» 
be undertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, of which 
hift aecountf %Q &r as it extends, is very curious and 
elegant: for, as his comprehension was ample, his 
curiosity extended to all the work^ of art, all the ap- 
pearances of nature, and all the monuments of past 
events. ' He naturally contracted a friendsbip with Dr. 
Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, and a 
good man. The Mareschal college at Aberdeen offer- 
ed him the degree of doctor of laws, which having 
omitted to take it at- Cambridge, he thought it decent to 
refuse. 

What he had formerly solicited in vain was at last 
given him without solieitation. The professorship of 
history became again vacant, and he received (1 768) an 
offer of it from the duke of Grafton. He accepted, and 
retained it to his death ; always designing lectures, but 
never appearing reading them ; uneasy at his neglect 
of duty, and appeasing his unestsiness with designs of 
reformation, and with a resolution which he believed 
hiniself to have- made of resigning the office, if he found 
himself unable to discharge it. 

lit health made another journey necessary, and he 
visited (1769) Westmoreland and Cumberland. He that 
reads his epistolary narration wishes, that to travel, and 
to tell his travels, had been more of his employment ; 
but it is by studying at home that we must obtain the 
ability of travelling with intelligence and iraprovemem. 
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His travels and his studies were now near tbeir end. 
The gout of which he hacj sustained many weak attacks, 
fell upon his stomach, and yielding to no medicines, 
produced strong convulsions, which (July SO, 1771) 
terminated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason 
has done, from a letter written to my friend Mr. Bos- 
well, by the Rev. Mr. Tejnplc, rector^ of St. Gluviasin 
Cornwall ; and am as willing as his worioest well-wish- 
er to believe it true. 

"Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. 
He was equally acquainted with the elegant and pro- 
found parts of sciencei aod that not suf>erficial]y, but 
thoro^ughly. He knew every branch of histoiy, both na- 
tural and civil ; had read all the xHriginal historianstof 
England, France,«nd Italy ; and was a great antiquarian. 
Criticism, metaphysics, morals, ^politic^ made a prtnci* 
pal part of hi^ study ; voyages and travels of all sorts 
were his favourite amusements ; and (he had a line taste 
in painting, prints, ^architecture, and gardeniiig. With 
such a fund of knowledge, his conversation must have 
been .equally, instructing and^entertaimng ; but he was 
a^so a good man, a man of virtue and humanity. Tkere 
is no character without some speck, some imperfection ; 
and I think the greatest defect in his was an affectation 
in delicacy, or rather effeminancy, and a visible fastidi- 
ousness, or contempt and disdain, of bis inferiors in 
science. He also had, in sont^e degree, that weakness 
which disgusted Voltaire so much in l!!4r. Gongreve : 
though he seemed to value others chiefly according to 
the progress that they had made in knowledge, yet he 
could not bear to be considered merely as a man of let- 
ters ; and, though without birth, or fortune, or station 
his desire was to be looked upon as a private indepen- 
dent gentleman, who read. for his amusement. Perhaps 
it may be said, what signifies so much knowledge, when 
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it produced so little ? Is it worth taking so much pains 
to leave no memorials but a few poems ? But let it be 
considered that Mr, Gray was to others at least inno- 
cently einpjoyed ; to himself certainly beneficially. His 
time passed agreeably : he was every day making some 
new acquisition in science ; his mind was enlarged, his 
heart softened, his virtue strengthened ; the world and 
mankind were shewn to him without a mask ; and he 
was taught to consider every thing as trifling, and un- 
worthy of the attention of a wise ma», except the pur- 
suit of knowledge and practice of virtue, in that state 
wherein God hath placed us/* 

To this character Mr., Mason has added a more par- 
ticular account of Gray's skill in zoology. He has re- 
marked that Gray's effeminancy was affected most " be- -^ 
fore those whom he did not wish to please ;" and that 
he is unjustly charged with making knowledge his sole 
reason of preference, as he paid bis esteem to none 
whom he did not likewise believe to be good. 

What has occurred to me from the slight inspection 
of his letters, in which my undertaking has engaged me 
is, that his mind had a large grasp ; that his curiosity 
was unlimited, and his judgment cultivated ; that he 
was a man likely to love nmich where he loved at all ; 
but that he was fastidious and hard lo please. His con- 
tempt, however, is often employed where I hope it will 
be approved, upon scepticism^ and infidelity. His sliort 
account of Shaftesbury I will insert. 

«< You say you cannot conceive how lord Shaftesbury 
came to be a philosopher in vogue ; I will tell you ; 
first, lie was a lord ; secondly, he was as vain as any of 
his readers ; thirdly, men are very prone to believe what 
they do not understand ; fourthly, they will believe any 
thing at all, provided they are under no obligation to 
believe it } fifthly, they love to take anew road, even 
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^vhen that road leads no ivhere ; sixthly, he was reckon- 
ed a fine writer, and seems, always to n;^ai> more than 
he said. Would you have any more reasons I An inter* 
val of above forty years. has pretty well destroyed the 
charm. A dead lord vanks with commtmers 3 vanity is 
no longer interested in the matter ; for.« new msid has 
become an old one.*' 

Mr. Mason h^is added, from bis own knowledge^ that, 
though Gray was poor, he was not eager of money ; 
and that out, of the little that he had^he was very wil* 
Ung to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity^ that he did:not 
write his pieces first rudely, and then correct them^but 
laboured every Ihie as it arosjB in the train, of coi^posi- 
tion ; and he had a notion not very peculiar^ that he 
could not write but at ceitain times, or at happy -mo- 
ments ; a fantastic foppery, to which my kindness for a 
man pf learning and virtue wishes him to have been su- 
perior. 

Gray's poetry is now to be considered ; and I hope 
not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, if I con- 
fess that I contemplate it with less pleasure than his 
life. 

His ode On Sfiring^ has something poetical, both in 
the language and the thought ; but the language is too 
luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing new. There 
has of late arisen a practice ojf giving to adjectives de- 
rived from substantives the termination of participles ; 
stich as the tultured plain, the daUicd bank ; but I was 
sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar like Gray^ the Ao* 
nied spring. The morality is natuml^ but too stale ; the 
conclusion is pretty. 

The poem On the Cat was doubtless by its author 
considered as a trifle ; but it is not a happy trifle. In the 
first 8tanasa» v^ the>axure flowers that hiom** shew reso- 
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liiteljr a rhyme is sometimes niade when it cannot easi- 
ly be found. Selima, the cat, is called a. nymph, with 
some violence both to language and sense ; but there 
is no goo^ use made of it when it is done ; for of the 
two linesi 

What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat's w&ate to fish ? 

the first relates merely t^ the nymph, and the secoitd 
only to the cs^t. The sixth stanza contains a melancholy 
truth that a "favourite has.no friend;" but the last 
ends in a ppinted sentence of no relation to the pur* 
pose ; if t»Jkat glistered had been goldt the eat would 
not have gone into the water ; and, if she had, would . 
not less 4>ave been drowned. 

The Pro9fiect of Eton College suggests nothing to 
Gray which every beholder docs not equally think and 
feel His supplication to father Thames, to tell him 
who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless and 
puerile. Father Thames has no better means of know- 
ing than himself. His epithet << buxom health" is not 
elegant ; he seems not to understand the word. Gray 
thought his language more poetical as it was more re- 
mote from common use ; finding in Dryden << honey 
redolent of Spring," an expression that reaches the ut- 
most limits of Qur language^ Gray drove it little more 
beyond common apprehension, by making w gales" to 
be '* redolent of joy and youth." 

Of the Ode on Adversity the hint was at first taken 
from "O Diva, gratum qua regis Antium :" but Gray 
has excelled his original by the variety of his senti- 
ments, and by there moral application Of this piece, - 
at once poetical and rational, I will not| by slight objec- 
tions, violate the dignity. 
Voi,. III. Ff 
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My process has how brdught me t6 tBe Hfonderfkif 
<* Wonder of Wonders,** the two visiter Odetr, by which, 
though either vulgar \gnbranc« or comnton seh^e iit first 
uhiversally rejected them, itiaby hare beeh since per- 
suaded to think themselves delighted. I am m^e of those 
that are willing to be pl09se49 and therefore would glad- 
ly find the meaning of the fire^t ftts^za of The Progress 
^f Poetry. 

Gray seems in his raptiire to donfodnd the im'^gbs of 
« spreading sound and running witdr.** A «str6aih of 
inuMc" migr be Allowed ; but wtier^ docs ^ Inusic," 
however ^ sniooth and strong,** after having vi&itbd the 
« verdant vales, foil aowh the st^^p aniaiV^ W as tliat 
^* rocks imd nodding gi^\*es rebctfow to the fxiar ?^* If 
this be said of music, it i^ nbnsens<e; if it W^aM of 
water, it is nothing to the purpose. ' ^ 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars's car' arid Jove's 
eagle, is unworthy of further noBce. Crid^cia^ tfisdains 
to cha^e a schoblhoy to hi^ 66nfi1non-plabes. 

To the third it may Hkewisfe fe^ objected, that it is 
drawn from mythology, though such as ftiaybc^ more 
easily assimilated.to real life, lid^lia^s «« velvet green" 
has something of cant Ao ifepithet or meta{>ftbr drawn 
from nature eiihbb^es'aH: an epithet or theta^hbr draWn 
- from art degradiss nature. Gray is to fond of words 
arbitrarily compounded.^ «* '^Sany•twltt1fcllb^* wks'fcr- 
merly censured as not an'alogical : we may 'a^y'** xikany 
spotted,*' but scarely « maiiy splotting.** tliit ^taaza, 
however, has something pleading. 
^ Of the second ternary of siania:s, tliefirkcAdcatbtrrs 
to tell something, and would halve told h, had it not 
been ^ossed by Hyperion : the second described well 
enough the universal previllende of poetiy; but I am 
afraid that the concluMOR will ii6t irist'frOtb the'prc- 
mises. The caverns of Uie porth and the tAkinsr of Chili 
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are pat thjd T^aUcna^^.of}^ gloi? ^^^ %9^^T9V^^ shame.*' 
But that poetry apd yirtue gp always together is ah opin- 
ioi) sp pjieasing[, thftt t.cajD forgive him who, resolves 
to think it tr^e. 

The third !it|iiua ^^uftds bi^ wixl^ « Delphy* and 
*« E^eap?** and " Jljiasus," and *f Meander," and " hal,- 
|owed, fountsans," and .*< soleiT^n 99und -/* but in all 
Gruy's odes there is a kind pi pumbrous splendour 
which we wish fiway. His|][0^tiQn is at last false : in 
the time. of Dante and Petrarch, from whona we derive 
our first school of po^|ry, Italy was over-run by « tyrant 
power ;** and " coward vice ;** nor was our state cnuch 
better when we first borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary^^ the first givesf a mytholog;icft| 
bKtb of Sbakspeare. Wljf^t is said of that mighty ge- 
m^^ i^ true ; bu^ it is Dpt said happity :. the re^l effect^ 
of this poetipqi i^ow^r %re put ojft of sight by the pomp 
of iijachinery. Wjiere tj:,\jth is sufficient to fill the mind, 
iiction is wsrse than useless ; the counterfeit debases 
the genuine. 

His accoupt.of .MiltPin'is }>)|^d9ej9j if we suppose it 
caused by study in the formation of his poem^ a suppo- 
sition surely allowable, is poeticall/ true, and happily 
imagined. But the t^r'of Dryden, with his two cour^ 
9er9^ has nothing in it peculiar; it is a car in which 
any other rider may be placed. 

The Bard appeairs, at the first view, to be, as Al- 
^rotti and others have remarked, an imitation of the 
prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thuiks it superior to its 
original ; and, if preference depends only on the ima- 
gery and imagination of the two poems, his judgment is 
right. There is in 7%e Bard more force, more thought, 
and more variety. But to copy is less than fe* invent, 
and the copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong 
time« The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credi- 
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ble ; but its revival disgusts us with apparent and ui^ 
conquerable falsehood. Incredulns odu 

To select a singular events and swell it to a giant's 
bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres and predic- 
tions, has little difficulty ; for he that forsakes the pro* 
bable may always find the marvellous. And it has little 
use ; we are affected only as we brieve \ we are im- 
proved only as. we find something to be imitated or de- 
clined. I do not see that The Bard promotes any truth, 
moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes ; the 
ode is finished before the ear had learned its measures) 
and consequently before it can receive pleasure from 
their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been ce^ 
lebrated ; but technical beauties can |pive praise only 
to the inventor. It is in the power of any man to rush 
abruptly upon his subject, that has read the ballad of 
Johnny Armstrongs 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland-^ 

The initial resemblances, or illiterationsi ^ruln, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk,'' are below the grandeur of 
a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 

In the second stanza the Bard is well described ; but 
in the third we have the puerilities of obsc^ete mytholo- 
gy. When we are told that « Cadwallo hush'd the sto^ 
my main," and that << Modred made huge Plinlimmon 
bow his cloud-topp'd head,'^ attention recoils from the 
repetition of a tale that, even when it was first heard, 
was heard with scorn. 

The meavinffof the winding sheet he borrowed, as 
he owns, from the northern bards : but their texture, 
however was very properly the work of female pow- 
ers, as the act of spinning the thread of life is another 
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ni](tix4pg$'- Theft is always daiigerott9 ;.Grajr has made 
weavie]»:of.ateughtef^ lianl4 fay a BctiQii outrageous and 
iacongriUMia. They are then, called upon to "Weave 
the warp^ and vreo^^e the woof/' perhaps with Do great 
propriety ; for it is by crosniig the woof with the ipcrr/i 
that men weave the fi^d or piece ; and the first line was 
dearly bought by itbe admission of it$ wretched correa- 
pondeitt^^. Give ample room and verge enough." * He 
has, however, no other line as bad. 

The third stanza of the second ternary is commend- 
ed, I dunk, beyimd iXa Meant, The persc^ifioitic^ is in- 
dtstincL Thirst 9Xiiii ffunger 9tt^ not a&e; and their 
features^ to make thi» imagery perfect, should have 
been discrlmiinaJied. Wl^aretoild, in the same stanza, 
how;" tiiwcra are fed/' But I will nS longer^ look for 
parttcidars&olts; yet. kt it be obaenred that the ode 
might hav£^*^bejQn concluded wilh an action: of better 
esrampiet but suicide i& always to be had, without e^^- 
pense of tboyght. - 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulatiotts 
of ungraceful c»mamen(s; they strike, rather than 
please; the images are magnilied by aifectation ; the 
language is laboured into harshness. The mind of the 
writer seems to work with unnatural violence. " Dou- 
ble, double, toil and trouble." He has a kind of strut- 
ting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art 
and his struggle are toa visible, and there is too little 
appearance of ease and nature.f 

* **l have a soul, that like an ample shield 

« Can take in aH ; and ver^e enough for more.** 

Dryden*s Sebastian. 

f Lord Oxford used to assert, that Gray <* never wrote any 
lluag easily, but things of humour ;" and adde4» that homom* 
was his natural and original turn. C. 
Ff3 
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To ny that he has no beauties, would be unjust ; a 
snan hke him^ of great leandng and great indostiy, 
could not but produce something Taiuable. When be 
pleases least, it can only be said that a good deaign vas 
ill directed. 

His translatimas of northern and Welsh poetry de- 
senre praise : the imagery is preserved, perhaps often 
improYed i but the language is unlike the language of 
other foets. 

In the character of his elegy I rejcuce to concur 
with the common reader ; for by the common sense of 
readers, uneorrupted with literary prejudices, af|er all 
the refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism a£ learn- 
ing, must be finally decided all claim to poedcal hon- 
ours. The CAt<rcA*yor^ abounds with images which find 
a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which 
every bosom returns an echo. The four stanias, ban- 
ning ^ Yet even these bones'* are to me orig^al : I have 
never seen the notions in any other place ; yet he that 
jreads them here persuades himself that he has always 
felt them. Had Gray written often thus, k had been 
vain to blame, and useless to praise hknK 
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George LYTTELTON, the son of sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, of Hagley in Worcestershire, was bom in 
1 709. He was educated at Eton, where he was so much 
distinguished, that his exercises were recommended as 
models to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ-church, where he re- 
tained the same reputation of superiority, and displayed 
his abilities to the public in a poem on Blenheim^ 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. 
His Progress o/Love^ and his " Persian Letters," were 
both written when he was very young ; and ipdeed the 
character of a young man is very visible in both. The 
verses cant of shepherds and flocks, and crooks dress- 
ed with flowers ; apd the letters have something of that 
indistinct and headstrong ardour for liberty which a man 
of genius always catches when he enters the world and al- 
ways suffers to cool as he passes forward. 

He staid not long in Oxford; for in 1728 he began 
his travels, and saw France and Italy. When he return- 
ed, he obtained a seat in parliament, and soon distin- 
guished himself among the most eager opponents of 
sir Robert Walpole, though his father^ who was com- 
missioner of the admiralty, always voted with the 
court. 
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For manf yean the name of George Ly^tteiton was 
* seen in every account of every debate in the house of 
commons. He opposed the standing army ; he opposed 
the excise ; h6.suipppr|^lb« motion. fot pedtioning the 
king to remove Walpole. His zeal was ccmudered by 
the courtiers not only as violent, but as acrimonious and 
malignant ; and^ when Walpole was at last hunted from 
his places, every effort was made by bis friends, and ma* 
ny friends he had, to exclude Lyttelton from the secret 
committee* 

The prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from St. 
James's, kept a separate ca^tif ^isd opened his arms to 
the opponents of the ministry. Mr. Lyttelton became 
his secretary^ and was supposed to have great influence 
hi the direction of his conduct. He pei*suaded bis mas- 
ter, whose business it was now to be popular^ that he 
would advance his character by patronage* Mallet was 
made under-secretary, with 200/. and Thomson bad a 
pension of 100/. a year, for Tborosoh, Lyttelton al- 
ways retained his kindness, and was able at last to place 
him at ease. 

Moore courted his favour by an apdogetical poem, 
called " The trial of Selini ;** for which he was paid with 
kind words, which, as is common, raised great hopes, that 
were at last disappointed. 

Lyttelton now stood in the first rank of opposition ; 
zn^ Pope who was im^ited, it is not easy to say how, to 
increase the clamour against the ministry, commended 
him among the other patriots. This drew upon him the 
reproaches of Fox, who, in the house, imputed to him 
a$ a crime his intimacy with a lampooner so unjust and 
licentious. Lyttelton supportisd his friend ; and replied, 
that he thought it an honour to be receive into the fiuni- 
^jiarity of so great a poet. 
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While he was thus eonspicuous, he married (1741) 
Miss Lucy Fortescue of Devoiwhire, by whom he had 
a soQ» the late lord Lytteltoh, and two daughters, and 
with whom he appears to have lived in the highest de- 
gree of connubial felicity : but human pleasures are 
short ; she died in childbed about five years afterwards ; 
and he solaced himself by writing a long poem to her 
memory. • . 

He did not, however, condemn hknself to perpetual 
solitude and sorr6w ; for, after a while he was content 
to seek happiness a^iii by a second marriage with the 
daughter of sir Robert Rich ; but the experiment was 
unsuccessful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole gave way, 
and honour and prc^t were distributed among his con- 
querors. Lyttelton was made (1744) one of the lords of 
the treasury ; and from that lime was engaged in sup- 
porting the schemes of the ministry.' 

Politics did not, however, so much engage him as^to 
withhold his thoughts from things of more importance. 
He had, in the pride of Juvenile confidence, with the 
help of con^uprtiMiversatimi, entertained doubts of the 
truth of cliristianitys but he thought the time now 
come when it was no longer fit to doubt or believe by 
chance, and applied himself seriously to the great 
qviestion. His studies, being honest, ended in convic- 
tion. He found that religion was true ; and- what he had 
learned he endeavoured to teach (1747) by « Observa- 
tions on the Conversion of St. PauJ ;" a treatise to 
which vinfldelity has never been able to fabricate a spe- 
cious answer. This book his father had the happiness 
of seeing, and expressed bis pleasure in a letter which 
deserves to be inserted. 

<< I have read your religious treatise with infinite 
pleasure and satisfaction. The style is fine and clear, 



the urg^iiiefilt^cjipiieii coginit* aiv) irrcmtible. M^ the 
Kiftg of .fcins«f whos^ ig^iQQfi cau%» you have, so well 
defeo^Ml, reward yoQY ^us |«ibDi|rii,;aad graottl^I 
maf be fomid vonhji ttairoagh ihe me^it»c^ Jesu^ 
Chriftf to be am «y.e-v<ti^w of thai bapp^^s if bich i 
^n*t doubt he will I^Qiu^ully bf^stov upoo you. In the 
me^P Virn«, I ahaii oeveic ote^c glorifyiog Godf for 
having endowed you. with &uch useful tatents, aM ^v- 
ii9^iiiie(i^9Opd.a«0fu 

: H.Vpur af&^iOBQi^ fa^hfert . 

« T«oiiA» Lf TTMJcas,'* 

A few years afterward { 175 1) by the death jpf hU fa- 
ther hK ifiberiM a Wroeol'^ utle with a large :e^te, 
which though .perha{>e;h« did not.augnaen^ ^ was 
Cftreful to adorn, by a. housi^ of grroat clegajncf f^ ex- 
p«o«e, and bjr Qiupb atte^tiop to the, decoi^aliaa of his 
park. 

. As he continued his activity jn parUaqfieatf he was 
gradually advancing iiis cl^m to p^rofit and preferment { 
and accQixJingly he ^as made. in jt|ine (1754) cc^eirer 
and privy councellor ; this plape iie exchanged iiej^t year 
for the great oflfice pf chauceHor of jth? exchequer ; an 
office^ however, that c^quined 80infBqu%Ufif:ati^»wiuch 
he soonperceive^d hiuiaelfto want. 

The year after hi^i curiosity led him imo. Wijdes*, of 
which he haa given an account^ perhaps rather wi^ too 
much^fiDectttiop of delighti to Archibald Bower, a man 
of whom he had conceiyed anopimon. more favourable 
than he seems to have deserved, and. whom, ha.ving 
•nee espoused his interest and lame, he waft never 
persuaded to ^iaown. Bower> whatever waa his moral 
character, did not want abilities ; attacked as be was 
by a universal outcry, and that outcry, as itaeeins, 
the echo of truth, he kept his groiwd ; at ia3t> wh^ii his 
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defencts began to i&H hini, he salliiddoQt'uptbn his ad- 
versaries, and his adversafie^ r^eatiNl. 

About this time Lyttehon tiubRsbed bis ^ Dlaloguea 
of the dcid,*' wbich were tery e«igerljr read, though 
the production rather, as H seems, of lehtuve thimrof 
^tuAy : rather efiodoAs than compositions. The hamcs 
6f hfs 'persons too often enable the reader to anticipate 
their cfAiversaition ; and, when they ha^e ittet,'they too 
often part without any concl\diOn. He has' copied' Feti<« 
Hon more than Ponteiielie. 

Wh^n they were first pubBsfaed, they were kindly 
comt^ended by the •» Critical RcTiewert ;•* and Jtpoor 
Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a note 
whici^l hare rekd,'ackhowlddgineota which can never 
be proper, since they tmiat be paid either for flattery ol- 
for justice* 

Wbien in the latter part of the tot reigt^, the inau- 
spiciduV commencekhent of the war made the dissolu^ 
tion t>f the niinistry mnivoidable, rir George Ly^teltoa, 
losing With the rest his eitaplbyAYent, was reci^n^pensed 
with a peerage ; ^ arid rested from poMcal t^ltbulanoe 
in the house of lords. 

His last literary production was Ms << History of 
Henry the second," elaborated by the searches and de- 
. liberations of twenty years, and publiahed with sueii 
anxiety as Only vanity can dictate. 

The story of this publication is re'tnarkab)e. The 
whole work was printed twice ^ver, a great part of it 
three tijrnes, a'hd many sheets four or five tii«es. The 
booksellera paid for the first impression ; but the char** 
ges and i^peated operations of the press were at the 
expensis of the nuthor, whoise ambitious accuracy is 
known to have cost him at feast a thousand pounds. lie 
began to print in 1755. Three volumes appealed in 
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1764) a second edition of them in 1767, a third edition 
in 1768) and the conclusion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid| a nuui not without considerable abiU- 
tieS) luid not acquainted with letters or with life, un- 
dertook to persuade Ly tielton, as he had persuaded him- 
' seff, tbst he was master of the secret of punctuation ; 
and, as fear begets credulity, he was employed, I know 
not at what price, to point the pages of << Henry the 
Second." The book was at last pointed and printed, 
and sent into the world. Lyttelton took money for hb 
copy i of which, when he had paid the pointer, he pro- 
bably gave the rest away ; for he was ver]^ liberal to the 
mdigent. 

When time brought the Mstory to a third edition, 
Reid was either dead or discarded ; and the supenn- 
tendance of typography and punctuation was committed 
to. a man originally a comb-maker^ but then known by 
the style of doctor. Something uncommon was proba- 
cy expected, and something uncommon waa at last 
done ; for the doctor's edition is appended, what the 
world had hardly seen before, a list, of errors .in nine- 
teen pages. 

But to poKdcs and literature there must be an end. 
Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a strong or 
of a healthy man : he had a slender uncompacted frame, 
and a meagre face ; he lasted however sixty yeai-s, and 
was then seized with his last illness. Of his death a rery 
affecting and instructive account has been given by his 
physician,, which will spare nie the task of his moral 
character. 

«< On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lordship's 
disorder, which lor a week past had alarmed us, put on 
a fatal appearance, and his lordship believed himself to 
be a dying man. From this time he suffered by restless- 
ness rather than pain j though his nerves were appa- 
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renCly much flutteredi his mental &eultifyi never seeib* 
ed stcoiigeri when he was thorougyf aws^e. 

«< Htitlordshtp'shUioug andfae^&tic comphuisii seemed 
aloike not eqiial to the e^^ctedr mourn&l event ; his 
long want of jleepf whether the consequence of the 
irritation hi the bowels, or which, is more probabk, of 
eamees^of* a different kind, ftccoonts for his loss of 
strength, and for his deathi^erf snfficientiy. 

<* Thongh his lordship wished his approaching dis« 
sohition hokt& be Ungeiing, he waited for it with resig- 
nati6n. He said^ < it » a folly, keeping me in misery, 
ifow t<» attempt taproloi^ life f* yet he was easily per* 
soaded, fyr the satisftiction 6f others, to do or tak^ any: 
thing thought proper for htm. On Saturday he had been 
nemarkably better, and we were not without spme hopes 
ci his recovery. 

«* Onr Simd&y ahOM eleven in the forenoon, his lord- 
sKip,«eiit for me, and said he felt a. g^eat hurry, and 
willed tc^ have a little conversation with me in order to 
dirert it«~He then proceeded to open the fountain of that 
heart, from whence goodness had so long flowed, as 
from a copious spring, < doctor,' said he, « you shall be 
my confessor ; when I flrst set out in the world, I had 
friends who endeavoured to shake my belief in the 
christian refig^on, I saw difficulties which staggered 
me ; but I kept my mind open to conviction. The evi- 
dences and doctrines of Christianity, studied with atten- 
tion, made me a most firm and persuaded believer of 
the Ctiristiau religibn^ I have made it the rule of my 
life, and it is the giroimd of my future hopes. I have 
erred and sinned; but have repented, and never iq- 
dtilged any vicious habit, in politics, and pubficlife^ i 
have made public good the rule of my conducts I tieret' 
gave cotms^s which. I did not at the time think the 
)>est. I have seen that I was sometimes in the wroiig, 
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but I did not err desig^edlf • I bare endeaToared, in 
pri\rate life, to do all tbe good invcij power^ and neyer 
for a ntomoDt could indulge malicioiil'Or usjiist dei^gBs 
upon any person whatsoever/ 

« At another time he said, < I must leave aqr soul in 
the same state it was ki before this illness ; I find this a 
very inconvenient time for «tolicititde about any thing.' 

« On the evening, wh^ the symptoms of death came 
om he said, < I shall die ; but it will not be your fault/ 
When lord and lady Valentia came to see his lordship, 
be gave them his solemn benediction and said, < be 
good, be virtuous, my lord ; you must come to this.* 
thus he continiied giving his dying benediction to all 
around him. On Monday momii^ a lucid interval gave 
, some small hopes, but th^se vanished in the eveiung^ 
and he continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
dil Tuesday morning, August 22, when between seven 
and eight o'clock he expired, almost without a groan." 
His lordship was burled at Hagley ; and the following 
inscription is cut on the side of his lady*s monument 

« This unsdomed stone was placed here 
By the particular deaire and expfesa. " 
Bireetions of the right honourable 
GsoBfiB Lord hrmvt^Vt 
Who died August 22, 1773, aged 64.** 

Lord Lyttelton's poems are the works t>f a man of 
literature and judgment, devoting part of his time to 
versification. They hav^ nothing to be despised, and 
litde to be admired. Of his « Progress of Love," it is 
sufiicient blame to say that it is pastoraL His Blank 
verse « Blenheim" has neither much force nor much 
elegance. His little performances, whether aongs or 
epigrams, are sometimes sprightly, and soraedmes in- 
i^pi^ His epistolwy pieces have a smuoth equability 
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^hich cannot jsmoh tire, because ^tj are short, but 
which seldom elevates or surprises. But from this cen« 
sure ought to be txc^iid hb ^ Advice to Belindai"' 
which though for thq most part written when he was 
very young) contaiiis much ti^h and much prudencei 
very elegantly and vigorously expressed, and shews a 
mind attentive ta me, ai^ a power ofpoetry which oid- 
tivation might have raised to excellence. 
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I beyond the specified time. 
' please, return promptly. 
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